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AMONG THE BUTTERCUPS. 


BY SUSAN OCOOLIDGE. 





I know a field whose rough wild grasses, 
With clover and buttercups flaunting free, 

Win scarcely a glance from whoso passes, 
But always a smile from me. 


O thick green grass which no mower moweth! 
O yellow buttercups waving high! 

You cover a secret which no one knoweth, 
No one save only I. 


I can see where, hid in your blossoming tangles, 
No higher than clover or dandelion stem, 

Stand ranges of stakes, set in regular angles, 
And I know the meaning of them. 


They are nothing but sticks, yet they tell me a 
story ; 
They are dull and brown, but they seem to 
glow, 
As I stand and look, with a sudden glory, 
And I see them rise and grow. 


They spread to wall and they climb to rafter, 
They open windows for glimpses sweet, 
Their spaces echo with happy laughter 
And the dance of childish feet. 


There is the line where the morning will enter, 
Here is the point for the cool sea-breeze, 

This is the heart of the house, the center, 
Where the mother shall sit at case. 


That buttercup marks where the children’s 
places 
Will be when the Winter fire is lit. 
I can see its shine on their rosy faces 
As they bask in the light of it. 


In the air-drawn nursery far above them 

* I picture the little heads all in row, 

Pillowed in slumber where those who love them 
Can softly come and go. 


Close to that red-and-white clover tangle 
The doors shall open to welcomes bright, 
And here shall the Christmas stockings dangle 
In the hush of the holy night. 


‘O low brown stakes in the blossoming cover ! 
You have no beauty for man to see ; 
But I smile on you with the smile of a lover 
As the pledge of a home to be. 
Newport, R, I. 
_ 


THE FOOL HATH SAID. 
BY EDWARD WILLETT. 


‘THERE is no God !”—an easy thing 
For any fool to say. 

The fool hath said it in his heart 
This many aud many a day. 


** Prove this and that!” the fool demands, 
“Explain eternity ! 

Reveal to me that awful form 
Which mortals cannot see !” 


Of microscope and telescope 
The lfnits we can find ; 
The limit of the human eye, 

The limit of the mind. 


What we perceive is all that is 
The sodden fool insists ; 

Beyond the limit of our ken 
Nothing at all exists. 


But any fool must still admit, 
If any fool reflects, 

That there are many things unknown 
Except by their effects, 


We do not know the life within 
The merest blade of grass, 

Nor can we see the vagrant winds 
That lightly come and pass, 


Nor form nor size the lightning has; 
Weonly feel the stroke. 





An unseen force, we hold and bind 
And tame it to our yoke. 


We mortals boast of what we know, 
Exalting reason’s throne, 

While there is far beyond our reach 
An infinite unknown. 


The lessons of eternal space 
The fool takes not to heart, 

and all the endless universe 
He gauges by a part. 


If he could pass his narrow bound : 
And freely range abroad, 
He must confess that all he sees 
Are but effects of God. 
New York Crry. 


THE ANSWER. 


BY FRANOEE L. 





MAUOKE. 


In what soil does courage grow ? 
Where the sumbeams warmly shine ? 
Where the flowers of fortune twine 

And her scented breezes blow ? 


On the bleak and rugged hight, 
In the chill and starless night, 
Courage struggles to the light. 


In what garden blossoms trust ? 
Is it where the morning dew 
Lights up every cherished hue 

And the roses never rust ? 


Not till rending storms sweep by 
Docs the spirit make reply 
To the Master’s ‘It is I!” 





Tell me where is triumph found ? 
Work is weary, victory far. 
Undcrneath what happy star 

Is the laurel’s native ground ? 


Pomp and praise and gain are naught, 
Noblest fame is dearest bought, 
Death must seal what life has wrought! 
BANGOR, MAINE. 
> 


THE TURKISH MISSIONS. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





As I have already stated, the delegation 
from the Prudential Committee has left Con- 
stantinople and the Missionary Conference 
adjourned after passing various resolutions 
designed to open the way for a fuller and 
more perfect co-operation betweer the 
missionaries and the native churches, in 
view of a transfer of the work to native 
hands as soon as practicable. 

The Western Turkey Mission held its an- 
nual meeting last week and adjourned on 
Saturday. It passed resolutions heartily 
indorsing the action of the Conference in 
regard to co-operation. It took no action 
in regard to the admission of native dele- 
gates to the annual meetings of the mission, 
as it was understood that this question could 
only be decided by the Board at home; but it 
passed three votes of a practical nature. 
The first was an invitation addressed to the 
four ‘‘ Unions” of native churches to appoint 
one-half of the members of the committee 
on publication. If this invitation is accepted 
and acted upon, the native churches of the 
empire will have an equal voice with the 
missionaries in all the work of the press. 

The second vote invites the Bithynia and 
Central Unions to choose oné-half of the 
trustees of the Marsovan Theological Sem- 
inary. 

The third vote recommends to the sta- 
tions of the W. T. Mission that, henceforth, 
the estimates for evangelistic and education- 
al work be prepared, and, as far as possible, 


be carried on by councils composed of mis- 
sionaries and native brethren. 

There are some stations in the missions 
where this principle is already acted upon, 
and so far asI can learn the experiment 
has been a success. It has given equal 
satisfaction to the missionaries and the 
churches. The first proposition was also 
made to the Unions several years ago: but 
no answer was ever made to the invitation. 
It remains to be seen whether it will be ac- 
cepted now. 

The removal of the Theological Semin- 
ary from Constantinople to Marsovan 
was so bitterly opposed by the native 
churches in this vicinity that they have 
ever since regarded it with disfavor, and it 
is hardly probable that they will agree to 
assume any responsibility for it so long as 
it remains there. 

As there can be no co-operation between 
two parties without the consent of both, 
the action of the Western Turkey Mission 
settles nothing; but, so far as it goes, it 
proves the willingness of the missionaries 
to recognize the rights of the churches and 
their desire for co-operation on a reasonable 
basis. 

The Bithynia Union is still in session, and 
the course which this controversy is to take 
will depend entirely upon its action. It 
remains to be seen how far this action may 
be modified by the conciliatory resolutions 
of the Missionary Conference and the action 
of the Western Turkey Mission. The del- 
egation from the Portland Committee is 
still here; but expects to finish its work to- 
day. I think that President Chapin and 
Prof. Mead have now the confidence and 
sympathy of all who have met them. They 
have been here for five or six weeks, and 
have listened with admirable patience to 
everything which could be said by the 
native Protestants in regard to the past, 
present, and future of the missionary work 
in Turkey. I do not think that a more im- 
partial or judicious delegation could have 
been found. Mv only regret is that they 
have no authority to settle anything. So 
far as I know, they are not authorized even 
to suggest a settlement. Their report, 
however, will be one of the most important 
and interesting ever presented to the Board, 
and their judgment in regard to what 
ought to be. done in Turkey, if expressed, 
will be worth more than all other opinions 
combined. I say this without any knowl- 
edge of what their report will be. My 
confidence is based upon what I have seen 
of the men and upon the fact that the na- 
tive Protestants have opened their hearts to 
them more freely than they have ever done 
to any one else. President Chapin will no 
doubt be at the meeting of the Board at 
Detroit, and the American churches will 
have the satisfaction of knowing the whole 
truth in regard to this cortroversy. 


I have expressed my regret that it could 
not have been settled here rather than in 
America; but there will be one advantage 
in discussing it there. Modern Missions are 
stillan experiment. They are conducted 
under conditions very different from Apos- 
tolic Missions and very different from 
Roman Catholic Missions. There are many 
questions concerning them which re- 
main to be settled and in which our 
American churches ought to take the deep- 
est interest. Some of these questions which 
must arise in all successful missions are 
involved in this controversy, and ifthe dis- 
cussion of them at Detroit is wisely con- 


their solution, and mistakes which have 


been made here may be avoided in other 
missions. 

I hope to be able next week to send a 
full report of the action of the Bithynia 
Union. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, June 8th, 1888, 
— ——— - - -——_—- 


WAKING DREAMS AND VISIONS 
AND COINCIDENCES AGAIN, 


BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND OCOXE, D.D. 





Ir is singular that another sort of visions 
has attracted little or no remark from phil. 
osophers who have reasoned of mind and 
matter in their relations. The impressions 
upon the optic nerve which produce effects 
of light in the dark, as when one sees 
sparks or stars in the moment of a con. 
tusion, are perhaps not sufficiently ac- 
counted for. Much less do theorists ac- 
count for those vivid impressions of color 
which are other than the result of actual 
vision, remaining when~the objects are 
withdrawn, just after a sight of flowers or 
pictures, but which one often sees in the 
dead of night in waking fancies. In certain 
forms of blindness, the nerve not being 
obliterated, does the blind man see 
colors? Those only who were born 
blind would be proper subjects for this 


inquiry. But this in passing. I. come 
to an experience, I dare say common 
to all mankind, which seems to me 


more unaccountable. Often, when our eyes 
are closed in a dark room, there come before 
us distinct, sharp-cut, well-defined visions 
of sights such as we never saw in life; 
features of men and of strange beasts; bats, 
owls, and vampires; heads of old wizard- 
like men and witch women; hateful look- 
ing savages, black, red and pale; grotesque 
monkey figures and laughable imps and elfin 
shapes innumerable. Is it not so? I never 
wonder at the terrors of opium-eaters and 
of those who rave in the delirium of drunk- 
enness when I recall these experiences of 
moments the most sober in life, produced I 
cannot imagine how, in the marvelous mind 
in the deep night and when one lies waking 
and musing. It is not imagination, but 
vision. One sees these things, and has no 
active part in creating them, They come 
before the eye, and an artist might paint 
them were they not generally transient. 
They are distinct and clear and might be 
photographed were there any process to 
transfer them to a chemically prepared sur- 
face. Sometimes they are not wholly 
evanescent. Features confront you with a 
stare that stays. Often have I looked and 
said : ‘‘How wonderful you are”; or 
sometimes: ‘‘ Art thou a healthful spirit 
ora goblin damned?” But, on the other 
hand, sights of the supremest beauty come 
before us—the forms of radiant children 
with wings, glorious creatures like those of 
Fra Angelica, who caught his ideas, no 
doubt, from just such visitations. These, 
and then creatures of flesh and 
blood, majestic portraits; ‘‘the rapt one 
of the godlike forehead”; and women, 
mother and child; and young phantom 
maidens, appareled in misty rose-color, 
blue eyes swimming with purest emotion, 
lips parted to speak, and pearly teeth 
shining from the coraline setting with a 
glory suyerhuman. Paradise comes around 
one in such moments, as Tophet at others. 
How can all this be accounted for? The 
mind is passive. These impressions come 
upon us. What creates them, and by what 
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sion of the Cross, which Constantine un- 
doubtedly believed a reality, may be thus 
accounted for. 

But, to recur once more to cont 
dences. 1 omitted a reference to the 
Sortes Virgiliana, which I am tempted to 
take up because I want to say something 
of the Sortes Biblice. A profane super- 
stition dictated the one; a pious supersti- 
tion substituted the other. I suppose them 
wicked, as well as weak; both alike. Yet 
as a mere game of curiosity even good men 
have tried both, the less conscien- 
tious opening the Bible for a chance 
oracle, while better men have pre- 
ferred to trifle with the Mantuan rather 
than with evangelists and prophets. How 
poor Falkland and his king were paid 
for their folly is well known; but the story 
will bear repeating. They were at Oxford 
in the Bodleian, just as the war with the 
Parliament was becoming inevitable. 
Strange mind of man! How often, even 
before sorrow breeds insanity, we are dis- 
posed to laugh ‘‘ amid severest woe!” How 
often the frolic of the lips and of the fea- 
tures belies the heart! It took a Cowper 
to write ‘‘John Gilpin.” Falkland, filled 
with mental anguish, was not indisposed 
to the desipere in loco, He playfully pro- 
posed to Charles to try the Sortes with a 
superb copy of the ‘ Auneid,” which they 
were handling and admiring. Charles 
opened to Dido’s imprecation; (Lib., iv. 
615, etc.) 

* At bello audacis popull vexatus et armnis, .... 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 
Panera: nec, quam se sub leges pacis iniqua 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur, 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque Inhumatus arena.” 
Or, as it is otherwise related, he opened to 
the verses; (‘* Adneid,” ii, 557.) 

——* Jacet ingens litore truncus 
Avuleumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus.’ 

Pope's lines closely square with these last 
words; 

Obscure the spot and uninseribed the stone.” 

It is said that Falkland, observing that 
an unpleasant impression had been inflicted 
on the royal mind, proposed, with a jest, to 
try his own fortune. He stumbled upon 
Evander's Lament for Pallas (‘‘Afneid,” 
xi, 152); ‘I warned thee, but in vain, etc.” 
Virgil, because of his ‘ Pollio,” has always 
been treated with veneration by the Latin 
race and is ranked with sibyls, if not with 
saints, so that there was a sort of pagan 
ploty in choosing his pages for prophecies. 
‘Babylonian numbers” were forbidden 
even among heathen, ‘‘ Scire nefas,” says 
Horace, When it came to treating Holy 
Scripture in this way even medieval con- 
sciences protested, In France bishops and 
even councils declaimed againat this profane 
use of things holy, Yet who has not 
known pious Protestants ignorantly resort- 
ing to this source to get an answer to 
prayer? I have forborne to remon- 
strate when good souls in deepest affliction 
have told of the comfort they had found in 
such resources. They affirm: ‘ The first 
words on which my eyes fell on opening St. 
John’s Gospel were,” etc. Yet this is 
not the use of Scripture to which Scripture 
invites us. We may fall back upon its 
* precious promises"; but let us beware of 
making it a luck-book. The Christian 
“Urim and Thummim” are not on this 
wise. But something clings to us of this 
disposition when we note the text for the 
day in ‘‘the Silent Comforter,” as it hangs 
in the room of the sufferer, or when it is 
found in that admirable little contrivance of 
atationers which gives us a quotation from 
Scripture for every day of the month, as we 
tear off successive leaves, at our writing- 
table. At times the coincidences are very 
sweet. But there is nothing preternatural 
in this. It must often happen so by mathe- 
matical chances. 


Less mathematically accountable are the 
coincidences so often brought to a parson’s* 
attention, where a sermon hits somebody's 
case, not in a single sentence, but with 
specialty and circumstance, so that it is 
hard to persuade that body that he was not 
singled out and portrayed with malice 
aforethought. A coincidence of another 
sort once occurred in my experience which, 
I think, may be worth narrating. 

By the rubric of Morning-Prayer, the 
Psalms for the day, in our service, may be 

In my last, parson was printed person, involving a 
ogical non-sequitur, 





followed by the Gloria in Eacelsis, instead 
of the Gloria Patri. But the Morning 
Service is so long that one very rarely 
hears it in this place. When the Psalms 
are read on a week-day, with no music, 
one never hears it. Once, however, 
on a week day, I was officiating, only a 
handful of devout persons present, when it 
occured to me to close the Psalter with the 
longer doxology. I had never done such a 
thing before; I have never thought of re- 
peating it. The service that day had noth- 


ing special in it. Nothing inspired 
me with unusugl emotions of praise. 
It came into my mind to do _ s0 


that once, and I read the Gloriain Hacelsis. 
During the day I was called upon by one 
of the worshipers, a venerable widow 
and a lady of high position in society, of a 
family eminent in the history of our coun- 
try. With some agitation she apologized 
for asking me whether [ had been de- 
sired by any of her family to gratify her 
by departing from my custom in this re- 
spect on this particular day. I assured her 
I had not, and could not explain how it 
came to pass, though if it gratified her, I 
was very glad, of course. She then said 
she had always made this day one of 
special private devotion, as it was the 
anniversdty of her husband’s death. He 
died many years before, in her comparative 
youth. She had made an effort to be at 
church that morning on this account. 
‘*What was my surprise,” she said ‘to 
hear you break out with the Gloriain Hz- 
celsis! My husband, very reticent as to his 
religious emotions, lay dying, and I had 
longed to gain some expression of his hopes 
and confidence in his Redeemer, but fore- 
bore to elicit anything of the kind by ques- 
tions, Suddenly he roused himself, and 
to the amazement of all recited the Gloria 
in Hacelsis entire, dwelling upon the ejacu- 
lations, ‘Lamb of God’ that takest away 
the sins of the world,’ ete. Soon after that 
he expired. Reflecting on this as I went to 
church on this anniversary,” she con- 
tinued, ‘imagine my surprise when, for the 
only time in a long life, [found that Gloria 
so used by the officiating clergyman. I 
joined in it with feelings greatly excited, 
and come to thank you for so kindly con- 
sidering me.” I had never heard of the 
incident. Her husband was a total stranger 
to me, and I had never heard him spoken 
of, save in some casual mention of his 
name. The occurrence that so warmed the 
devout mind and heart of one who was “a 
widow indeed,” was not premeditated; it 
was ‘‘ a chance that happened.” 

Some will smile at the whim of the 
good lady who felt that the loving Lord 
who is ‘‘ the widow’s God” had comforted 
her by a special providence; but it is worth 
noting that, in English biography, we 
have one most remarkable whim recorded 
us a genuine miracle, not by a pious be- 
liever, but by a most pestilemt infidel, the 
author of English Deism, the strong-minded 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, The Francis- 
cans, who tell a somewhat similar story of 
their founder, St. Thomas Aquinas, are, of 
course, fair game for the scoffer. But how 
about this most decent and learned of all 
the Deists? He records his heathenish peti- 
tion for a sign from Heaven to decide him 
upon the question of suppressing or pub- 
lishing his pernicious work, ‘De Veritate,” 
etc. He tells us the sign wae given “with 
a loud though gentle noise . . . like noth- 
ing on earth,” as soon as he had spoken his 
words, ‘‘ kneeling on his knees,” He adds: 
“This, how strange soever it may seem, I 
protest, before the Eternal God,is true ; neith- 
eram I any way superstitiously deceived 
herein, since I did not only hear the noise, but 
im the serenest sxy that Lever saw, being 
without all cloud ; did to my thinking see the 
place from whence it came.” This from the 
prince of “philosophers,” afte: Gibbon’s 
own heart must, of cours, be ec dited; but, 
St. Paul’s account of his couversi. suggests 


only asneer. If one of the Caristian Fathers, 


St. Augustine, for example, tells a story 
much less incredible, itis sure to be cited as 
a proof of the credulity of the Faithful, Le- 
land does not question the sincerity of Lord 
Herbert; but we may be pardoned if we at- 
tribute the phenomenon to his imagination, 
as it would be unscientific to account for 
**the noise,” as a voice, by aerial telephone 
from Tophet: Enough, the fact of such 
phenomena are attested ‘‘by saint, by sav- 





age and by sage.” Law is inexorable, but 
not so an intelligent Law Giver, who may 
introduce a law of exceptions into his own 
system; signs of his superintendency and 
tokens that the universe is not automatic. 


Even in the physical realm of Na- 
ture we observe such exceptions ; 
unaccountable things, like the spleen 


and the vermicular appendix, which exist 
for no conceivable purpose, or even in 
violation of utility and in flat contradiction 
of what Nature demands and logically re- 
quires. Inthe Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
and elsewhere, for example, fishes lose not 
only the functions of the eye, but the eye 
itself. It is obliterated and disappears. A 
law of non-user seems established, very 
favorable to recent theories which would 
account for eyes by development, through 


the struggle for light and the power of light | 


responding to the same. Conversely, take 
away light and the faculty it had developed 
shrinks back into nothingness. But, then, 
this law non-user ,ought to have operated, 
ages ago, in the obliteration of the lacteal 
glands and the mammal apparatus of males 
among the Mammalia. But not so. It is 
quite evident, scientifically, that ‘‘ pre- 
historic man” must have taken his turn 
in nursing his offspring. His natural 
instinct to do this (?) evolved this 
complex system of the human breast, 
with which the masculine homo is as truly 
furnished as his mate. Ever since history 
takes note of this species, however, the 
brute has declined his task and thrown the 
whole burden of nourishing the infant upon 
the more compassionate bosom of the 
mother. Still, no such effect follows the 
ages of non-user, in this case, as we have 
noted in the case of fishes which live in 
neglect of their eyes. Man male is still fur- 
nished and equipped in spite of what in- 
exorable law demands with all that quali- 
fles him to be a‘ nursing father,” literally. 
The bold figure of Isaiah, about ‘sucking 
the breasts of kings” is based on a natural 
aptitude in the Rez, as obvious to the anat- 
omist as is the same inhis Regina. My 
conclusion is that there is much of the pre- 
ternatural in the realms of mind and of mat- 
ter too; much that implies variations from 
law and a law of variations. These variations 
are such asintimate, if they do not demon- 
strate that the mechanism of the universe 
does not run itself. There is engineering 
somewhere, and an engineer who makes his 
hand felt, though invisible. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
-_- 


A GLANCE AT NIHILISM. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 








Tue letter which forms the body of this 
article is well caleulated to “give us 
pause,” If there are many men in Russia 
like this man, it goes without saying that 
there can be no compromise between Nihil- 
ism and the government. The former has 
‘* stripped its sword stark naked,” and the 
latter is examining its coat of mail, to see 
if there be a weak spotin it. Nihilism is 
not effervescent simply; it is dangerously 
explosive, It does not play with chemicals; 
it uses them, There is, in this respect, a 
very curious and startling difference be- 
tween the Irish and the Russian move- 
ments, While the Jrish are pre-eminently a 
religious people, their movementis marked 
by the patriotic rather than the religious 
element. Indeed it may almost be said 
that their patriotism is in spite of their re- 
ligion; for the attitude of the Pope is on 
the whole discouraging rather than 
helpful. On the other hand, while 
the Russian Nihilists are agnostics, and 
many of them avowed atheists, the move- 
ment in which they are engaged has all the 
characteristics of religious fanaticism. 
They are ready to do anything and to abide 
the consequences. They even take a cer- 
tain martyr-like delight in suffering for the 
cause which they have espoused, They do 
not know how to give information to the 
police in order to avert disaster to them- 
selves, but when arrested are as silent as 
though they had been born dumb. They 
are ready to bare their breasts to the politic- 
al Shylock when he demands the pound of 
flesh, and if their hearts’ blood can be coined 
into drachmas for the purchase of liberty, 
they willingly make the sacrfice. For 
these reasons the Nihilists are the most dan- 
gerous body of revolutionists on the planet. 





When rebels are wholly devoid of fear then 
the government has cause to tremble. 

It matters little how this letter came into 
my possession. Perhaps it would be safe for 
you to conclude that I wrote it myself. In that 
case, my poor friend, whose fate isa matter 
of great solicitude, will be allthe more secure 
in his hiding-place. It represents a familiar 
phase of Russian life, and shows with pain- 
ful distinctness the attitude of a govern- 
ment which calls itself paternal toward a 
people who only ask for half a chance to 
get on in the world. 

Since 1840, as is well known, the ‘‘men 
with inspirations” have been an offense 
and a stumbling-block to the Emperor. 
They have increased in number with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and the possibilities within 
reach are no longer to be ignored. The 
French Revolution of 1848 gave such an 
impetus to their organization that the Czar 
unwillingly admitted the necessity of either 
concession or repression. He unfortu- 
nately took a step, a stride, a leap backward 
when he decided in favor of a repressive 
policy, with Siberia for a prison house. He 
committed the government to a fight which 
sooner or later willend in a defeat. The 
army and the police are on one side, and on 
the other are innumerable secret societies 
with ramifications which reach close to the 
throne itself; their members, skilled in the 
use of explosives, and bold and reckless 
enough to use them whenever occasion 
offers. Before 1848 the Russian people were 
like Jumbo; they had measureless ability 
to defend themselves, but they were not 
conscious of it, They bellowed when the 
master used the iron hook, and stood on 
their heads, or balanced themselves on the 
tub whenever the order was given. They 
did these things with hesitation indeed, 
and with impatient mutterings, but, never- 
theless, they did them. Since 1848 they 
have learned the dangerous lesson that they 
can master the master, and the master him- 
self has learned that it is not always safe to 
use the iron hook. 

It is the habit of conservatism to declare 
that we ought to express no sympathy with 
those methods of reform which include 
violence. People who are four thousand 
miles away can hear the lashes ona Russian 
peasant’s back with considerable resigna- 
tion and counsel patient endurance until 
the lash on the back is worn out. I some. 
times think, however, that if the Pres- 
ident had power to suppress all the New 
York journals, or those of them which dis. 
eussed any subject more exciting than the 
proper hight of a dude’s collar, and could, 
arrest our sons for saying that his cruelties 
are not benedictions, and send them off to 
the region of Hudson’s Bay to cut ice with 
which to cool the presidential palate, and 
should abolish the law of the land and 
make his own ill-temper or caprice the law 
instead, the Anglo-Saxon blood would boil 
and any measures would be deemed legit- 
imate which promised to destroy such 
tyranny. When I first read this letter, I 
was almost frightened at myself; for I sud- 
denly became conscious that there is the 
making of a Nihilist in me, in spite of my 
peaceful profession. If even worms will 
turn when trodden on, what must you ex- 
pect a full-grown man to do under like 
circumstances? But here follows the let- 
ter, minus a few references of a personal 
character ; ; 

My dear friend, you ask me why I am a Nihil- 
ist, and I can only answer that it is because I am 
a Russian, You, too, would be a Nihilist if you 
lived in my environment, and so would every 
other man be, who has the courage or self-respect 
to resist encroachments on his personal liberty. 
You tell me that God will avenge the wrongs of 
the oppressed, Ah! my good friend, can’t you 
see that he has forgotten my poor country? It 
is easy enough to believe in God when you live 
in America and have everything; not so easy 
when you live in Russia and can have nothing. 
You who are among the elect see the justice of 
eternal punishment; but if you were on the way 
to Siberia because you had obeyed your con- 
science, you would neither enjoy the journey 
nor bless the tyrant who sent you there. You 
might also wonder why a just Deity should take 
sides with the Emperor and leave you to fight 
your way as best you could, Excuse my plain 
speech. I am not in an amiable frame of mind. 
When one is rich, he is apt to think that the 
accident which made him the son of a millionaire 
was both opportune and discriminating; but 
when one is poor and happens to have the spirit 
of a man instead of the spirit of a dog, he is 
apt to wince when the accidentally rich man 
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spurns the accidentally poor man, and he can 
hardly be blamed if he believes in the providen- 
tial mission of dynamite. This miserable world 
is so made that riches look down on poverty as 
though it were poverty’s fault that it is poor and 
as though all the great and good were singled 
out to be made rich. That there are poor fools 
as well as rich onea we all admit; but Nihilism 
insists that there are rich fools as well as poor 
ones, and it is therefore unpopular—with the 
rich ones. 

Let me tell you my story. Ihave just come 
from Siberia, I made my exit through the back 
door, and very privately. If the Emperor can 
get hold of me I shall probably return to the 
delights and labors of my prison house. If he 
does not get hold of me, it will not be from any 
lack of purpose on his part, but from a lack of 
ability, and I need therefore waste no time in 
being grateful. You know me well enough to 
know that I was not born under a peasant’s roof, 
I belong to the Dvorydnstvo and am always ad- 
dressed as Knyaz. My family has a title; but 
nothing more, Those who left the title had no 
money to leave with it ; for not all the Demidoffs 
are rich. Better be dead in Russia than poor ; 
and for that matter itis not so very different in 
New York, if I may judge from the little I have 
seen, 

My Nihilism, dear friend, is not of the ordin- 
ary type. The word generally signifles belief in 
nothing. We do not believe in a God who is so 
easy-going or so indifferent that he can longer 
endure the state of things under European gov- 
ernments, nor do we believe in a moral law 
which a person may break with impunity if only 
he have a crown upon his head. My kind of 
Nihilism is a little more radical than ordinary, 
though you may not think that possible. If I 
could I would reduce everything, thrones, huts, 
legislative halls, and benches of justice to utter 
chaos, because I firmly believe that, if we could 
once go back to chaos and have a fresh start, 
things could not, by any possibility, get a second 
time into as bad a condition as they are now. The 
dice have chanced to turn up double ones ; but if 
we could throw them once more, they might 
possibly turn up double sixes, They could 
hardly turn up double ones again, and any 
change would be for the better. 


When a thing is manifestly wrong, does 
not your religion tell you to say so? And the 
more of a real religion you have the more forci- 
bly you will say so, will you not? Then, I think 
I must have been very religious indeed; for I 
called a spade a spade, and off to Siberia I went 
in consequence of my candor, The next time I 
shail have less religion and more gun cotton. In 
Russia, the only safe way is to keep still, smile in 
the face of the tyrant, and when the right time 
comes express your opinion with a can of nitro- 
glycerine. People who will listen to nothing else 
will turn pale when you begin to argue in that 
fashion, 

Now listen to what has happened to me since 
I last saw you in the Winter PaJace. You know 
that the radicals have had little confidence in me, 
because I believe in quiet reformation rather 
than bloody revolution, I found fault with the 
government fairly, candid\y, openly. I felt that 
if I had the right to hold an opinion I had also 
the right to express it. My very openness was a 
guaranty that I desired no explosive methods 
of change. Well, what happened? I was dragged 
by the police from my fireside and from the 
arms of my wife and the embraces of my chil- 
dren, and thrust, without knowledge of the 
crime of which I was accused, into a vile, filthy 
dungeon. It wasso darkI could scarcely see, 
so full of vermin that I could have prayed for 
death if I had known whom to pray to. My com- 
panions (there were seven prisoners besides my- 
self) were evidently rascals of the lowest tpye. 
The food—but I will not compliment the stuff 
I was compelled to eat by calling it food—would 
not he given to swine, if the owner of the beasts 
ever expected to eat them. Then came, when 
the officials found leisure, the merest form of a 
trial ; just enough to show what a sham the whole 
thing was. I was condemned for the use of dis- 
loyal language. Of course I was condemned. 
That was what I had been arrested for. I begged 
to see my wife ; to say farewell to my babes ; but 
justice could not endure so great a strain, and. I 
was hustled out of the city under guard, my 
destination the Siberian mines, How would you 
like to spend the rest of your life there, my 
friend? I was in the mines a full month before 
I got over the idea that I was suffering from 
some hallucination. Then I deliberately deter- 
mined to do one of two things; to escape or to 
kill myself if retaken. Life! What islife worth 
when one is under ground in those mines and 
under guard? I did attempt to escape. I was 
almost retaken ; but the man who clutched me I 
felled with a lucky blow. I know not if I killed 
him. I only hope I did, I wish it had been the 
Emperor in person. I would have struck a 
second time, that I might remove all doubt. 
After that I ran, swam, crawled, and begged for 
four long months, until I was beyond the Russian 
boundary. Now Iamin New York. No matter 
how I got here. Iamhere. I have not seeii my 
family of course. They have no midney: Are 
they starving? Iknow not. 





Now tell me something. I know I am in a bit- 
ter mood; but why should I not be? Why was I 
born in Russia? By a special providence? How 
kind! Why was I born with a brain that cannot 
help drawing a deduction from facts, and with a 
tongue that must somehow speak the truth? You 
say you believe in God. Live in Russia a little 


while, and you will get over that. If there be a } 


God, does he not know, since he is supposed to 
have made me, that when I suffer manifest wrong, 
I cannot say it is a right instead of a wrong, and 
that I am enjoying it, when he knows and I know 
that I do not? He made me to suffer injustice, 
he made me speak of it plainly, he made the police 
to arreet me, he made the judge to condemn me 
unheard, he sent me to Siberia in order that I 
might not interfere with the demoniac persecutions 
of the government which he seems to specially 
protect from day to day; and after all that you 
ask me to believe that he is wise and good. How 
can I? Could you, if you were not an American? 
The only thing on the planet in which I have im- 
plicit faith is, pardon me, dynamite. That is 
indeed eloquent. Would I use it against the 
Emperor? Try me. 

When 1 reached New York about three 
weeks after the receipt of this letter, I was 
at great pains tofind my friend; but he had 
fled. He had a noble heart, a martyr’s 
contempt for suffering and a recklessness 
of consequences when criticising a known 
wrong which rendered him peculiarly 
unfit for residence on Russian soil. He was 
one of those who, under unjust treatment, 
‘‘turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
than ever they were fair.” He was always 
ready, and sometimes it seemed to me 
that he was even eager to risk his life in a 
good cause. Why do I constantly say 
‘she was ready,” as though I were speaking 
of one dead? Because I have a feeling that 
he is the occupant of a tomb; for in what is 
a prison better than a tomb? On my table 
as I write is a short note inclosing a news- 
paper clipping announcing the coronation 
of the Czar to take place by the first of 
June, and three lines saying that duties of a 
private nature had hastened his departure. 
I shall never see him again. He will never 
see his family again. His crime? Telling 
the truth. Alas! 

New Yor« Crry. 
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THE PEW SYSTEM, 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 








Tne pew system, inthe generic character, 
may be illustrated by that of theaters, con- 
certs, lectures, and similar entertainments. 
Seats are classified according to their ad- 
vantages of position and prices are pro- 
portioned accordingly. The only qualifica- 
tion is ability to pay, not competence to ap- 
preciate. Thus the wealthiest and best 
attired are in the front places; the poorer 
are in the back benches or the upper 
galleries. Ataconcert may be seen some 
persons whose late arrival, listless demean- 
or, and early departure indicate how little 
they value the performance for itself; while 
others, in remote corners, may show by 
their rapt attention a passionate love for 
music. The immediate object of the 
managers is to secure a financial success, 
and to this all their arrangements aie sub- 
servient. ‘The children of this world are 
wise in their generation. 

The pew system resembles this in the 
main features. But it has this important 
distinction: that it invites the entrance of 
others than ticket-holders. In most cases 
free seats are set apart for the poor; and 
always, soon after the commencement of 
service if not before, places not actually 
occupied are free to all comers. Still the 
fact remains that precedence is given to 
those who can pay for the best seats, that 
others are often kept standing for some 
time, that the best seats may be all occu- 
pied by their owners, and that it comes to 
pass that generally the more wealthy sit 
together in the best places and the poor 
in the back seats and galleries. 

I. Is this system reasonable? A Christian 
church is a society of believers. The quali 
fication is not wealth, but faith and holi- 
ness. The object of assembling is not to 
provide an entertainment which shall be a 
financial success, but to worship God, to 
nourish piety in the saints, and to Convert 
sinners by the Word. When viewed in 
connection with these objects, is the pew 
Systemi reasonable? 

it may so happen that a pew-renter 
chooses a certain church because it is fash- 
idnable; dr the service iniposing, or tlie 





music good, or the preacher eloquent, 
original, amusing; not from any real love 
for worship itself. Yet, because hecan pay/ 
the regulated price, he may occupy one ot 
the most convenient or conspicuous seats, 
while others, who worship in spirit and in 
truth and aid every sermon by earnest 
prayer, are treated as strangers in their 
ownchurch. They are often kept waiting 
near the door. They have no familiar seat 
of their own, dear by many sacred associa- 
tions, but they go hither and thither, having 
no certain dwelling place, often having to 
be content with a seat, illustrating that, 
while many who are last as to pi¢ty are 
first as to pew, many also who are first in 
the eyes of Godare last inthose of the pew- 
opener. 

We generally hold that the Church con- 
sists only of believers. For their religi- 
ous welfare the public services are in the 
first instance designed. We make no dis- 
tinction in receiving to membership and 
the Sacred Supper. From peer and peasant 
alike we demand neither more nor less than 
Scriptural faith and consistent conduct. 
Moreover, as advocating the voluntary 
principle, we depend on the free-will offer- 
ings of the people, according to their ability. 
The question is how far the pew system is 
in harmony with these objects and profes- 
sions, and, therefore, how far is it reasona- 
ble? 

II. Is it equitable ? 

Do the seat-holders contribute in propor- 
tion to the advantages received? The pew 
rents are generally appropriated to the sup- 
port of the pastor; but his work is not con- 
fined to public preaching. He has the anx- 
ious responsibility of presiding over a soci- 
ety to preserve which in harmony, purity, 
and usefulness, requires no ordinary com- 
bination of zeal with prudence, firmness 


with forbearance, and a constant vigilance | 


which may not be less effective when less 
obvious. He has to guide the perplexed, 
and comfort the sad in private intercouse, 
as well as preach in public. He is the re- 
tained connsellor of his people, any one of 
whom has a right to resort to him in any 
case of difliculty. If time and strength 
prevent his doing more in Visitation, he is 
always expected in the sick room and the 
house of mourning. Is all this to be recog- 
nized financially by the hire of so many 
square inches of fir or oak, entitling the 
tenant to places at two public services, 
which often represent by far the smaller 
half of a minister’s labor? A mere out- 
side worshiper who may come only twice, 
or even once a week, pays as much asa 
member or officer of the church who at- 
tends all its meetings, shares in all its priv- 
ileges, and, next to his own dwelling, 
esteems it his home. Is it equitable that by 
paying a pew rent no larger than that paid 
by the mere outside hearer, he shall be 
thought to discharge his pecuniary obliga- 
tions to the church ? 

Again, the ministry is for the benefit of 
all alike, irrespective of the position and 
price of the pew. The preacher’s prayers, 
studies, exhaustive pulpit labors, are for 
the hearers, not the pews. Should not all 
contribute in equitable ratio for that in 
which all participate? But by the pew 
system this is impossible. Suppose a bach- 
elor or a widow, with £1,000a year, pays for 
one sitting £2; a clerk or trader, with wife 
and six children, needs eight sittings, but 
having only, say £250 income, he takes in- 
ferior sittings at half the price, and so pays 
for eight seats, £8. With an income one- 
fourth less than that of his neighbor, he 
pays four times as much in actual cash, 
and, therefore, proportionally, sixteen times 
more. But his wife and six children entail 
certain expenses, absolutely beyond his 
control, amounting say to £150. He is 
left with £100 only at his free disposal, in 
the same manner as his bachelor friend 
with £1,000, so that the fund on which he 
can draw for religious purposes is virtually 
ten times less, and therefore his contribu. 
tion is ten times more. As, then, his actual 
contribution of £8 is four times more than 
the a¢tual contribution of £2, his relative 
contribution being ten times more brings 
his total contribution to a relative value of 
forty times more that that of the single seat- 
holder. On the other hand, if the family- 
man, with only £100 actually at disposal, 
equitably pays £8, the bachelor should pay 
£80 instead of £2; or, if you disallow any 





deduction of family expenses, if the man 


‘with £250 pays £8, the man with £1,000, 


instead of £2, ouight to pay £32. 

Another consideration deserves notice. 
A man may well afford a high’ pew rent 
when he takes sittings; but if reverses in 
trade occur, what was before easy becomes 
a heavy burden. It would injure his finan- 
cial credit, wound his social feelings, dis- 
turb his comfort in worship to change his 
seat. Yet in equity to his family and 
creditors he cannot pay as before. Would 
it not be just to allow him to assess him- 
self year by year and retain his seats what- 
ever his income? Then, with an increased 
income, he might cheerfully give even more 
than he at first stipulated. 

III. Is it expedient? Some may say ‘‘the 
principle is objectionable in the abstract, 
but revenue forbids its relinquishment. Is 
this so? As regards the rich does it not 
lessen contribution? Fix a trade price and 
the wealthiest are content to pay what is 
charged. Rich and poor alike give the 
market value for commodities, irrespective 
of their intrinsic worth, Many a rich seat 
holder would think it ostentatious or in- 
vidious to offer more than the regulated 
sum, which he would double or quadruple 
if left to his own sense of obligation, Many 
who love the Gospel and ardently admire 
and extol the minister, would be ashamed 
to put down as their voluntary tribute of 
appreciation the paltry sum they pay with 
perfect satisfaction when it is the full 
price charged. Is there not many a pastor 
of a small congregation, who, because seat 
holders are few, seat rents are low, is ex- 
posed to positive privation, though there 
may be one or two persons of wealth among 
his people and several traders able to put 
by as savings their £100 a year or more? 
There are men who, with wealth, powers 
generous hearts would liberally _ re. 
spond to their obligations, but whom 
the system of hiring so many feet of 
benches renders slow to understand their 
privilege and duty, so that they recognize 
their minister's services by a measure they 
would be ashamed to apply, I- will not say 
to their doctor or lawyer, but even to their 
cook, their groom, their scullery-maid, 

I remember once dining at the house of 
& wealthy merchant, who, though he loved 
the house of God, was not remarkable for 
generous contributions, and who said to 
me across the table that his thoughts had 
wandered at church in the morning service 
by calculating that during thirty years he 
had paid in pew rent upward of £800. It 
was, perhaps rude in me, but my spirit was 
stirred to reply; ‘* Less, sir, than for black- 
ing the shoes of your household,” After 9 
pause he frankly said; ‘‘That is true!” [ 
heard no more of the payment of pew rent 
as a sign of generosity. Under a better 
system, would not such as he be ashamed 
of so low an estimate of obligation? 

If, under a voluntary assessment, the rich 
would give more, many of the poor who 
are now excluded would become contriby- 
tors. By the ‘‘Poor Man's Church” ig 
sometimes meant a church supported by 
the rich for the benefit of the poor, They 
who provide the money expect to direct the 
procedure, They who receive benefits at 
no cost are generally required to be grate. 
ful without interfering. But surely the 
Poor Man's Church is the Church where he 
has an equal status with the rich; where he 
shares the honor and privilege of contribut. 
ing both to the ministry and the current ex- 
penses; where, giving according to ability, 
he is on an equality with the largest con- 
tributor; where he {is not made to feel 
pauperized in the most important of all 
relations, but that the Church is to him, 
equally with the rich, his spiritual palace 
and home, for which he prays, for which he 
works, for which he gives. 

Objection may be taken to any change 
from a sincere apprehension that selfish peo- 
ple will take undue advantage of it; while 
perhaps, in some cases, the objection may 
be prompted by the apprehension thata 
free system would entail larger contribu- 
tiotis from the objectors themselves. But 
my own conviction is that the inéreiised 
gifts of the rich, with the numerous contri- 
butions of small sums by the the poor who, 
after all, according to their power, are gen- 
erally the most constant and generous sup- 
porters of a church, would result in an in- 
crease Of revenue, and that this would be 
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confirmed by the experience of many 

churches where a voluntary assessment 

has been substituted for a fixed rental. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


III. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE. 
(Mas. GenenaL Lew. WALLACE). 





WE naturally look for the grave of Queen 
Elizabeth, whom a strange destiny brought 
so near to Mary, the unhappy Queen of 
Scots, in their safe, final resting-place. On 
a lofty and elegant tablet, supported by four 
lions, lies the statue of the lion-hearted 
Queen, last of the illustrious house of 
Tudor, greatest of England’s sovereigns. 
Judge her not as a woman but as a ruler. 
Consider the country and the government 
as they were when she came to the throne, 
at the age of twenty-five, the treasury 
empty, the state weakened by exhausting 
wars, the army a mere handful of ill-armed 
men. See to what a hight the kingdom 
rose, and how speedily its strength departed 
when the scepter passed from her firm hand 
to the weak House of Stuart. 

The sculptured, imperious face of Eliza- 
beth is strikingly like that of the portrait of 
George Eliot. I have thought their souls 
might be akin; that, under different train- 
ing and environment, the author of ‘ Ro- 
mola” might have made a ruler of the visi- 
ble kingdoms of men, even as she has 
swayed the invisible realm by the compelling 
force of her genius. Each of these women 
had her full measure of glory, and their 
conduct in later years proves they had 
learned—as, sooner or later, all women must 
learn—that a little love is sweeter than 
much fame 

The homely, high-arched forehead and 
beaked nose, the set determination in the 
lines of the mouth of Elizabeth make a 
haughty and tyrannic face. The Loves 
and the Graces did not flutter round the 
steps of her who could box the ears of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and send a courtier with 
muddy boots in disgrace to the Tower. At 
the game time she was on watch night and 
day, stecring the ship of state through 
stormy seas. And loyal Englishmen are in 
the habit of saying never has it been so 
uniformly well done except in the days of 
the gentle and gracious Victoria. Still is 
the Elizabethan era named the Golden Age, 
and after eight generations have spent their 
criticisms her name is yet dear to the 
hearts of her countrymen. 

While we gazed on the rigid features, so 
full of softness and delicacy, there rose a 
sense of absurdity in the idea of scholars, 
poets, statesmen, courtiers, a shining ring 
whispering soft nonsense, mingled with 
sweet love songs in the ear of the withered 
maiden Queen, in her latter days a witch- 
like creature, haggard and to the last degree 
unlovely. Of the men of letters who laid 
their laurels at her feet, it has been recorded 
they made their period a more glorious and 
important era in the history of the human 
mind than the time of Pericles, of Augustus, 
or of Leo. 

The portraits at Hampton Court and the 
waxen effigy in the Tower are very like, and 
by that comparison must be correct like- 
nesses. She had, with the Tudor lust of 
power, mingled the caprices and vanity of 
Anne Boleyu; and her three thousand robes, 
all fit for use, attest the feminine failing 
of extravagance. 

She was a strange mixture of strength 
and frailty; at the age of seventy, doting 
on the handsome, chivalrous Essex, yet 
condemning him to the vilest of deaths; 
and then remorsefully lamenting him as she 
tossed in feverish unrest on the cushioned 
floor at Richmond Palace. What a com- 
ment on the vanity of human wishes are 
her last words, gasped out between heart- 
breaking moans: ‘‘ All my possessions for 
one moment of time!” In that awful hour 
of anguish and humiliation, who may guess 
what pale specters haunted the wretched 
chamber of death without hope ? 

Her body was brought by the Thames 
to Westminster. On the oaken covering 
of the leaden coffin were engraved the double 
rose and the august initials ‘‘E. R., 1603.” 
Raleigh was on duty as captain of the 
guard, his last public act, and there was 





‘*such a general sighing, groaning, and 
weeping as the like has not been seen or 
known in the memory of man.” 

She was borne to Henry Seventh’s Chapel, 
to share the narrow grave of her intolerant 
predecessor. At the head of the monu- 
ment above that contracted sepulcher are 
to be read the names of the rival queens, 
the daughter of Catharine of Arragon, and 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn. The sisters’ 
vault admits none other occupant, and the 
massive coffin of Elizabeth rests on the 
coffin of Mary. These two daughters of 
one father, so wide apart and repellent in 
life, will never be divided more. They rest 
in peace after storm in the bosom of our 
common mother. 

When the search was made for the grave 
of James First (1868) the excavations laid 
bare the wall at the east end of Elibabeth’s 
monument, and through a small opening 
the Dean of the Abbey, with reverent 
glance and bated breath, looked into the 
low, cramped black vault where the two 
queens lie alone together, the Tudor sisters, 
partners of the same throne and grave, 
sleeping in the hope of resurrection. There 
was no disorder or decay apparent, except 
that the wood had fallen over the head of 
Elizabeth’s coffin, and the wooden case had 
crumbled away at the sides and had drawn 
away part of the decaying lid. No coffin 
plate was visible, but the murky light gave 
to view a fragment of the lid, slightly 
carved. This led to further search, and the 
entire inscription was discovered, the 
Tudor badge, a full double rose, on each 
side the proud initials ‘‘E. R.,” and date. 
The coffin-case was of inch elm, but the 
ornamental lid was of fine oak, half-an- 
inch thick, laid on the inch elm cover. The 
whole was covered with red silk velvet, ‘as 
though the bare wood had not been thought 
rich enough without the velvet.” The 
vault was immediately closed again, never, 
in all probability, to be opened till the great 
day for which all other days were made 
shall rise and every burial stone be rolled 
away. 

In the tomb of the half-sisters, the chil- 
dren of Henry Eighth, the series of royal 
monuments is brought to an end in West- 
minster Abbey. 

We did not take a guide or book, pre- 
ferring to wanderabout the immense Abbey 
where every inch of space is storied and 
find it out for ourselves. We guessed at 
what was not apparent, and smiled over 
some mysterious effigies not easily solved 
by pilgrims unused to distant shrines. The 
tomb of Henry Fifth has suffered strange 
mutilations, but must have been a singular 
thing in its best estate. Upon it, his 
statue, cut from the solid heart of an Eng- 
lish oak, was plated with silver and had a 
head of solid silver. No other monument 
in the Abbey has been so despoiled. 

Two teeth of gold were early missing, 
and some years later the whole of the sil- 
ver head was carried off by robbers who 
broke in at night. Sir Roger de Coverly’s 
anger wasroused at sight of the figure of 
one of our English kings, without a head, 
which had been stolen away several years 
since. ‘‘Some whig, I warrant you. You 
ought to lock up your kings better. They'll 
carry off the body, too, if you don’t take 
care.” 

High above Henry hangs his great em- 
blazoned shield, his saddle, and his helmet. 
The shield is dinted, bruised, and rusty, 
hacked in many a bloody battle; the hel- 
met, gashed by heavy saber-strokes, is the 
‘* very casque that did affright the air at 
Agincourt” ; the same bruised helmet which 
he refused to have borne in state before him 
on his return to London. Is there a reader 
who does not instantly recall the madcap 
Prince Hal, made familiar to the theater- 
loving by the grand players of our day? 
Here is the cumbrous antique saddle, and 
all armed he 
“vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, 


To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 





Who does not remember him in his wild 
pranks with Falstaff; the scene in the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber of this very building where 
he tried on the sleeping king’s crown, in 
the spirit we can imagine a prince might 
this day long for that self-same crown? 
Can we forget his repentance in agony of 
tears and remorse and the never dying 





honors of his later life? 
buke to Falstaff : 


“I know thee not, old man! Fall to thy prayers! 
How i!) white hairs become a fool and jester !” 


And then his re- 


A gallant prince and noble king he 
loved the Abbey; and, the obstinate enemy 
of heretics, determined, had he conquered 
France, to cut down her vines with a view 
to suppressing drunkenness. A wondrous 
change from the sack-drinking companions 
of Bardolph at Dame Quickley’s, intent 
only on laughing away the roystering 
hours. And his sweet Kate, his Flower-de 
Luce, the bright, bewitching princess with 
her broken English and liquid French 
words—how sleeps she, waiting for the last 
summons to rise? Here is the chronicle of 
Catharine of Valois. The remains were 
thrust carelessly into the vacant space 
beneath her husband’s chantry. The body, 
the tender daughter of the royal line, was 
laid in a rude coffin, in a badly-appareled 
state, open to view. There it lay for many 
years, On the destruction of that chapel 
by her grandson it was placed beside her 
noble husband, and ‘‘ so it continued to be 
seen, the bones being firmly united, and 
thinly clothed with flesh, like scrapings of 
fine leather.” 

What strange impiety was this which 
gave the corpse of a princess to the eyes of 
the gaping crowd for years? Old Westmin- 
ster walls do not record. History fixes the 
fact; but makes no comment on the dis- 
graceful, brutish exposure. 
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THE PROBABLE FATE OF THE 
REVISION. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 








Some readers of the articles on the Revis. 
ion desire to know my views on the prob- 
able fate of this international and interde- 
nominational work of twelve years. I am 
not a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, and 
can no more forecast the future than any- 
body else. It was the business of the Re- 
visers to do their duty and to leave conse- 
quences to God. The aim of the under- 
taking was indeed to provide a substitute 
for the Authorized Version for public wor- 
ship as well as private edification and in- 
struction. Hence the Revisers were selected 
from all the leading denominations of Eng- 
lish-speaking Christendom and directed to 
save the idiom and general character of the 
time-honored and familiar version as much 
as faithfulness to the original admits, so as 
to make the transition as easy as possible. 
But it is for the Churches or the Christian 
public to decide whether the Revision is fit 
and worthy to take the place of the Old 
Version which has had an undisputed sway 
of more than two centuries and a half. 
Such a verdict can hardly be expected be- 
fore the whole work is completed. The 
Old Testament is still in the hands of the 
American Revisers. They have finished 
the revision proper, and are now engaged 
in preparing the American Appendix so 
called; that is,in selecting from all their 
readings and renderings which the British 
Revisers have rejected those which they 
deem worth preserving and laying before 
the public for its final decision. The prep- 
aration of such an Appendix is a delicate 
and difficult task, and will require several 
monthly sessions. But it is now confident- 
ly expected that it will be brought to a 
close before the end of the year, and that 
the Revised Old Testament will be published 
by the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge before next Spring. 

Then and not before then will the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, which originated the 
whole movement, take up the revised book 
and subject it to official judgment. ‘Chee 
ways seem to be open: to reject, to adopt, 
to recommit. The rejection seems impossi- 
ble in view of the fact that many of the 
British revisers are leading members of the 
Upper or Lower House of Convocation. 
They and their friends will not allow that 
venerable, dignified, and eminently conserv- 
ative and cautious body to stultify itself 
and to disown its ownchild. The adoption 
without any qualification will meet with 
strong opposition, no doubt, from those who 
were always opposed to any revision, who 
had no share in the present work and are 
dissatisfied with the results for some reason 
or other. Dean Burgon, of Chichester, for 





instance, will oppose the adoption with all 
his might; and it remains to be seen whether 
he has weight and influence enough to pre- 
vent it. The third possible course is a re- 
commital of the Revision to the Committee, 
with instructions to consider the chief ob- 
jections that have been made, with a view 
to remove them as far as their principles 
and honest convictions permit. This would 
not be a revision of a revision (which can- 
not be expected in the present generation), 
but simply a final edition of the revision, 
possibly with such corrections and improve- 
ments as every author is apt and anxious to 
make in his own work. The changes will, 
in any event, be very few and not affect the 
general character of the work. If this An- 
glo-American revision cannot stand, all fur- 
ther attempts at a revision must be aban- 
doned for the nineteenth century. 


As far as the Church of England is con- 
cerned, the action of the Convocation of 
Canterbury would not be sufficient. Au- 
thorization for public use requires a con- 
current action of the Convocation of 
York, and perhaps an act of Parliament or 
Privy Council. For although the days of 
royal supremacy in matters of religion are 
passed, the Church of England is still united 
to the state and cannot change her organic 
law without the consent of the civil govern- 
ment. 

The action of the Church of England will 
decide, in all probability, the course of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States and 
exert a strong moral influence upon all 
other ecclesiastical organizations which use 
King James’s version. 

But the Dissenting Churches in England 
and the free churches in America need not 
wait till the fate of the Revision is decided 
by Convocation and Parliament and Queen 
Victoria. They are independent, self-sup- 
porting and self-governing bodies. They 
are not bound to King James’s Version, ex- 
cept by long use and habit. They had no 
share in making it; they never voted for it; 
they are under no obligation of gratitude to 
the monarch who originated it, whose motto 
was: *‘No bishop; no king,” and who 
announced it as his short method with Dis- 
senters, ‘‘I will make them conform. HF 
not, I will harry them out of the land; or do 
worse; just hang them, that’s all.” They 
can adopt the Revision at any time by a 
simple resolution of their highest Church 
court, or allow their minister to use it with- 
out any formal legislation. 


The ice is broken much sooner than I ex- 
pected. One of the American Churches has 
recently taken action, and others will fol- 
low in due time. The Baptists have form- 
ally sanctioned the Anglo-American Re- 
vision, and resolved to circulate it through 
the Board of Publication and Missionary 
Society, in its Americanized shape; that is, 
with the amendments of the American Com- 
mittee incorporated into the text. 

The following is the adopting act as fur- 
nished to me on the spot by the secretary, 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan: 


“Ata meeting of the Baptist Bible Conven- 
tion held in Saratoga, N. Y., May 22d, 23d, 
1883, at which there were present and voting four 
hundred and thirty-six delegates, the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, (4th) That, while in the judg- 
ment of the Conention, the work of revision is 
not yet completed, whatever organization or or- 
ganizations shall be designated as the most de- 
sirable for the prosecution of home Bible 
work among American Baptists should now 
circulate the commonly received version. The 
New Revised Version, with the corrections 
@ the American Revisers incorporated in 
the tert, and the translation of ‘The American 
Bible Union,’ according to demand ; and thatall 
moneys specially designated for circulation of 
either of these versions should be faithfully ap- 
propriated, in keeping with the wish of the 
donor. 


Attest : Tuomas J. Moraan, Secretary.” | 


This is an important event in the history 
of the English Bible, as will appear from 
the following considerations : 

1. The Baptists are, next to the Method- 
ists, the largest denomination in the United 
States, and the pioneers in the Bible re- 
vision work. For twenty years before the 
Convocation of Canterbury began the pres- 
ent revision the ‘‘ American Bible Union” 
was at work on a Baptist version and com- 
pleted the New Testament and several 
books of the Old. The Baptists spent a vast 
amount of money on their enterprise from 
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1850 to 1870, probably a great deal more 
than the total cost of the Anglo-American 
Revision will amount to. And yet the 
work did not satisfy even them, although, 
and partly for the very reason that “baptism” 
was changed into immersion and ‘‘ John the 
Baptist” into John the Immerser. Still less 
could it commend itself to other denomina- 
tions which had no share in it. The adop- 
tion of the Anglo-American Revision is a 
virtual abandonment of the specific Baptist 
Version. It never had very much author- 
ity and will now pass away from the stage 
with the credit of a tentative pioneer work 
made at a time when revision was very un- 
popular. It is important to add that Dr. 
Conant, the veteran scholar and chief 
among Baptist Revisers, is in cordial 
sympathy with the American Revision Com- 
mittee, and has of late regularly attended 
the sessions of the Old Testament Com- 
pany, of which he has been a member from 
the beginning. 

2. The Baptist Bible Convention, at Sara- 
toga, was, I am told, the most widely repre- 
sentative Baptist convention ever held on 
this continent, and included many of the 
most influential leaders from all parts of the 
country. I was present during a part of the 
sessions and witnessed the intense interest 
which was felt in the proceedings and the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which the unani- 
mous conclusion created in the audience 
that filled every spot of the large Baptist 
church at Saratoga. For years the Baptist 
denomination has been agitated by the ques- 
tion which Bible they should adopt and by 
what agency they should circulate it. Some 
favored the Authorized Version and the 
American Bible Society; others the Baptist 
Version and the Baptist Bible Society; still 
others the employment of their Board of 
Publication and the Foreign Missionary 
Society as the agents. All favored the 
Anglo-American Revision as one of the 
Bibles to be adopted and circulated by the 
denomination, The matter was long and 
ably discussed. Only one speaker opposed 
the ‘‘Canterbury” Revision, as he mis- 
called it, and threatened to cut his right arm 
off and to leave the denomination if they 
adopted it; but he found no one to second 
his motion, while several of the weightiest 
Speakers nobly defended the work in which 
such Baptists as Drs. Kenrick, Osgood, 
Conant, and the late Dr. Hackett took a 
prominent part. 

8. The conclusion reached after a most 
animated contest was absolutely unanimous. 
(The one dissenting member alluded to was 
cither absent or silent at the concluding 
session. We hear he is still a Baptist with 
both arms in sound condition.) Those who 
had first voted in the negative in the after- 
noon, nobly came forward in the evening 
session and begged to change their vote to 
the affirmative. Even the most unmanage- 
able advocates of an independent Baptist 
Bible Society and Bible Version gracefully 
submitted to the wishes of their brethren. It 
was a scene suchas is rarely witnessed in 
an ecclesiastical assembly. All shook 
hands and joined with ringing enthusiasm 
in singing ‘‘ Blessed be the tie that binds ” 
and ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 

4. A liberal Baptist of Brooklyn has 
already presented th Baptist Board of 
Publication with electrotype plates of the 
Revised New Testament in which the ren- 
derings of the American Appendix are incor- 
porated in the text, and large sums of 
money have been contributed toward its 
freest and cheapest circulation. 


The action of the Baptist Bible Conven- 
tion was the wisest that could be taken by 
it in the present state of things. 

The most ardent advocates of the Anglo- 
American Revision could not wish for more 
than a fair chance and trial. Any legisla- 
tion prohibitive of the old and coercive of 
the New Version would be preposterous and 
defeat its own end. Let both be used to- 
gether and leave it to the future whether 
the new, by its superior merits, will super- 
sede the other, The common sense of the 
Christian people will ultimately prefer the 
better to the good. Every scholar admits 
that the Revision is better. Therefore it 
will stand. Revolutions never go back- 
ward. King James’s Version is doomed to 
a peaceful death and honorable burial, like 
ts predecessors which it gradually super- 
seded without any special legislation. Or 





rather, let us say, whatever is true and good 
and beautiful in the venerable Old Version 
will survive in the new. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
eg ee 
CHRISTIAN AND NOT CHRISTIAN: 
THE RADICAL DIFFERENCE, 
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Ir may sound strangely to call a man a 
Christian who never heard of Christ; but it 
would be folly to talk about the subject 
named above unless we assume that any 
man is a Christian who enjoys the favor of 
God in this life and will be saved in the 
life to come; Melchisedek and Socrates, if 
we believe them to be saved men. 

Now, both common sense and inspiration 
teach us that the terms Christian and not- 
Christian are indentical with good and bad, 
righteous and wicked. There is no genus 
tertium to be interposed, such as a class of 
moralists. To say that men are either 
Christians, moralists, or not-Christians is 
the same way of speaking as to say that 
they may be divided into the good, the bad, 
and the Republican Party. Moralists are 
indeed a class really existing, but are not 
co-ordinate with the others; moralists must 
fall under the head either of Christians or 
not-Christians. A moralist is either good 
or bad. If good he is a Christian, if bad 
he is not a Christian. Of course we mean 
good and bad in the judgment of God, who 
cannot err. 

This is the conclusion of common sense. It 
puts an intolerable strain upon us to believe 
that any really good man lies under God’s 
frown and condemnation, or that any such 
will be excluded at last from a standing- 
place at his right hand. It would take 
away from the place of final punishment 
some of its most dreadful terrors could we 
be assured that some good men go there. 
But this is incredible; and but few believe 
it when stated in this way. It is in the 
highest degree important that all teachers 
of the public guard the public mind from 
confusion with regard to these fundament- 
al distinctions. That will be a disastrous 
day when it is widely thought that to be a 
Christian is something different from being 
a good and righteous man. 

The Bible uses these terms interchangea- 
bly. It certainly teaches that to be a Chris- 
tian is necessary to salvation. ‘He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life.” But it says also: ‘‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven is like unto a net that was cast 
into the sea and gathered of every kind; 
which when it was full they drew to shore, 
and sat down and gathered the good into 
vessels but cast the bad away.” The con- 
clusion is unavoidable that to bea good and 
righteous man and to be a Christian are one 
and the same thing. 

The question then is as to the precise dif- 
ference betwecn a good man and a bad 
man. Nothing is surer or plainer than that 
mere good nature, kindly feelings, and gen- 
erous impulses do not constitute a good 
man; forone may have all these and yet be 
notoriously false and unworthy. 


It is not so plain, but equally true, that 
mere conformity in outward respects to the 
rules of common morality does not consti- 
tute a good man; though in my opinion 
strict conscientiousness goes much further 
in proving real goodness of character than 
we have been wont to acknowledge. For 
a scriptural example of a moral man who 
was not a good man we may cite the case 
of the young ruler. A stream may be clear 
to the eye and still contain deadly poisons. 

What then is the distinctive thing? To 
my mind itis this. When a man has a dis- 
position to take the side of that which is 
good #henever and wherever it is placed 
recognizably before him he shows himself 
to be a good man, and, therefore, a Chris- 
tian. Itis not of absolutely supreme im- 
portance in what form it manifests itself, 
whether in the form of a political measure, 
or a charity to a beggar’s child, or in what- 
ever way; if it is manifestly one’s dis- 
position and ruling principle to take its side 
and do its requirements, running all neces- 
sary risks, he is doubtless a good man and 
may cherish a hope of Heaven. 

‘‘Then Christ has nothing to do with the 
matter. We may be Christians as well 

without Christ as with. He may be ig- 
nored.” 





By no manner of means; for he is the 


one supreme manifestation of goodness to/’ 


us all; its divine impersonation; its most 
bright and engaging example. In his own 
person, in the words he uttered, in the cause 
he espoused and in the death he died, he is 
the one great light of goodness in this 
world; the fountain light of all ourseeing. 
To say that to be a Christian consists ina 
disposition to stand on the side of goodness, 
and then to add that it makes no difference 
whether we turn to Christ or not is an ab- 
surdity so great as to make us doubt the 
sincerity of the man who should be guilty 
of it. Certainly no man who has ever had 
evena glimpse of Christ could say such a 
thing. 

Indeed, this way of viewing this subject 
shows why we must make so much of 
Christ in our efforts to make men good. 
In him we see goodness, not as an abstract 
quality, but as a person; as aperfectly pure 
and holy person; as a person whose moral 
excellence and sublimity, together with his 
works, prove him to be divine; as a person 
engaged in a mission of self-sacrificing love 
on behalf of men, which is always the best 
manifestation of goodness; and finally, as 
a person whose teaching must forever be 
an authority in matters of the Spirit. The 
name of Christ is above every name, 
whether in Heaven or on earth, and so is 
the test of real goodness of character. The 
good man is the one who has accepted 
Christ as his portion for time and eternity, 
and who stands on his side against all op- 
posers. Whatever the appearances, who- 
ever is against Christ, cannot by any possi- 
bility be a good man, inasmuch as he is 
opposed to goodness in its supreme mani. 
festation. He cannot love money who hates 
gold. 

All this goes on the supposition, of course, 
that the manin question has seen Christ. 
But what if he live in heathen lands, where 
the name of Christ was never spoken? Or, 
if he live in Christian lands, what if his 
mental and spiritual surroundings have 
been such as to shut out the light of life or 
to pervert it so that he never gets any true 
view of the Saviour? There are myriads 
of such persons ; and to them the incarnate 
Christ can be no decisive test of goodness. 
They have never seen him. If they have 
any conception of Christ at all it is so un- 
true that it is more of a caricature than a 
real image. 

While the supreme manifestation of 
goodness is denied to such unfortunate be- 
ings, they doubtless see innumerable other 
manifestations; and if they really do take 
its side and stand there for its own sake 
they take Christ’s side andare, therefore, in 
the eye of God Christians. Goodness is 
one indivisible thing; and if we embrace it 
in one of its most humble manifestations, 
we thereby embrace Christ, who is its 
supreme manifestation. Thus is open to 
us a wide field for the exercise of charity, 
and we can exercise it without relaxing our 
hold on Christ. 

To be a Christian is to take the side of 
what is good for its own sake. But Christ 
is the supremely good; the chiefest among 
ten thousand and altogether lovely. 

FAIRHAVEN, VT. 
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OUR “MAN OF MACEDONIA.” 
HIS DEEDS AND OUR DUTIES. 





BY MORGAN CALLAWAY, D.D., 
PresIpENT oF Paine InstTITUTS, AUGUSTA, GA. 





(PREACHED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF Emory COL- 
LEGE AND THE CITIZENS OF OXFORD, GA,, JANUARY 
2p, 1883, ON THE OCCASION OF Dr. CALLAWAY'S 
TAKING LRAVE OF THEM.] 


“ Therefore, O King Agrippa, I waa not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.”—Acts xxvi, 19. 

WHATEVER may be said of “ visions,” this much 
is true; they come to men of an earnest nature, 
and of a devoted purpose. ‘“ Visions” do not 
create earnestness, they direct or intensify it. 
Saul, riding up to Damascus, was as intent as 
Paul rebuking Greek religiousness on Mars Hill. 
Moses was a patriot, though a petulant one, 
when slaying the Egyptians, as well as when 
leading Israel. Inspiration to noble emprise 
then, it seems, is elective; it is partial to him 
who is in some sort equipped ; it shuns him who 
is careless and incapable. The apostle would 
never have seen the ‘Man of Macedonia,” or 
heard his cry, ‘‘Come over and help us,” had he 
not, a short time before, been looking across the 
sea, prospecting for the Master. 

Every call toa higher work, or a better work, 
or a larger work, is of God, though there be no 
accompanying voice, or sheet, or cloven tongue, 





or descending dove. In each and every instance 
the vision—if one there be—is in itself but an 
adjunct graciously granted by the Father in 
adaptedness to the person called, the purpose to 
be accomplished, or the people to be effected. 
Our blended spiritual and material nature re- 
quires concessions to each of its constituents, 
The personal disclosures of the Father himself 
are but kindly adjustments to our dual constitu- 
tion. Our spiritual is tied down by our bodily 
nature, and so in Eden it was needful, it may be, 
that God should be represented by a voice; but 
now the Christian hears inly the message of the 
Spirit, as also ‘what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches.” On Sinai, God appeared in fire in 
the unburning bush; but now the Christian 
knows, with Mrs. Browning, that ‘every bush 
is afire with God.” In the religious rites of the 
Jews, the flame and beast and blood were helpful 
to the unspiritual worshiper, and pointed out, as 
well as types and shadows could, the spiritual 
truth of the later religion ; and the climax of the 
cross was for the reconciling descent of the 
Divine One, the shuddering, suffering God-man. 
Now, however, since redemption is wrought in 
the tragedy at Calvary, in which the agony fof 
the crucifixion demanded the endurance of a 
God, and the else dead soul is alive through the 
Christ, the communion of God with man begins 
to assume, not at once and abruptly, but by a 
sort of progression, the spiritual form, in keep- 
ing with the aroused and freshly endowed 
spiritual nature, ever existing but slumbering 
from the heaviness of the body. Weare not sur- 
prised, then, that the calls of God to man later 
in the Christian era should be suited to the 
changed or advanced conditions of such period. 

It is not, however, the “vision” as such we 
are to discuss, but the conditions of a Christly 
call, and the Christian responses to such call, 

A conscience in matters religious is a prere- 
quisite to a call to Christian work. The flery 
Saul was no careless religionist, no ecclesiastical 
dilettante,"no inert sectarian. He was alive to all 
that pertained to the synagogue, jealous of the 
dignity of the Sanhedrim, and scrupulous of the 
righteousness of the Pharisee. No danger 
daunted his patriotism or cooled the ardor of 
his religion. “In all good conscience” he 
championed the cause of his sect, and, with the 
thought of doing God service, challenged the 
followers of Jesus whenever and wherever 
met with. But the honest man is not long left in 
error ; and soon the stricken Saul, a moment ago 
a persecutor of the saints, now “ not disobedient 
unto the heavenly “ vision,” by Christ’s own 
command is “set up for the defense of the 
Gospel.” A conscience Paul had, intelligent of 
the best forms of good and the best means of 
securing it; for Pharisaism itself ranked next 
to Christianity, and whenever, in his new devyo- 
tion, a better way of advancing the cause of 
Christ was indicated, the better way was adopted. 
Were the message to his own countrymen, well ; 
to the Gentiles, well. At Rome or at Athens, 
anywhere, so that the Gospel be preached, A 
conscience had he, daring enough to break 
through the restraints of tradition, hardy 
enough to bear the censure of long-time com- 
rades, to confront the oppositions of new rela- 
tionships with men and affairs and move on in 
his sphere with the strength of a God-given con- 
viction, A conscience had Paul sensitive to 
the right and inciting to ite discharge. The light 
from Heaven shines about him, »linding yet illum- 
inating him, and his submission is prompt, posi- 
tive, unhesitating. The Lord speaks; he cannot 
doubt, He turns not back to bury the dead of 
Pharisaism, to answer the possible questionings 
of a father, the probable pleadings of a mother, 
the assured arraignment of the elders, nor sel- 
fishly to look upon the heritage of his home. 
No; he has met the King on the highway, and 
acknowledging his sovereignty, and proclaimed 
a Knight of the Cross, he delays only to receive 
the brotherly God-speed of Ananias, and enters at 
once the lists of Christian enterprise. A conscience 
had he, suggesting and enforcing obedience, in- 
volving the unconditional eurrender of the cher- 
ished friendships and intimacies and ambitions 
of young manhood, a manhood already masterful 
among the spirited and cultured of his country- 
men ; an obedience so sacrificial as to claim the 
all of his past, that he might bestow the all of 
his future on the King and his Kingdom, And 
in this his heart, like David's, was fixed, Had 
he looked back his heroism would be less strik- 
ing but more human. But there is no regretful 
retrospect, no longing to return to the former 
life. ‘It was Jesus,” he says. “I saw the 
Lord,” ‘He has commissioned me, anc I lay 
down my commission only with my life,” A 
conscience had he, commanding an obedienc® 
not only to renounce or negatively to endure, 
but pressing him through perils in numbers and 
fearfulness hitherto unencountered; an obedi- 
ence that hears the voice of duty, and heeds and 
labors and suffers, and dies if best, because God 
calls for the sacrifice, And no wonder, if in his 
case the words, ‘It is Jesus whom thou, perse- 
cutest,” rang, as doubtless they did, with the 
pathos of a wounded friend and with the holy 
indignation of an offended God. One flash of 
divine light burns up his hereditary pride and 
discloses in its brightness the face of Jesus, one 
word from whom was enough to win his love and 
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service forever. A conscience making faith 
operative and obedience co-operative. While 
Paul spoke and wrote, and more than the other 
apostles formulated Christian truth, his labors 
yet subserve the purpose of his mission. No 
question of genealogy, nor of learning, nor of 
casuistry, nor of theology, hindered him from 
declaring the saving knowledge of Jesus, and 
carrying in person that knowledge to the “ re- 
gions beyond.” He was consumed of his call; 
and God was with him in word and in work; 
with him in his discourses to his own people and 

‘ to foreigners, in the provinces and in the capi- 
tals of the countries, in prisons and before 
kings. Only in the life of Jesus is the self-sur- 
render fuller. It was, forsooth, the obedience 
of the Master that made possible the obedience 
of the apostle. ‘“Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business?” reappeared in the 
repentant but consecrating cry, ‘‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” Probably those other 
words, so strangely thrilling, knotting, as it 
were, the muscles, warming the blood, and firing 
the heart for holy endeavor, ‘‘ I must work the 
works of him that sent me while it is day, for 
the night cometh when no man can work,” prob- 
ably these nerve him; or those half human, half 
divine words, seeming to sound from the cross 
itself ; “IT have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished !” 
These words at least steadied him as he said: 
“Tam now ready to be offered up, and the time 
of my departure is at hand.” And all these 
mighty words, by every one of which Paul had 
lived, and the Jast triumphant utterance of the 
Crucified: ‘It is finished!” enabled the devoted 
martyr to shout the song of victory; ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness which the Lord, 
the Righteous Judge, shall give me in that day ; 
and not to me only, but to all tem also that love 
his appearing.” 

Ts this the manner of a Christian call, you 
may ask, and this the character of Christian 
work? Verily; the servant is not above his 
Lord, Differences of manifestations there are ; 
but this is the key-note of all summoning to 
duty. There are degrees of capability of the 
man, and differences in the magnitude of the 
work, but nevertheless to the humblest as to the 
highest the injunction is: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

In this throng of noble young men there are 
those, perhaps, who feel the stirrings of a new 
and holy purpose, the conviction of a life-work. 
Our Father in Heaven, like our father on earth, 
leaves no child without suggestions of duty. 
Already he may have put his hand on one of you 
and said: “‘ My son, here is thy field of labor.” 
To another: “There is thy field! Enter.” Not 
always, however, does he invite to the high 
offices of the Gospel ministry, to the heroic du- 
ties of the missionary, or the sacrificial services 
of martyrdom, but yet invites to Christian work ; 
for there isno other that he can offer, no other 
that you can accept, but at the hazard of your 
manhood and the hope of your salvation. He 
has put his hand on you, mayhap, for the minis- 
try of healing. If so, receive your authority and 
yo forth in the world’s hospital and follow the 
practice of the Great Physician. Or he has 
summoned you to the ministry of justice. If 
ao, heed the herald, and enter the courts 
in the spirit of the Lord of righteous- 
ness, Or possibly, as Wordsworth at nineteen 
years of age, you have movings to the ministry 
of song. If so, catch the strain of David's harp, 
and with all your powers exalt David’s greater 
fon, making the earth vocal with his praises, 
who with you redeems your faculties, Or with 
Socrates, and Confucius, and Buddha, and the 
Master himself, you may be conducted to a seat 
in the school of philosophy in the munistry of 
truth. If so, reverently bow your head, and, 
humbly seeking knowledge of Him who is the 
truth, speak with no Delphic dubiousness, but 
‘asthe oracles of God,” with the authority of a 
prophet whose lips glgw with divine fire, remem- 
bering that the words he gives you, “they are 
spirit and they are life.” ‘If any man minis- 
ter” in anything ‘let him do it as of the abil- 
ity which God giveth, that God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ.” 

Do you ask why I resign a chairin which I 
delight, sundering, in some sort, ties which have 
grown stronger through the intimacies of a dec- 
ade with the honored and beloved President 
and Professors of Emory College and students 
whom, year after year, [have striven with a pro- 
fessor’s pride to instruct, and with a father’s 
love have sought to counsel, and leave a com- 
munity to which Iam endeared and by which I 
have been honored? The tenor of this discourse 
is an answer ; but the answer will be fuller as we 


Providence is provident. He does no more and 
no less than is requisite to call his laborers or 
carry forward his work. Instructed Ohristian- 
ity needs not the signs and visions of its earlier 
years. Tt reads in the book of an ever-opening 
Providence the facts of life and their prophecy 
of good or ili, He who does not read the lessons 
has eyes and sees not ; he who does not catch the 








battle-call of events has an ear and hears not. If 
the Church and the Christ for the past of their 
history have needed the help of their adherents 
and the enthusiasm of their devotees, that need 
is augmented by every occurence affecting the 
state of society or the condition of the peoples. 
The modification of a tariff, the readjustment of 
international relations, the matter of immigra- 
tion, the projection of a railway, the opening out 
of acanal, the success or defeat of a national 
party, home questions and foreign questions—all 
these and a hundred others are to be observed 
and their indications considered. As the mete- 
orologist watches the clouds and the winds, and 
gauges their expectant density and force and 
current in order to forewarn the people against 
flood and wreck, or, if the omens be favorable, to 
encourage them to make capital of the coming 
season, #0 should the Christian watch the 
strength and drift of the social and religious ele- 
ments that disaster may not come upon the 
Church, or, if the promise be propitious, that its 
enterprises may be furthered according to the 
opportunity. He must be blind indeed who does 
not see in the signsof the times the hand of the 
Father beckoning on the children of his love in 
noble doing for him and his First-born; who 
does not realize how he is preparing the nations 
and peoples to become his people and the King- 
dom of the Lord Christ; how, for instance, he 
causes the Crescent_to wane under the light of 
the Cross aml shakes the Vatican toits founda- 
tions and threatens the vicar with dethrone- 
ment; how he subsidizes the wealth of the mil- 
lionaire and" the ubiquitous power of the press 
to pioneer the Dark Continent, and opens the 
highway of land and sea to commerce and Chris- 
tianity; how he raises up a great statesman, 

wise and broad and catholic enough to estimate 
aright the turbulence of the Kelt and the tyranny 
of the Saxon, and strongly placing a hand on 

each, saying with the sovereignty of Christian 
conservatism, “Ye be brethren; live and let 
live” ; how in our own country, darkly to us at 
first, a Christian President is stricken down, but 
afterward clearly seen as a sacrifice, uniting a 
divided people by the sympathy of a common 

sorrow, cementing the energies and the indus- 
tries and re-establishing the comities of the erst 
estranged and embittered sections by the blood 

of the brave, good man; how everywhere and 
in every way God, by his providences of battle 
and of book, of canal and of council, by trade 
and by treaty, by college and by church, is de- 
claring his interest in the people—in the people 

apart from national aristocracies—and cultivat- 

ing a patriotism as broad as humanity and a re- 

ligion which finds the offices of charity adapted 

to all countries and people; how he is teaching 

us to look out from ourselves to get the signifi- 
cance of the growth of other nationalities, their 
commercial and legislative changes, the recast- 
ing of their ecclesiastical machinery to that of 
the civil government; to look back, in order to 
conserve what of good there may be in the reli- 
gions of the elder days, what the science of reli- 
gion discovers as the root-thought of religion, 
and if Christianity is the tree growing up from 
that root, to spread like a banyan over the land ; 
how he teaches us to look in, in upon our per- 
sonal heart to assure us that it beats time to the 
militant musicof our Zion ; in upon the heart of 
the Church, to notice if, while aggressively en- 

gaged, it maintains an immediate surveillance, a 
home husbanding, a heart holiness, or if she be 

not forgetful, as it may be, of the presence of 

work so near that it may be overlooked, so hum- 

ble that it may be slighted, so unattractive that 
it may be shirked; to look in upon the 

heart of the Church to know whether, from the 

prestige of foreign enterprises in which Carey 

and Judson and others, the heroes of a former 
epoch, participated, and the later glory of scores 
of embassadors to heathen countries, not un- 

worthily headed in our own Church by our 

Georgia Allen, it may not be sensible of the 

shadow cast on our else bright record by the un- 

illumined presence of the Negro, for the trans- 

formation of which he unmurmuringly and elo- 
quently pleads; to look in upon the heart of the 
Church to see if unhaply it be swollen with the 

vanity of her growing concern and contributions 
to evangelize the Indian and the Malay, but does 
not realize the meagerness of her efforts in miti- 
gating the ills of the ignorant and in correcting 
the moral disorders right at her door and hard 
by her altars. 

The brotherhood of the races, now and then 
disputed, is without controversy a tenet of the 
Christian Church. Sometimes, however, like 
other commonwealths, the Church, from lethargy 
or passion, or other discreditable reason, permits 
her statutes to be broken and even her funda- 
mental law to be set at naught. The doctrine of 
brotherhood has ample advocacy, though not 
abounding in illustration. The kinship of the 
human family is the burden of the song of the 
Communist ; is the holiday ritual of the capitalist. 
It is the probable result of the studies of the 
ethnologist ; is the prophecy, at least, of com- 
parative philology. It colors the argument of the 
statesman and it is the eloquence of the orator. 
It is the creed of the clergyman and the unction 
of the preacher, Itis the implication of diplo- 
macy and the only possible nerus of the races, It 
is the communion of saints. In all the appeals 








of the Gospel it is the present prevalent power. 
It is the first article of catholic Christianity. It 
was the lesson of the sheet, of the call to the 
Gentiles, of the pause at Jacob’s Well. It is the 
statement and reiteration of the “faith once 
delivered to the saints.” It is the heart of the 
history of the entire Christian movement. It is- 
in the Lord’s prayer and in all the prayers of 
all who follow the Lord. It is in the Sermon on 
the Mount and in every sermon since uttered by 
all who hold to the doctrine of that sermon. It is 
in the discussions of the college of the apostles 
and in the theologies of all the doctors who fol- 
low that school. It is in the baptism of Pentecost, 
“when devout men from every nation under 
heaven ”—Parthians and Medes and Elamites 
and the reat—felt the holy flame, and in all on 
whom the tongue of fire has since rested, It is in 
Peter’s sermon and in every missionary sermon. 
It is incarnate in the person of every evangelist. 
It is in the great Bible houses of Great Britain 
and America, in their marvelous supply of the 
Word, and is emphasized in the revised edition 
of the Scriptures. It is in the missions among 
every kindred and tribe and tongue among men ; 
and there is but one exception to the universality 
of the doctrine; but one instance in which the 
theory of the brotherhood of the races, so widely, 
strongly, practically, beneficiently, Christianly 
accepted, is ignored ; but one instance where the 
judgment hesitates, or rather where the heart 
declines the suggestion of kinship. Let the 
walls of China be battered down by the army of 
the Lord of Hosts,let her gods bow to the scepter 
of King Immanuel, let the doctrine of Confucius 
be substituted by the doctrine of Jesus, let her 
mandarins be supplanted or retaught by Chris- 
tian doctors, let her schools yield to the schools 
of the Anglo-American! cries the Church; and 
Christendom rightly responds Amen. But when 
a people with no heraldry and no heroes, with no 
traditions of valor and no records of virtue, save 
that of two centuries of unrebelling servitude 
and of patient, uncomplaining service—a people 
seemingly selected by the Father, in the tender- 
est exercise of his compassion, to illustrate the in- 
finite reaches of his mercy to the end of a nation’s 
recovery and asa means of grace to the more 
favored of his families—only in this case and 
toward this family does benevolence become 
cautious and fraternity reserved. Why in our 
educational and evangelistic enterprises at 
home we should exclude the Negro from the 
scope of their beneficence, while missions are 
organized and sustained by us here and elsewhere 
for the white man, the red man, the yellow man, 
and even for the black man when at antipodal 
distance may admit of apology, but not of justi- 
fication. Intrusted to us for tutelage and guardi- 
anship, we should be unfilial to our Father and 
unbrotherly toward his child were we to deny 
him the assistance his moral and intellectual im- 
potence invokes, A true brother is tenderer to 
the unfortunate than to the favored. Pagan 
chivalry draws its sword for the defenseless and 
the weak, and Christian charity must not be 
behind in helpful ministries. The Christliest 
mission is to the poorest of the brethren. If it 
be expressive of a proper sentiment to sigh over 
the woes and wasting of the American Indian, or 
a source of pride to point to the Hawaians as a 
‘nation born in a day”; if Mungo Park lives in 
our memory for first carrying the Gospel torch 
in the jungles of Africa; and if he who in our 
day making in the same dismal regions a tour 
unmatched in daring adventure save by the 
perils that Paul recounts, is enshrined in our 
hearts, in the name of the Christ, we ask, Are 
we to let the seven million Negroes in our 
midst perish for lack of knowledge, and 
the civilization of Africa, for which Livingstone 
died and Stanley imperiled himself, be indefi- 
nitely postponed ? Are we Christian men and 
women permitting the sophistry of a former 
servile relation to impose on our judgment and 
retard our offices of kindness to the race that 
cries to us from the depths of a pitiable pover- 
ty ? Shall we deaden the call of duty and of 
conscience by the silly, selfish, sinful subterfuge 
that others liberated them and by these others 
they should be cared for? The argument, if it 
may be thus dignified, is unmanly; for we ap- 
pealed to the sword and we should abide by its 
arbitrament. It comes of spite; for whatever 
disparagements the Negro may deserve, none are 
chargeable to resentment. In the bitter contro- 
versy which precipitated the cloud of war 
he had no part. In the “thunder of cap- 
tains and the shouting” of the storm of war he 
had no voice nor command, Red-handed war 
had no willing allyin him. Well might the Ne- 
gro say to the ghost of the Confederacy : ‘Shake 
not thy gory locks at me. Thou canst not say I 
did it.” The social anomaly, the war-puzzle of 
our day, presents itself in the fact that the Negro 
furnished the “sinews of war” to the people 
who would keep him a slave, to the proposed de- 
feat of a people who did in the end free and en- 
franchise him. In the flow of fraternal blood, he 
was as unoffending as the stone we stumble at; 
as innocent of wrong as his incapacity was nota- 
ble; but for which incapacity he would rise in 
the estimation of the right-thinking to the vir- 
tueand rank of a hero, He is hardly a brave 
man who vents his indignation on one too hum- 
ble to reply, too servile to retaliate. He is a fool 








who swears at a stone. He is a coward who takes 
vengeance of the helpless. 

In disbursing the benefactions of the Church, 
it is not a first question: “To what extent may a 
given race be susceptible of improvement?” but 
rather: ‘Is it susceptible at all?” Not whether 
the Negro can be brought to appreciate the phi- 
losophy of Newton or the poetry of Milton, but, 
“Can he appreciate learning in any form?” 
which question intelligent men have long since 
answered in the affirmative, and the answer con- 
firmed by every renewal and enlargement of the 
experiment. He has lost his reckoning who in- 
quires fearfully if 1t be a proper thing or a pos- 
sible thing to educate the Negro. The best men 
always acknowledged its rightfulness. The 
proudest intellect this Southland has produced, 
in a lecture on slavery, delivered at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, January, 1856 (he then being 
United States senator from Georgia), in answer- 
ing objections to slavery, said: “It is objected 
that our slaves are debarred the benefits of edu- 
cation, This objection is well taken and is not 
without force. And for this evil the slaves are 
greatly indebted to the abolitionists, Formerly 
in none of the Slave States was it forbidden to 
teach slaves to read and to write ; but the charac- 
ter of the literature sought to be furnished 
them by the abolitionists caused these states to 
take counsel rather of their passions than of 
their reason and to lay the ax at the root of the 
evil. Better counsels will in time prevail, and 
this will be remedied. It is true that the slave, 
from his protected position, has less need of edu- 
cation than the free laborer who has to struggle 
for himself in the welfare of society; yet it is 
useful to him, to his master, and to society.” 

So Robert Toombs in 1856. 

The work of education with the freedman is 
begun, and it will go on whether we take part or 
not; but it is the judgment of wise men, not 
speaking for the Church, that we of the South, 
as best knowing his capacity and character and 
being most deeply involved in his welfare, and 
he being indissolubly bound up with us in for- 
tune, should on account of our position and the 
closeness of our relations, past and present, be 
intrusted with the responsible duty. The ties of 
the Southern gentleman and the Negro servant 
are not altogether of sentiment; the kindly in- 
terchanges of chivalric favor and leal following 
are not wanting in, but rise above, sentiment; 
and these ties, so pleasing and useful under the 
old, should remain undisturbed under the new 
régime. And if the obligation to protect and 
elevate was fel; in the former state, much more 
does it press upon us in the latter; for while our 
relation heretofore, under statutory restrictions 
then deemed expedicnt, forbade the fullest effort 
in the instruction of the servant, and the sym- 
pathy entertained for him did not have full ex- 
ercise, now, however—with the record of devo- 
tedness during the war, a devotedness which in 
a more vindictive race would have been converted 
into outrage and plunder, and since in the rush 
of liberty on him and all the flatteries of cit- 
izenship incident to the issue and exigency of 
war, and yet maintaining an unequaled poise 
of prudence—every instinct of a higher hered- 
ity, every throb of humanity, and every senti- 
ment of Christian brotherhood and charity, 
should lead us to open our hearts and our purses 
to his needs, his industrial deficiencies, his me- 
chanic inaptness, his moral lowness, his educa- 
tional wants, his lingering fetichism; not satis- 
fying ourselves in a serene but unassisting 
sympathy, but by the power of a personal 
presence and a_ personal persistence bring 
to bear the resources of an accumulat- 
ed experience in the ethics of home, 
and: of probity in business and _ politics 
and the sanctities of religion, elevate him to the 
character as well as the rank of a civilized, Chris- 
tianized citizen. The interdependence of a 
life-time and our intimate knowledge of his tem- 
perament and talent make us his qualified in- 
structors. 

But besides these considerations and our near- 
ness of attitude, we ought to teach him because 
of an indebtedness coeval with the colonial pe- 
riod. Not to speak of lighter services at our 
homes and in personal attendance, it is in order 
to recall the fact that the Negro’s lusty strokes 
felled the forests from the Chesapeake to the 
Gulf of Mexico; that his spade drained our 
swamps and lowlands ; that he followed the plow 
over every acre of our fields; that his pick dug 
out all the ores smelted in our furnaces ; that his 
scoop and dump-cart graded our Southern rail- 
ways; and that though he does not monopolize 
the labor in our factories, yet his labor producéd 
the cetton our mills have spun and the mills of 
America have woven. His toil alone clothes at 
least the poor of two continents, If exemption 
from the severer forms of bodily toil be a relief, 
if leisure for learning or pleasure produced with- 
out sacrifice be a boon, if the prosperous indus- 
tries and the high civilization of our section bea 
blessing, for this relief and boon and blessing we 
are largely indebted to the Negro. 

We have spoken of the Negro as related to the 
conduct of the war; but it remains to be said 
that, in relation to us as a friend during that pe- 
riod, and to our wives and children as guardian, 
the testimony of his fidelity is on the lips of ev- 
ery surviving soldier. It is easy to conjecture 
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how, with a race less loyal to home and patron, 
the testimony in the case might have been a nar- 
rative of lawlessness and license. What he re- 
frained from, therefore, is to his credit. But in 
the four years of darkness and demoralization, 
when, besides those of military age, every boy 
whose muscles were equal to the support of a 
musket and every old man with vigor enough to 
mark time was called to the front, the Negro, 
commanding as a patriarch and reverent as a 
priest, kept sacred vigil at our homes. Besides 
this, with a foresight not developed for himself 
or his family, but evoked by virtue of his office 
and the piteous destitution of our loved ones, he 
provided for their wants. ‘‘They were a-hun- 
gered, and he fed them.” What he did is to his 
honor. What we refrain from in our place of 
power as the superior race shall be to our credit ; 
what we do in return shall be proof of our ap- 
preciation. The conduct of the Negro during the 
war proves him kindly, temperate, trustworthy. 
His conduct since the war reveals in him consid- 
erateness, purpose, capacity an order of growing 
good qualities. During the war, his inferior 
courage, it may be assumed, inured to his supe- 
rior servicableness, his fears giving counsel to 
his courtesy and care. So set it down, if you will, 
though the logic is as lame as the charge is un- 
grateful. 

But whatever may be lacking in his history up 
to the time of his emancipation to inspire’ the 
confidence of a high civilization for him has 
since been abundantly furnished. The sudden 
access of privilege and power is a test of charac- 
ter amongall races. Personal and national illus- 
trations are not wanting of the danger of the ex- 
periment, The supposition was general here and 
elsewhere that the freedman, with his unbought 
honors, would withhold the wonted regard to his 
former friend, and that in the anomalous case of 
freedman without fortune or a freehold, a citi- 
zen without social position, having a ballot which 
had as well been a boomerang, the marvel is that 
in all these years since his enfranchisement his 
deportment has been courteous, respectful, def- 
erential. Nor has he on the farm, in the shop, 
in the rail-cab, at the polls, in the church, or 
anywhere, by an organized effort, gought to inter- 
rupt the harmony hitherto existing—to force 
himself to social equality, to parade unseemly his 
new honors, or in anywise to disturb the peace 
and good-will of the commonwealth. He has 
wisely, at times, declined to exercise the rights of 
citizenship, and has been content with less than 
the law of the land guaranteed and a strong 
Government stood pledged to enforce. If by the 
meek is meant he who in spite of the chance for 
wrong-doing is inoffensive, and in spite of hu- 
miliation is yet teachable, the Negro unques- 
tionably ought to inherit the earth. Character, 
too, is evinced in the ability to conceive and hold 
to a purpose till it is attained. This, with the 
freedman, is illustrated in his eighteen years of 
the schools of citizenship, in the considerateness 
mentioned, which of itself has disarmed antipa- 
thy; but along with this he has demonstrated 
his increasing will-power by ceaseless efforts in 
the industries which go to the establishment of a 
home and making it comfortable, and his pur- 
pose has deepened as his little successes have 
added to his fortune and confirmed his faith. 
His very air has grown reflective, and his step is 
firm under the hope and conviction of a future. 
The tax- book furnishes a confirmatory column. 

But character can never be of the highest 
order without the highest intelligence. In the 
mere order of time, bread-winning requires a 
first intelligence. That knowledge the freed- 
man has long had; and in home-making 
knowledge his advance, as we have seen, 
is creditable. But wide are the circles 
of knowledge into which, as yet, he has not en- 
tered, but for which the evidence of his capacity 
gives promise of eventual introduction. This 
mnch to show that the freedman is deserving our 
benefactions in the proposed eseablishment of 
training schools for preachers and teachers, It 
is encouraging to those who have taken this 
matter in hand that the freedman is ready to re- 
ceive instruction of us. Hitherto he may have 
stood aloof and we may have delayed too long 
the proffer of our services. But we will neither 
chide him nor reproach ourselves. He is ready 
and we are willing. Such as are yet reluctant to 
assist the Holy Spirit is touching to thoughtful- 
ness. We thank God and take courage. 

It hardly needs formal statement, and yet it 
should be known, that the General Conference and 
the Church do not propose the substitution of 
schools for churches. They do not lose sight of 
the end of all Christian work, the saving of men 
from their sins, These schools they deem 
necessary adjuncts and auxiliaries ; co-workers, 
if you please, with the churches. Men must be 
redeemed from ignorance as well as from sin. 
They shade into each other so closely that dis- 
crimination is at times impossible. Christian 
teaching is a remedy for both, Hitherto and all 
the while we have given the Gospel to this race. 
Chapels on the old plantation testify of our in- 
terest, and the preaching of Capers and his con- 
temporaries is a part of the history of home 
missions; and later, on their old freehold we 
have built them churches, and Pierce and the 
preachers of our Methodism “have preached 
righteousness in their great congregations, and 





have not refrained! their lips.” It was and is a 
holy work, ‘and has been sacredly discharged. 
But something more has been and is yet needed. 
The school-house has not been erected. It is a 
wonder that our branch of Methodism, with all 
her alertness and aggressiveness, has delayed so 
long to supply the want; and more wondrous 
that Methodism, or any body of Christian people, 
should calculate on any healthy, steady, repro- 
ductive Christian character without the agency 
and discipline of teaching. More forceful is this 
view of the matter when we call to mind the 
quality of the pulpit instruction now generally 
dispensed to the freedman. The General Con- 
ference would, in the measures it puts before the 
public, supply the deficiency of the pulpit and 
the school-room by furnishing the freedmen 
thoroughly equipped men and women of their 
own race. The freedman must be taught in or- 
der to make permanent what he has attained 
unto and that he may measure up in moral 
manliness to a higher standard, as wellas in the 
interest of social well-being and the behests of 
Christian culture. About the matter there can 
be but one opinion. He must be taught; but he 
cannot teach himself. The Freedman’s Bureau, 
the many missionary societies of the North, a 
Slater, and other good persons and corporations, 
have helped nobly; but notwithstanding their 
munificence, so gross is the darkness and so 
wide-spread, that it seems that only a few light- 
houses have been erected where there should be 
a light burning in every district and in every 
community. 

Who shall kindle this cordon of lights? In a 
sense every race must be its own regenerator. 
Such is the logic of history and the law of God. 
The freedman is no exception. He must teach 
his American brothers, and in the end, which is 
drawing nigh, civilize his fatherland, For this 
work he is not yet qualified. Meantime, though, 
the question recurs: Who will train teachers and 
preachers for this people? The Christ calls ; who 
will answer? Who among the freedman’s ap- 
pointed guardians—for we are all his guardians— 
will inaugurate the work that shall tell hereafter 
the story of his intellectual and moral enfran- 
chisement? The call implies in him who an- 
swers a knowledge of the wants of the race, needs 
of which it really knows not—a knowledge of its 
hopes which its deficient self-assertion scarcely 
expresses, an incipient energizing that hints if 
it does not inspire the confidence of noble possi- 
bilities, and with the insight, the charity, to 
make mention and count upon these possibilities ; 
who knows what was proper under the old, what 
is fitting for him under the new dispensation— 
in what estimate he was, in what he is now held ; 
who realizes the direct blessing of knowledge to 
all and the share of the freedman in the com- 
mon human heritage; who is familiar with the 
story of our civil war, and who secs in this edu- 
cational undertaking the possible removal of the 
bitterness of sectional feeling; who would re- 
joice at the securement of genuine fraternity 
among the Methodisms and regards the educa- 
tion of the Negro as tending to such fraternity ; 
who sees in this effort of the Church the tokens 
of the proudest triumph of the cross hitherto 
achieved—a broad international exposition of 
religion, a consummation of the doctrine of 
charity and brotherhood that shall hush the buzz 
of discord in the Churches of the Christ, seal the 
lips of the scoffer and the infidel and more ade- 
quately illustrate the power of the cross in trans- 
forming the national as well as the personal 
heart, and more conspicuously and convincingly 
put it before the public mind and press it upon 
the public conscience. 

* Tcount not myself, brethren, to have appre- 
hended,” and yet I cannot plead ignorance. I 
count not myself worthy, and yet [ know the 
value of ahigh consecration. I do count myself a 
humanitarian, and as such, since Mingo in his 
dreams has seen the old homestead and with 
bundle on his back is returning, for one I shall 
go up the lane to mect him. I do count myself a 
Christian, and as such, with the humility which 
the name implies and the consecration which the 
Spirit gives me, I shal] answer the call of my 
Master. 


Panitary, 


PURE WATER AND PURE ICE. 








Tue Summer is the season of the year in which 
by far the most water is used, and therefore the 
time when ’ * are most exposed to its evil effects. 
It is also the period in which it is most apt to be- 
come impure from various causes. Where the 
supply is from rivers these become low, and not 
only carry all material less diluted, but receive 
far more organic matter and in a more objec- 
tionable state. Indeed, in our climate, there is 
seldom any risk from flowing water from Fall to 
Spring. It isin Summer, when it is far more 
the vehicle of matter exposed by heat to decom- 
position, that it is most liable to produce serious 
results, These are not always, by any means, 
apparent in any long-continued febrile attack. 
Far more frequently there is a feeling of debility 
or some disturbance of digestion, not infrequently 
resulting in some unusual intestinal flux. Chil- 





dren are especially susceptible and suffer from 
this as an unsuspected cause. Sometimes they 
get it through milk which has been well diluted. 
It is therefore during this period that all need to 
watch the sources of water-supply, If there is 
the least ground of suspicion elose examination 
should be had, A ready way of testing the 
quality of any suspected water is as follows: 
* Color—Fill a large bottle made of colorless 
glass with the water; look through the water at 
some black object. The water should appear 
perfectly colorless and free from suspended 
matter. 

“‘ Odor.—Empty out some of the water, leaving 
the bottle half full, Cork up the bottle and 
place it for a few hours in a warm place. Shake 
up the water, remove the cork, and critically 
smell the air contained in the bottle. If it has 
any smell, and especially if the odor is in the least 
repulsive, the water should be rejected for do- 
mestic use. By heating the water to boiling an 
odor is evolved sometimes which does not other- 
wise appear. 

“* Taste,—Water fresh from the well is usually 
tasteless, even though it may contain a large 
amount of putrescible organic matter. Water 
for domestic use should be perfectly tasteless 
and remain so even after it has been warmed or 
stood for several hours in a warm place.” 

Some waters of dangerous quality fail to give 
any indication by smell or taste. Hence it is 
well to use Heisch’s test for the presence of sew- 
age or other putrescible matter : 

“Filla clean, pint bottle three-quarters full 
with the water to be tested. Dissolve in it a half 
teaspoonful of the purest white granulated 
sugar. If in twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
the water becomes cloudy or milky it is unfit for 
domestic use. If it remains clear it is probably 
good.” 

When there is good reason to think that the 
water is either unpalatable or unhealthy it is 
greatly improved by boiling. If after cooling it 
is poured from pitcher to pitcher it becomes 
wrated and loses its deadened taste. Those who 
have occasion to travel in the Summer, changing 
from place to place, have good occasion to inquire 
carefully into the water supply. It is well that 
of late our watering places have been giving 
special attention to this subject, and many 
have secured an excellent supply of drinking 
water. 

Many of the country wells stand in need of es- 
pecial care. Too often they are dug in a soil 
rich in organic matter. The most of the wells, 
not over twenty feet deep, are inverted or perpen- 
dicular drains which receive the water from 
about fifty feet of surrounding ground or more 
distant, according to the kind of soil and the dry- 
ness of the season, All this is very well if the 
soil is such as to be a good strainer and filter and 
if the well is protected from the reception of ex- 
tra organic matter. Within a week we had oc- 
casion to visit the house of a tidy owner of four 
cows, one of which had recently died of Pleuro- 
pneumonia. He had buried it in the end of his 
garden, only twenty feet from his well, which was 
shallow. Yet it never seemed to have occurred 
to him that ere long much of the water that came 
into the well would have to flow through the 
dead cow. We have known farmers to use the 
yard well in the midst of compost heaps with as 
little forethought, and have known of outbreaks 
of sickness therefrom. A well that has been good 
will sometimes in heavy rains suddenly become 
foul, because these wash in foul matter more sud- 
denly and from a greater distance. On the 
other hand, when wells are very low and 
the water more scanty, they sometimes, 
by reason of this, become foul, since the organic 
matter not far distant is thus enabled to have 
just enough heat and moisture to start it into 
decomposition and to seek exit for its juices 
through this, the most available drain. Wells, 
too, are so often left without proper side and 
surface protection, The stone or brick are so 
loose near the top as to allow of soakage from 
the surface. Water and sometimes slops are 
spilled about the curb or cover. Vessels are 
sometimes rinsed near by, or rats, which have 
been in soil pipes not far off, make their way 
thereto for water, and so get into the well. So it 
not infrequently happens that the supply under- 
goes deterioration. Where tube or driven wells 
are relied upon there is less probability of sur- 
face or organic impurities. If there is present a 
mineral of any kind it is generally discovered in 
the taste. The use of ice, too, inthe Summer, 
may contaminate the water. This, however, is 
not probable. Ice is always as pure and gener- 
ally rather purer than the water from whieh it 
has been derived. Yet it is well to know whence it 
came. In the hotel sickness in Massachusetts it 
was found that the ice which caused it had been 
gathered from a pond which was always stag- 
nant and very foul in Summer, We have seen 
artificial ponds made along the shore for getting 
ice, which were wholly unfit for such a purpose, 
No water that is unfit for drinking should be 
used for ice, As some of the hotels are recently 
seeking to harvest their own ice, there is need 
of inquiry in this respect. 

These cautions, both as to water end ice are 
to be borne in mind, since what we drink as well 
as what we eat, has much to do with the comfort 
of the Summer rest. 


© Biblical esearch, 


One of the dubia verata of Old Testament 
exegesis is the etymological meaning of the word 
8°). It cannot be derived from the verb 833, 


since we possess Only the denominative forma- 
tions niphal and hiphil in the sense of manifesting 
and deporting one’s self as a 19). But of the 
related verb, 3), we have at least the participial 
form of kal in Proverbs xviii, 4, translated “ flow- 
ing” in the A. V., but meaning rather “ gushing 
forth,” as is clear from the frequently used hiphil 
form of the verb—e.g., Proverbs xv, 27, 28 ; Psalma 
xix, 3; cxix, 117, where itis used of the utterance 
of words and speech. Hitherto exegetes have 
been accustomed to look upon the form as purely 
passive, as a Syp form virtually identical with 


the part. pass, of kal. It was then translated as 
‘the one upon whom was gushed” (Der ange- 
sprudeltte), the Spirit of God being conceived as 
a fluid, and hence ‘‘an inspired person.” Keil 
still translates it “Der gotthesprachte unter 
Inspirirte.” Whether purely philological rea- 
sons have led to this conclusion, or dogmatic 
ones, the fear that the subjective side of proph- 
ecy would be too strongly emphasized by 
admitting an active meaning, influenced, may be, 
a debatable question. Certain it is that 
even more conservative critics have lost faith 
in this passive explanation and are defend- 
ing the interpretation “Speaker” for 
N°D). The latest expression in this regard 


we have from Professor ©. v. Orelli, of Basel, 
He is an apt pupil of the Fleischer-Delitzsch 
school, and through his erudite dissertation on 
the “‘Synonyma der Zéit und Kvigkeit” gave 
proof of critical acumen, In his new work 
“Die Altlestamentlichen Weissagungen von 
der Vollendung des Gottessreiches,” a work by 
the way which is apparently not receiving the 
attention it should (p. 6,299), he strongly de~ 
fends the active meaning of the word. He 
points to the fact that the Hebrew often regards 
the Swp form as a modification of the recog- 


nized active form Sp (Ewald Ausf. L.°B., § 
1492) ; to such words as brn, the knower, pp 
the fleeing one, pny the shining one, and many 


similar words; and to the well-known fact that 
in the allied langugages, especially the Arabic, 
this same form is actively used; that Fleischer 
in Delitzsch’s commentary on Genesis has proved 
that this very word is active in Arabic and that 
a comparison of Ex. vii, 1 with iv, 16, shows 
that a passive meaning is an unsatisfactory ex- 
planation. From these data he concludes that 
there can be no rational doubt that both philo- 
logically and exegetically the active meaning is 
allowed and preferable. The prophet is thus the 
“Speaker” of God; he who publicly proclaims 


what as a 77m he with his soul’s eye secs as the 
word and will of God. 


....Professor Friedrich Delitzsch is now draw- 
ing attention, in The Atheneum, to the striking 
similarity, both in grammar and yocabulary, 
which the Assyrian and the Babylonian language 
bears to the Hebrew, attributing it, asa natural 
consequence, to the fact that the Babylonian and 
Hebrew peoples at one time dwelt together. The 
subsequent emigration of the latter to Palestine 
did not affect their language in the line of aliena- 
tion from original forms, because the inhabitants 
of the western country not only spoke a tongue 
entirely foreign, but assumed a hostile attitude 
to the strangers, which, combined with the 
natural exclusiveness of the new comers, pre- 
cluded close intercourse, The light afforded by 
the Eastern language is especially valuable in re- 
gard to what are known as the amaf Aeyéueva 
of the Old Testament, or terms occurring only 
once, or #80 infrequently and of so uncertain 
derivation as to make their signification 
obscure and a matter of conjecture, 
One of these has been hitherto the word 
nbyan, chabatstseleth, rendered “rose” in the 
expression ‘‘I am the rose of Sharon.” Among 
the names of planis, of which some lists of 
Assyrian synonyms with the Sumerian and As- 
syrian dictionaries consist, one is of special in- 
terest as containing what is unmistakably an 
Assyrian equivalent to this unique term—namely, 
chabatsillatu, occurring in the list Rawl., v, 82, 
62, presenting all the names of ganu, “reed,” 
and of objects made of it. The corresponding 
ideogram characterizes it as shushu (zigpu or 
pirchu), sha qane, or ‘stalk of the reed.” The 
passages— Canticles, ii, 1, and Isaiah, xxxv, 1— 
in which nbyan is rendered “rose” in the 
Authorized Version are, therefore, to be trans- 
lated “I am the reed of Sharon and the lily of 
the valley ; the wilderness and the solitary 
places shall be glad for them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and sprout like the reed.” Whence 
all etymologies based on the very natural 
supposition of some connection between this 
term and by3, betsel, “bulb ” or “ onion,” and 
referring to the narcissus or to the Colchicum 
autumnale, can no longer be entertained, 


....Prof. ©. v. Orelli rewrites for the see- 








ond edition of “Herzog” Ochler's important 





8 (840) 


articles on “‘Priestertum im A, 7.” and “Proph- 
elentum im A.T.” Tn both of these it is apparent 
that the writer has closely studied the works 
advocating the new views concerning prophecy 
and priesthood in Israel; but he sees no reason 
for placing the former in ita developed shape 
historically before the latter, as Wellhausen and 
consorten would wish. He traces the priesthood 
in ita various historical phases, especially the 
office of high priest and the Aaronitic family, to 
show that it is not the historical enigma it is 
supposed to be. The articles are instructive, 
and, as fair presentations of the conservative 
side after a knowledge of the objections urged, 
deserve consideration and study. 


Peience, 


Tue relation between honey bees and flow- 
ers continues to be an interesting topic in 
scientific seriale. Generally those who write 
about it seem to assume that the industrious lit- 
tle insect has neither reason nor judgment, but 
goes about its work in a mechanical sort of way. 
One finds bees a long way from home, and then 
writes to his paper that bees love long journeys 
and never collect from flowers near at hand. 
Another sees bees on white clover, and not on 
the Dandelion alongside, and then is sure that the 
odor of the clover is the power which draws the 
bee. One cuts off the colored petals of a Lobelia, 
and then finds no bee visita it, though it has all the 
honeyed storage it ever had; and he then writes 
that the bees could not find the flowers casily 
only forthe color to attract them. The facts 
seem to be that bees are good judges. ‘They soon 
find where the best stores are and the best 
methods of collecting. Often with them, as with 
other beings, ‘‘the longest way round is the 
shortest way home.” There is no flower, proba- 
bly, but bees visit, cither for its sweets or its pol- 
len, at some time or other. In early Spring, 
when the Dandelion first appears, it is not infre- 
quent to find them in numbers on this flower, 
They neglect them only when they find more 
profitable crops. 


....Beience is known as simply “ science,” 
and “exact science”; but much of the former 
continually approaches the latter. Praise is often 
given to the astronomer, because he can look to 
some spot where he thinks a yet unknown planet- 
ary body ought to be and there find it; but 
other departments of intelligence make discoy- 
eries on calculation in an equally surprising 
way. This is continually being illustrated. 
There is in California a genus of beautiful 
shrubs, known as Garrya, It was at one time 
believed to have little relation with any known 
family of planta. In the ‘ Botany of California,” 
however, the authors have ranged it with the 
dogwoods (Cornacew), This has been done on 
mere deduction from other observed facts, as 
one might say. The botanists concluded it ought 
to be of the dogwoo1 family. Now comes the 
practical man, and finds he can graft the Garrya 
on the Aucnba, a well recognized plant of the fam- 
ily from Japan ; and unless the accepted doctrine 
that only closely-related planta can be united by 
grafting be incorrect, the place of Garrya in 
the vegetable kingdom, as deduced from mere 
law, is confirmed by actual experience. 


+. ++Many years ago Mr. Nuttall noticed, in his 
addition to Michaux “Sylva,” that meat was ren 
dered tender when hung under the leaves of the 
Carica Papaya, or West Indian Papaw. This 
remained simply a curious fact till the appear- 
ance of Mr. Darwin's work on ‘ Insectivorous 
planta.” The surprise connected with his proofs 
that plants really could digest and make use, 
through their leaves, of animal food, was less to 
those who were familiar with facta like this 
recorded by Nuttall than to othera. Digestion 
is simply destruction, and there is really more 
room for wonder that a leaf should hasten the 
disintegration of a piece of beefsteak several 
feet away, than when in actual contact with it. 
Mr. Darwin’s observations were of this especial 
value, that they determined that the hastening of 
decay was mainly in the interest of the nutrition 
of the plant; and this probably furnishes the 
reason for the rapid decay of the meat under the 
Papaw tree. Additional facts are being looked 
for, and now it is announced that meat hung 
under the branches of the common fig is also 
rendered tender. 


..-»-A few years since note was made in these 
columns of the statement made in an European 
scientific magazine that the tuberous rooted sun- 
flower or Jerusalem Artichoke, Helianthus tube- 
rosus, had been grafted on the common sunflower, 
with the result of giving tuberous roots to a usu- 
ally fibrous plant ; also it was said another per- 
son had grafted the potato on the tomato, with 
the result of producing small tubers on the to- 
mato stems. When noting these alleged obser- 
vations the necessity for further experiment was 
indicated. Physiological writers, however, have 
taken these statements as facts, and they appear 
in papers from high authority as showing the 
influence of the graft in changing the character 
of the stock. Recently Mr. Saxton exhibited be- 
fore the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of London a specimen showing 











a graft of the Jerusalem Artichoke on the 
stem of the sunflower. Adhesion took place ; but 
no tubers were found on the stem of the sun- 
flower, as reported in previous accounts. 


° 
Fine Arts. 

Munxacsy is seriously ill, and has, at the order 
of his physician, to forego for a time all work on 
his great picture, ‘‘ Calvary.” This work prom- 
ises to be his greatest ; but, like his ‘‘ Christ Be- 
fore Pilate,” is said to have the fault of not 
“hanging together” well. For work upon this 
picture Munkacsy had a special studio con- 
structed and decorated at a cost of $40,000, feel- 
ing that it would violate the fitness of things to 
paint a representation of the tragedy of trag- 
edies in the splendid museum of bric-a-brac 
that his old studio had become. The three 
crosses of Calvary appear in Munkacsy’s compo- 
sition, and the crowd of scribes, Pharisees, piti- 
less Roman centurions, and the whole howling 
rabble that might be supposed to gather in 
such a place at such a time. Many of the faces 
and figures that we learned to know in the 
“Christ before Pilate” are again recognized 
in the Calvary. Indeed, there seems to be, as 
there reasonably should be, a certain unity be- 
tween the two pictures, It is said that “the 
three female figures at the foot of the Cross are 
superbly life-like and worthy of the greatest 
master. The mother’s attitude is incomparably 
grand, It has the eloquence of immeasurable 
grief and deep despair. Hardly less fine is the 
Magdalene. These two are so faultlessly beauti- 
ful that on looking from them to the Christ one 
can but feel something like disappointment.” 
There is little doubt that this picture, if finished, 
will be the crowning success of this great artist's 
art life and one of the great pictures of the 
world, 


....A reporter of the Tribune has learned at 
Mr. Frederick Keppel’s that there has been a 
greatly increased sale of etchings since Mr. 
Haden’s visit to this country. The sale of en- 
gravings fell off for a time, but is reviving again. 
Among the largest collectors of etchings in 
America are Mr. James L, Claghorn, of Philadel- 
phia, who has about ten thousand prints, many 
of them remarkably fine; Dr. Frederick James, 
ot Lancaster, N. Y.; Dr. West, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Howard Mansfield, of New York. The Rem- 
brandt set of etchings comprises as many works 
as there are days in the year, and Mr. Theodore 
Irwin, of Oswego, possesses 360 of them. Some of 
these impressions are valued as high as $1,000, 
The Claghorn collection has 200 Rembrandts. 
At a recent sale in London a Rembrandt etching 

an exceedingly rare and beautiful impression of 
the “Advocate Van Toll”—brought $1,500, and 
“The Hundred Guilders” brought $6,000. 


...-A private letter from London, speaking of 
the Exhibition of American Water Colors now 
being held in London, says: “The pictures are 
not interesting in their subjects. The figures 
seem to be carefully finished studies to be ulti- 
mately grouped in compositions. There is ex- 
cellent technique, good straight-forward paint- 
ing, but the pictures seem to have no story to 
tell. Consequently they take with artists who 
appreciate the purely technical qualities ; but the 
public, by which I mean the art public, cares 
nothing for them. Mr, Philpot will hardly make 
money by his undertaking; but he will have 
gained no little prestige for his plan of creating 
an exchange for art works between the United 
States and England.” ‘This extract from a pri- 
vate letter sums up what has been said by the 
best English critics, and is unquestionably a fair 
judgment. 


...»The first exhibition of the American Art 
Union, at Buffalo, is prospectively a success. The 
management is most sanguine. After the ex- 
hibition in Buffalo, such pictures as remain, with 
some others, will be taken to Louisville, Ky., 
where some board of management has under- 
taken to guarantee a sale to the amount of $10,- 
000, or pay $25,000. Whatever artistic merit 
there may be in the A. A. U., there 1s evidently 
shrewd business management in the conduct of 
ite affairs, 


....-The Catalogue of the Art Department of 
the N. E. Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute will be a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can art literature. It is being prepared by Mr. 
Frank T. Robinson, who has asked art critics 
and other writers in different parts of the coun- 
try to contribute articles on different art sub- 
jects. In typography, illustration, and general 
arrangement the Catalogue will be the finest ever 
published in this country. 


....The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is to 
hold, from Oct. 17th to Nov. 27th, a public ex- 
hibition of the works of living American artists. 
Extraordinary efforts are being make to secure 
a strong and representative exhibition. Mr. 
Chas. G. Loring is Secretary of the Committee of 
Arrangements, which, by the way, is an unusually 
well chosen body. 


.... The Pantheon at Rome has been restored 
to something like its old grandeur and beauty of 
proportion by the removal of Bernini’s towers. 


~ 
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# evsoualities, 

Tue early training of Johns Hopkins, the 
founder of the university of that fame, was 
directed by his uncle Girard Hopkins, an emi- 
nent minister in the Society of Friends. The 
minister was also a grocer, and with him the 
nephew lived and worked from the age of 17 to 
24. How he came to leave his uncle in 1819, 
Johns Hopkins once described as follows: ‘One 
day he (Uncle Girard) took me aside and asked 
me ‘if I would like to go into business for my- 
self?’ I answered, ‘Yes; but, uncle, I have no 
capital, I have only eight hundred dollars, 
which I have saved up.’ He said, ‘that would 
make no difference. I will indorse for thee, and 
this will give thee good credit, and in a short 
time thee will make a capital. Thee has been 
faithful to my interests, and I will start thee in 
business.’ So I took a warehouse near his, and 
with his indorsement and assistance the first 
year I sold $200,000 worth of goods and soon 
made the capital which my uncle said I would 
make, I succeeded in business and realized 
largely, and often think of my early days and 
like to talk of them and Uncle Girard’s kindness 
to me.” 





...»-Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco and 
‘Absolute Ruler of True Believers,” is probably 
one of the richest sovereigns in the world. Un- 
like other millionares, however, he does not in- 
vest his wealth in profitable securities, but, like 
a monarch of the Thousand and One Nights, 
he hoards it in underground vaults, with which 
the greatest bank and trust vaults of civilized 
cities cannot be compared. The treasures of 
gold, silver, and gems, are buried a hundred feet 
deep, surrounded by tenfold walls of alternate 
stone and metal, fifty feet thick. They are reached 
only through a subterranean labyrinth of the 
most intricate description, and are guarded 
bya band of armed Africans who, having once 
entered this service, never again ascend to the 
light of day. They live and die in an Aladdin’s 
garden. 


.... Sir W. Harcourt, the British Home Secre- 
tary, enjoys the reputation of being personally 
the most objectionable man alive. It is told, 
apropos of this, that twelve gentlemen had 
agreed to dine together, and, as they were in 
want of a much larger number, it was mutually 
arranged that each should select, unknown to 
the other, the most disagreeable acquaintance he 
had. When the selections came to be examined 
it was found that all twelve corresponded, and 
the individual on whom the suffrages fell was the 
Home Secretary. 


....A gentleman who has recently been visiting 
Bangor, Me., in speaking of Hannibal Hamlin, 
says: ‘You can see Mr. Hamlin almost any 
day in Bangor. He wears the same style of old 
hat and blue coat with brass buttons that he did 
twenty-five years ago. He is very fond of the 
young boys and goes a-fishing with them with all 
the ardor of a twelve-year old. Mr. Hamlin 
usually spends some part of the evening at one of 
the stores, where a crowd of his old ‘ cronies’ 
come in to hear him talk.” 


...-[t is said that the Crown Princess of Den- 
mark is the tallest princess in the world, She 
is six feet two inches high. Though very 
fond of dancing she is often obliged to fore- 
go the pleasure, because, being keenly sensible of 
ridicule, she does not wish to have an inadequate 
partner. 


.... The Sheffield, England, workingmen have 
just had manufactured a remarkably fine cabinet 
of cutlery, for presentation to the Archbishop of 
York. It consists of upward of two hundred pieces, 
with fine ivory handles, and mounted in sterling 
assayed silver. Each pieceis engraved with the 
Bishop's miter. 


...-The late John Brown, personal attendant 
to Queen Victoria, is to have a large monument 
of gray granite in the Crathie churchyard, a 
cairn near Balmoral, a brass at Frogmore, and a 
tablet at Windsor. 


....Baron Rothschild’s carriage at Vienna is 
lighted by electric light. The apparatus is be- 
neath the coachman’s seat, and the light, which 
will burn one hundred hours, within ordinary 
carriage-lamps. 


..Mr. G. R. Blanchard, of Boston, has 
brought home from Paris the last work of 
Gustave Doré. It represents a group of Cupids 
playfully drawing back a curtain from before a 
mirror. 

....Prince Krapotkine whiles away his prison 
life by instructing his fellow-convicts in cosmog- 
raphy, geometry, and algebra. 

....The Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, will 
return to this country soon after the middle of 
September. 

....Judith Gautier, daughter of the novelist, 
is said to be the best Chinese scholar in France. 

....Mr. Parnell is expected to arrive in this 
country about the first of October. 


...-Minister Lowell’s residence at Cambridge, 
Mass., is inhabited by the widow of Ole Bull. 





Pebbles. 
A Lone tramp: The one who stands six feet 
in his stockings, 


-.. My dear McGeoch—I told you to beware 
of the American hog.— Bismarck. 





....The New Orleans Picayune speaks of New 
York’s resort, as Cohen-ey Island. 


....On its annual round: ‘‘ What was it Laura 
ate?” ‘Why, ’twas "baccalaureate.” 


...-A man who played the violin wretchedly 
was said to be smart, in that he sawed several 
chords per day. 


...-A boy that was kept after school for bad 
orthography excused himself-to his parents by 
saying that he was spell-bound. 


....Another New York policeman has just 
been assaulted. Itis a very cowardly piece of 
business, this jumping on a man when he is 
asleep. 


....When Emily was told that the priest was 
counting his beads, she wondered why he didn’t 
do that before he paid for them. He might know 
he’d get cheated. 


....Professor (looking at his watch): ‘“ As 
we have a few minutes, I shall be glad to answer 
any question that anyone may wish to ask.” 
Student: ‘What time is it, please?” 


.... Woman (looking over blankets ina store) : 
“* Well, I didn’t mean to buy; am just looking 
for a friend.” Clerk (politely): ‘Don’t think 
you'll find your friend among the blankcts 
We've looked ’em all through.” 


....Pat had been engaged to kill a turtle for a 
neighbor, and proceeded immediately to cut off 
its head. Pat’s attention was called to the fact 
that the turtle still crawled about, though it had 
been decapitated, and he explained: ‘ Shure the 
baste is entirely dead, only he is not yet con- 
scious of it.” 


. ..A newly-married couple from ‘‘ Wayback” 
were in the city recently, and, of course, found 
an oyster-saloon the first thing. *‘ How do you 
want them—on the half-shell ?” the waiter asked 
the groom. ‘* Nah-sir-ee! thar’s no half-shell 
business with this weddin’ trip, Give ’em to us 
on the whole shell.” 


....A Mount Holyoke girl, who was studying 
to be a missionary, wrote the following «= the 
fly-leaf of her text-book on moral science : 

“If there should be another flood, 
For refuge hither fly. 
Though all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry.” 


.... Summer primer—Why do those men Run 
so fast this Hot weather? Is anybody Dying? 
No. How Red their faces are. See, they are 
almost Fainting, but they will try to Run. Poor 
fellows! Have they just Escaped from Prison ? 
No, my child. They have summer cottages out 
of town, and are Merely trying to catch a train. 


....T'wo reticent Dutchmen held the following 
non-committal conversation the other day. The 
first: “Vhat sort of vedder you tink it vill be 
to-day, neighbor?” The other (in haste): 
‘Vell, I don’t know; vhat sort of vedder you 
tink it vill be?” The first (somewhat nettled): 
“T tink it vill be such vedder as you tink it vill 
be.” The other (acquiescingly): ‘ Vell, I tink so 
too.” 


....The cashier of a country bank suddenly 
expired. When the president reached the insti- 
tution the next morning he found a committee of 
depositors busily engaged overhauling the books. 
“What are you doing?” he asked, incensed by 
the intrusion and resenting the presence of the 
committee as an interference with his authority. 
“Don’t you know the cashier's ay” *‘Yeas," 
returned the spokesman, “and, we’re looking 
through his accounts to see whether he died a 
natural death.” 


... “Thomas,” said a gentleman to a colored 
whitewasher at the Central Market yesterday, 
‘ean I put entire confidence in you?” “Yes, 
sah.” ‘Well, then, I’ve half an acre of water- 
melons out at my farm on Woodward avenue.” 
“Yes, sah; jess so, sah, Am dat all, sah?” 
* All, except that I wanted to say that I depend 
on you not to say a word to any of your colored 
friends about it.” ‘No, sah ; no, sah, not a word. 
I haint dat sort o’ pusson, sah. If any ob ’em 
axes me whar I got dem mellyons, I’ll put ’em on 
de wrong scent, sah; some scent way over in 
Kennedy.” 


....In the court-house an Irishman stood 
charged with stealing a watch from a fellow citi- 
zen, He stoutly denied the impeachment and 
brought a counter-accusation against his accuser 
for assault and battery committed with a frying- 
pan. The judge was inclined to take a common- 
sense view of the case, and, regarding the 
prisoner, said: ‘Why did you allow the prose- 
cutor, who is a -smaller man than yourself, to 
assault you without resistance. Had you 
nothing in your hand to defend yourself with ?” 
‘‘ Bedad, your honor,” answered Pat, ‘I had his 
watch ; but what was that against a frying-pan?” 
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School and College. 


Tue anniversary exercises of the Yale Law 
School occurred on June 26th. The graduating 
class, which numbered 44, was addressed by 
Senator Bayard on ‘The Responsibilities of the 
Legal Profession in the Republic.” On the 
evening of the same day the graduating exercises 
of the Shefficld Scientific School took place. 
The graduating class numbered 46. The com- 
mencement exercises were held in Center Church 
on Wedne:day, and at their close the following 
degrees were conferred: The degree of B.A, 
upon 146 students, that of Ph.B. upon 46, LL.B. 
upon 44, B.D. upon 26, M.D. upon 7, M.L. upon 
2, M.A. upon 3, and Ph.D. upon 1. Honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: D.D., the 
Right Rev. John Williams, D.D., LL.D., of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese 
.of Connecticut; the Rev. A. 8. Twombly, of 
Boston, Yale, 54. LL.D., Senator Thomas F. 
Bayard, of Delaware ; Justice William B. Woods, 
‘of the United States Supreme Court, Yale, °45; 
George Shiras, M.A., of Pittsburgh, Pa., Yale, 
53; Thomas M. Waller, of New London, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; George W. Cable, of 
New Orleans ; Dr. Henry B. Sands, of New York. 
These exercises were followed by the alumni 
dinner, where speeches were made by ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, President Porter, Senator 
Bayard, Governor Waller, Hon. Henry C. Robin- 
son, and others. The voting fora member of 
the corporation resulted in the re-election of the 
Hon. Henry B. Harrison, of New Haven, Yale, 
46. He received 766 votes; Prof. George F. 
Barker, of Pennsylvania, Yale, °58, 273; Gen. 
William H. Russell, of New Haven, Yale, ’33, 
257, and Thomas L. Bayne, of Louisiana, 65. 





....Commencement Day at Harvard occurred 
on Wednesday, June 27th. There were many 
distinguished men present at the graduating 
exercises inSanders Theater and the dinner that 
was served afterward in Memorial Hall. Gov- 
ernor Butler drove from the State House to the 
College in acarriage drawn by six horses and 
surrounded by a military escort. He was wel- 
comed by President Eliot. Among others pres- 
ent were Judges E. R. Hoar, Senator Hoar, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Judge Colburn, 
Judge Lowell, ex-President Hill, and President 
Capen, of Tufts College. At the close of the 
exercises in Sanders Theater degrees were 
awarded by the Board of Overseers, as follows: 
Honorary Degree. Doctor of Laws—Francis A. 
Walker and George Edward Ellis, of Boston; 
Doctor of Divinity—the Rev. Charles Babbidge ; 
Degrees in Course.—Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on 185 graduates; Bachelor of Agricul- 
ture on 1; Doctor of Dental Medicine on 
8; Doctor of Medicine, on 70; Master 
of Arts on 12; Doctor of Philosophy on 5, 
and Bachelor of Laws on 7. Honors were 
awarded to twenty-one graduates, At the an- 
nual dinner speeches were made by Joseph H. 
Choate, Governor Butler, ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Dorsheimer. The following Overseers 
were elected: Francis M. Weld, of New York, 
class of 1860; Solomon Lincoln, 1857; Andrew 
P. Peabody, 1826; William C. Endicott, 1847, 
and the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks. 


....The forty-eighth annual commencement 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., was held on 
June 27th, and with it ended the twentieth year 
in the term of Dr. W. C. Cattell as president, 
who now resigns his office. When he became 
president, there were 39 students, two college 
buildings, and assets, all told, of $40,000. Now 
there are 300 students and the college holds 
property valued at $900,000. On Wednesday last 
26 graduates received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, 5 that of Bachelor of Philosophy, 3 Bache- 
lor of Science, and 6 Civil Engineer. The follow- 
ing honorary degrees were conferred by the Board 
of Trustees: D.D.:—The Rev. Charles R. Mills, 
58, China; the Rev. George L. Shearer, ’57,” 
American Tract Society; the Rev. John H. 
Munroe, of Philadelphia; Pastur Decoppet, of 
ithe Oratoire, Paris. LL.D. :—Professor Cyrus F, 
Bracket, College of New Jersey; Dr. Horatio C. 
Wood, University of Pennsylvania; the Rev. E. 
A. Huntington, D.D., Theological Seminary of 
Auburn, N. Y.; the Rev. J, A. McCauley, D.D., 
president of Dickinson College. Ph.D. :—E. Hub- 
bard Barlow, West Lebanon, N. H.; the Rev. J. 
H. Harris, principal of the Keystone Academy. 
A.M. :—The Rev. W. W. Totheroh, of Le Roy, N. 
¥. ; Roland G. Curtin, M.D., Ph.D., Philadelphia. 


.. +The eighty-sixth commencement of Union 
‘College took place at Schenectady, N. Y., on 
June 27th. The feature of the day was the ora- 4 
tion on “ Manliness in the Scholar,” delivered by 
Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn. 
The graduating class numbered 32. No honorary 
degrees were conferred. Col. David C. Robinson, 
the anti-Potter candidate, was elected Alumni 
Trustee of the college after a well-contested 
struggle. As Col. Robinson succeeds himself the 
difficulties between Faculty and President re- 
main just as they were before. Ata meeting of 
the Trustees, in which the Potter men were in 
the majority, Prof. Harrison E. Webster was 
removed. Prof. Webster is personally very popu- 
lar, and the graduating class therefore adopted 





rT can resolution: Resolved, By the class 


of 1883, that the removal of Professor Webster is 
a calamity to the educational interests of Union 
College; and we hereby express our profound 
sorrow at the injustice thus done to one whom 


we have learned to respect as a thorough scholar, 


and a natural teacher, and have learned to love 
as a model of Christian manliness, exemplified 
by fearless and consistent opposition to every 
form of wrong. A similar resolution was passed 
by the class of ’80. 

...-The one hundred and thirteenth annual 
commencement of Dartmouth College took place 
at Hanover, N. H., on Thursday, June 28th. The 
literary exercises of the day were held in the col- 
lege church. At their close President Bartlett 
conferred the degree of B.A. upon sixty-one 
graduates of the academical course, and the de- 
gree of B. 8. upon eight graduates of the Chan- 
dler Scientific Department. The following hon- 
orary degrees were conferred: LL,D.—The 
Hon. Jeremiah Smith, of Dover, N. H. ; the Hon. 
Lincoln Brigham, Chief-Justice of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, and the Hon. Austin 
Adams, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Iowa. M. A.—The Hon. John W. Sanborn, of 
Batavia, N. Y., and John R. Blackburn, of Xenia, 
Ohio. D.D.—The Rev. C. D. Barrows, and the 
Rev. E. 8. Strong, of Boston. Ph. D.—John E. 
Sinclair, of Worcester. After the close of the 
exercises in the church the procession marched 
to Bissell Hall, where the alumni dinner was 
spread. John Wentworth, of Chicago, presided 
and delivered an address, Other speakers were 
President Bartlett, Governor Hale, the Hon. 
Hiram Hitchcock, of New York, the Hon, E. A. 
Rollins, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. C. D. 
Barrows, of San Francisco. 


....The following list contains a number of 
recently conferred degrees: Baldwin University. 
—A.M. upon the Rev. Richard Wallace, of 
Forstoria ; and D.D. upon the Rev. Oliver A. 
Brown, of Boston, and the Rev. A. C, Barnes, 
of Ada, Ohio. Central University.—LL.D. upon 
Gov. Sherman, of Iowa. Illinois College.—D.D. 
upon the Rev. J. Morris Crose, Granville, Ohio ; 
the Rev. E. F. Williams, Chicago; the Rev. 
Theo. F. Munger, North Adams, Mass., and 
Charles Lewis Woodsworth, Boston, Mass, Vic- 
toria University.—D.D. upon the Rev. George 
Douglass, LL.D., Montreal; the Rev, G. M. 
Meecham, missionary in Japan, and the Rev. F. 
Greeves, Wesleyan minister, London. 


....The commencement exercises of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., closed on Thursday last. 
Nineteen young men were graduated. The de- 
gree of A.M. was conferred upon Dr. H. ©, Long- 
necker, of Philadelphia; that of D.D. upon the 
Rev. Benjamin H. Crever; the Rev. J. E. Earp, 
of the Indiana-Asbury University ; the Rev. Le- 
roy A. Belt, of Ohio; the Rev. J. R. Day, of 
New York, and the Rev. C. O. Tiffany, of New 
York ; that of LL.D. upon the Hon. 8. J. Ran- 
dall ; Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Cen- 
tury; and Prof. R. E. Rogers, M.D., of Jeffer- 
son Medical College. 


...-The sixty-sixth annual commencement of 
Georgetown College was held on June 28th. 
Degrees were conferred as follows: LL.D.—The 
Hon. Jeremiah Wilson, District of Columbia. 
A.M. —Willlam H. Dennis, Esq., District of Col- 
umbia; E, F. Hodges, M.D., Indiana; William 
V. Marmion, M.D., District of Columbia ; Conde 
B. Pallen, A.B., Missouri. Honorary degree of 
A. M.—John J. McElhone, Pennsylvania. Bach- 
elors of Arts.—Nine graduates. Bachelor of 
Science.—One graduate, 


...-The commencement exercises of the 
Syracuse University took place on June 27 
There were 139 alumni on the stage and 82 grad. 
uates. Chancellor Sims announced that the 
honorary degree of LL.D., had been conferred 
upon the Hon. William C. Ruger, Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. The honorary degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon the Rey. Henry 
Graham, of Gloversville, N. Y.; the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut, of Plainfield, N. J., and the Rev. R. 
Wheatley, of New York City. 


...»President A. A. E. Taylor, of the Univers- 
ity of Wooster, Ohio, tendered his resignation 
to the Board of Trustees at their recent meeting. 
He had been connected with the University as 
president for ten years, during which time the 
University has prospered as never before, Unan- 
imous regret was, therefore, expressed by the 
trustees and friends of the university at the res- 
ignation. The former conferred upon Dr. Tay- 
lor the degree of LL.D. as a parting token of 
their love and respect. 

....The commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont were held in Burlington, on 
Wednesday, the 27th inst. Degrees were con- 
ferred on the graduates, who numbered thirteen, 
including one woman. Honorary degrees were 
conferred as follows: A, M., on Edward H. 
Phelps, of Detroit, Mich. ; C. E. D., onJ. Whitte- 
more, of Milwaukee, Wis.; D.D., on the Rev. 
Edward R. Atwill, of Toledo, Ohio, and LL.D., 
on Matthew Hale, of Albany, N. Y. 


....The seventy-first commencement of Ham- 
ilton College took place at Clinton, N. Y., June 
28th. The honorary degrees conferred were 
D.D., upon the Rev. David R, Breed, of St, Paul, 





Minn. ; the Rev. Rufus Green, of Buffalo; thé 
Rev. Henry H. Stebbins, of Oswego ; Ph. D. upon 
Dralbert Vanderveere, of Albany; the Rev. 
Charles 8. Persival, of Cresco, Ia.; and A. M. 
upon Charles H. Treadwell, of Oswego: 


...sHonorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
lows at the Amherst College commencemetit on 
Wednesday, the 27th inst. LL.D.—William 
Allen, of the Mass. Supreme Court. D,D.—the 
Rev. George Harris. A. B.—Benjamin L, Swan. 
A. M.—The Rev. Henry O. Jewett, The degree 
of Master of Artsin course was granted to 18 
members of recent classes. The graduating class 
numbered 93. 


....At the commencement of Blackburn 
University, Ill., eight students—four ladies and 
four gentlemen—were graduated with the degree 
of B. A., and one student in course received the 
degree of M. A. The degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred upon the Rev. W. C. Whitford, President 
of Milford College, Wis., and that of LL.D, upon 
Judge H. N. Hibbard, of Chicago. 


....-The commencement exercises of Wesleyan 
College were largely attended at Middletown, Ct., 
on Thursday, June 29th. Governor Waller was 
present and made a brief speech, The degree of 
D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. James R, Day 
and the Rev. William V. Kelley, and the degree 
of LL.D. upon Judge Miles T. Granger, of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut. 


...-The commencement exercises of Swarth- 
more (Pennsylvania) College took place June 
26th. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred upon seven graduates, four of whom were 
women; that of Bachelor of Science upon six, 
the degree of Bachelor of Literature upon five, 
including two women, and that of Civil Engineer 
upon one. 


....At the forty-uinth annual commencement 
of Lewis College, ‘“‘Norwich University” at North- 
field, Vt., three degrees of Bachelor in Science 
were conferred. The degree of M. A. was con- 
ferred upon Prosessor John B, Johnson, of the 
college, and the honorary degree of LL.D, on 
General C. M. Dodge, of New York City. 


....At the commencement exercises of 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me., on Thursday last, 
the honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on 
the Rev. John Clifford, of London, England, 
and the Rev. George Constantine, of Athens; 
and that of Ph.D. on the Rev. W. C. Brackett, 
of Harper’s Ferry. 


...-The thirtieth annual commencement of 
Manhattan College washeld in the Academy of 
of Music, New York, on Jun2 27th. Degrees 
were conferred as follows: B.A.,on 25; M.A., 
on 19 elergymen; Ph.D., on the Rev, Clarence 
E. Woodman. Commercia) diplomas were con- 
ferred upon seven. 


....At the recent commencement of the State 
University of Iowa the number of students 
graduated in each department was as follows: 
Collegiate, 42; law, 92; medical, 85; homeo. 
pathic medical, 12; dental, 8. A fine building for 
the use of the medical department has just been 
completed, 


...-At the Trinity Oollege Commencement, 
last Thursday, the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon the Hon John 8. Phelps, ex-Governor 
of Missouri. The degree of A.B. was conferred 
upon nineteen graduates, and the degree of A.M. 
upon fifteen. 


...-The graduating class of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, South Hadley, Mass., was composed of 
forty-two young ladies, The Rev. Dr, Joseph 
Duryea, of Boston, delivered an address at the 
closing exercises, 


....-The commencement exercises of the Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Ky., were 
held on June 27th, the chief feature of the oc- 
casion being the address by Gen. Fitz Lee. 


....At the fourteenth annual commencement 
of the Normal College of the City of New York, on 
Thursday, June 28th, 240 young ladies were 
awarded diplomas and licensed to teach, 


...The commencement exercises of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York were held on the 
28th inst. Degrees were conferred as follows: 
B. A., 26; B.8., 17; M.A., 7; M.8., 2. 


..-+The Rev. Wilbur F, Thirkield was elected 
dean of the Gammon School of Theology at 
Atlanta, Ga., at the annual meeting of the trus- 
tees of Clark University. 


....The annual graduating exercises of the 
Framingham, Mass., State Normal School took 
place on Monday and eleven young ladies re- 
ceived diplomas, 


.... Twelve students were graduated last week 
at the New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, all of whom received the 
degree of B, 8. 


...-The third session of the Dartmouth 
School of Science, in charge of Professor Charles 
F. Emerson, will optn July 10th and continue 
five weeks, 


the degree of LL.D. from both Wabash College 
and the Indiana State University, 


" BMinisteral Register 


ABBOTT, 8. G., Hindsdale, accepts call to Weat 
Swanzey, Mass. 

BAKER, J. F., ord. in Bloomington, Tl. 

BENTLEY, E. D., Second ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


resigns, 

BURHOE, J. T., called to State-street ch., Rock- 
ford, Tl. 

BURTON, Ernest D., associate Prof. New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in Newton Theological 
Seminary, ord. in Rochester, N. Y. 

EMERY, 8. H., closes his labors in Bellows Falla, 
Vt. 

ERICSON, C. W. C., ord, at Village Creek, Ta, 

GOODWIN, E. C., ord. at Revere, Mase, 

GRENELL, Zexores, died recently in Hacketi- 
sack, N. J., aged 87, 

JUTTEN, D. B., D.D., Memorial ch., New York 
City, resigns, to take effect Nov. 1st, 

PRICE, Tuxorui.us P., ord. in Cape May City, 
N. J. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


BROWN, Joun A., ord. in New Lisbon, Wis. 

BYINGTON, Gzonae P., Westford, accepts call 
to Castleton, Vt. 

DAVISON, Joszru B., Sugar Grove, Pa., called 
to Ashville, N. Y, 

DEAN, Oxrver 8., inst. in Holbrook, Mass. 

DICKINSON, OC, E., inst, in Marietta, O. 

ELY, Joszru A., Orange Valley, N. J., resigns, 

GALE, 8. F., Romeo, Mich., resigns. 

HOYT, H. N., inst. in Charles City, Ia. 

JONES, Wriu14m, ord. in Berlin Hights, O. 

KEITH, A. F., becomes settled pastor of North 
ch., Providence, R. I. 

KENT, THomas, Waucoma, accepts call to Earl- 
ville and Almoral, Ia. 

McILVAINE, J. H., inst. in Union ch., Prove 
idence, R, I. 

MEREDITH, R. R., South Boston, Mass., re« 
signs. 

MILLIGAN, Joun A., England, called to Buena 
Vista, Col. 

MURPHY, Ww., Portland, Me., called to Chester; 
Vt. 

NEWCOMB, Caries 8., Rush Center, Kan, 
called to Bloomfield and Belknap, Ia. 

PARK, Cuaries W., accepts call to Howard 
Avenue ch., New Haven, Ct. 

PEACH, I, W., ord. in Pawlet, Vt. 

PIERCE, Aupert F., Chagrin Falla, O., invited 
to become teacher of English literature and 
rhetoric in Adrian College, Mich. 

PITT, E. 8., Limington, Me., resigns. 

RENSHAW, J. B., Hutchinson, Minn., goes to 
Spokane Falls, Washington Territory, 

SAWYER, Srong, ord. in Chicago, Ill. 

SIMS, Y. B., ord, in Little Rock, Ark. 

SMALL, F, L., ord. in Guildhall, Vt, 

TURNER, Wa. R., England, called to Brecken- 
ridge, Col. 

WATHEN, C. B., ord, in Orono, Mich., June 14, 

WINDSOR, Joun H., Grafton, Mass., called to 
Waterloo, Ia, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CALHOUN, Cuantes WittiaM, M.D,, Miss- 
ionary in Syria, died June 284, in Shweifat 
Mount Lebanon, He had just returned 
from a missionary tour, 


sie 5 te A. W., Stephentown, called to Argyle, 


GARRETTSON, Georas R., accepts call to Mat- 
tituck, N. Y. 


GOWDY, Ww. F., ord. and inst. in Batavia, O. 
HAWK, James H., inst. in Nelsonville, O. 
HERR, Cuanves, Baltimore, Md., accepts call to 


rietta, O. 
KEIL, A, P., inst, at Seven Mile, O, 


MACGOWAN, Jonun H ord. and inst. in 
Canal-st, ch., New York City, 


MIKELS, Witu1aM 8., D.D., died recently in 
New York City, aged 65, 


MILLIGAN, J. V., Astoria, Ore., resigns. 


too James E., Winfield, Kan., died 
recently. 


PORTER, Joserx W., inst. in Woodside ch., New- 
ark, N. J. 


ROBINSON. F. H., inst. in Anaheim, Cal. 


RUTHERFORD, Joun, Mount Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., called to Barton, Ma. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ALLEN, ALexanpen, ord. priest in Omaha, Neb. 
an, Tuomas, ord, deacon in Baltimore, 


BRADDON, H. L, C., settles in Larchwood, Ia. 
DURYEA, Purveas, ord. priest in Essex, N, J, 
FALFORTH, C, L., ord, priest in Omaha, Neb, 
es “Yigg Frank M., ord, d in Baltimore, 





GREEN, W. A., ord. priest in Omaha, Neb. 
HEWLETT, J. C., Zion ch., Newport, R. L, re- 
McQUEEN, Stewart, Decatur, accepts call to 
Marion, Ala. 
PECK, Tuxoporse M., settles in Piermont, N. ¥‘ 
STAEFOND, Tuomas, ord, deacon in Omaha’ 
eb, 


THROOP, Montaomery H., Ju., Middleville, N 


WALSH, Gzonox H., D.D., Be ’ 
: E , Bergen Point, N. 
WILLIAMSON, H. 8, ord. priest in Elizabeth 











WRIGHT, Wri1am Epaag, ord, deacon in Flem 
ington, N, J, sa 
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LESSON FOR JULY 15th. 


THE PLAINS OF JERICHO, Josnva v, 10—vi, 5. 


Nores.—“ Gilgal.”—Just over Jordan, near 
Jericho,———“‘ Kept the passover.”"—As they had 
been commanded when leaving Egypt. There is 
no reason for believing that it had not been 
kept regularly ever since. -*' At even,” --That 
is, the beginning of the fifteenth day. 

“ Plains of Jericho,” —Broad, fertile plains, cov- 
ered with cultivated crops. —“Old corn of the 
land.”"—Rather, produce. It was the new corn 
as is indicated by the fact that it was the morrow 
after the passover ; that is, the sixteenth of the 
first month (last of March or first of April) 
when the sheaf of the new harvest was waved, 
and permission was given to eat the new harvest. 
We learn from Josh. iii, 15, that the harvest was 
then ripe.———“ Unleavened cakes.”—As re- 
quired for seven days after the passover.———— 
“* Parched corn.”"-——Not our Indian corn, which 
was not then known; but roasted barley or wheat 
gathered in the fields planted by the Canaanites 
shut up in Jericho, It is a common food carried 
by soldiers on a campaign.———‘‘ Manna,”—It 
ceased after forty years, because, with the new 
harvest, it was no longer needed. —* Captain 
of the host of the Lord.”—The host of the 
Lord in all his armies, of angels, of stars, of men, 
The captain is, perhaps, to be identified with all 
the manifestations of God to men, as at Sinai, 
and with Jesus Christ, the New Testament mani- 
festation. In vi. 2, he is identified with the 
Lord, Jehovah himself.—-—‘“ Loose thy shoe.” 
—As at the burning bush. Orientals always re- 
move the sandals at any holy place.— 

* Jericho was straitly shut up.”—This verse is 
parenthetical, and the chapter ends unfortunate- 
ly in the middle of the story. ~** None went 
out.”—To gather the harvest. ** None came 
in.” —The gates were shut to keep the Hebrews 
out, ————"* Of ram's horns,”—Rather, of loud 
sound, or blast. 

Instruction,—A special religious service, like 
the passover, was an appropriatg beginning of a 
new enterprise, The children of Israel had a new 
and great task before them, They begun it relig- 
ously. 

God cannot be expected to give bread from 
Heaven when his people can get their ordi- 
nary supply, Miracles must give way when they 
have done their service. There were miracles 
to introduce the new dispensation of Jesus 
Christ, and we must not complain if they ceased 
when their occasion was past. To ask miracles 
of healing now is like the Jews asking for manna 
when they had the ripe fields of wheat and barley 
before their eyes. Old ways must pass away when 
new conditions arise. Possibly some conserva- 
tives inthe camp were indignant that the man- 
na should be given up; but they had to yield, 

The cessation of miracles does not imply the 
cessation of God's near presence. God still led 
his people to victory, though the manna had 
ceased, 

Common mercies are as much the gift of God 
as uncommon ones, Corn in the field comes as 
truly from God's goodness as does manna, A 
miracle would seem natural if continued. Doubt- 
less the miracle of the manna did not impress 
the Hebrews after the first few weeks. It had 
become a matter of law and nature to them. 

Make the most of present opportunities, He 
that does not improve the coming chances will 
suffer when the old chances are taken away, 
The old is ever giving way to the new, manna to 
corn; and we must keep our eyes open to see 
and benefit by the indications of God's opening 
providences, 

Because we do not see the Captain of the Hosts 
of the Lord it does not follow that he is not with 
us. He was with Joshua's army even when in- 
visible. We can trust in his aid, 

If God be for us, who can be against us? With 
such aid as Joshua saw all the armed Canaan- 
ites could not withstand him. 

There is no better attitude of mind than that 
implied in Joshua's question, “What saith my 
Lord unto his servant?” Paul asked the same 
question at the beginning of his career : “‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” It was their 
earnest desire to find and do God's will that gave 
them their great power and success. 

Where God is is holy. Then every place is holy. 
We should step nowhere with a profane foot. 

We are told in the book of Hebrews that “ by 
faith the walls of Jericho fell down when they 
had been compassed about seven days.” It is a 
lesson of this story that after all God does what 
is done in the world, and we must trust him. 

Our first duty to God is obedience, Reason 
would have said that trumpet blasts would not 
overthrow a stone wall; but they can if God is 
behind the trumpet blasts. 

The story teaches us not only faith and obe- 
dience, but activity and persistence. The army 
had to march, and not one day but seven before 
the walls fell down. All along the Brooklyn 
Bridge is posted the sign, “ Keep to the right, 
and keep moving.” Itis a good motto for life. 

The stoutest strongholds of sin are to be con- 
quered rather with blast of the trumpet of God's 
truth than by physical force. 








Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the velection of works 
for further notice.) 


CHILDREN’S GAMES.“ 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


Asipg from their intrinsic value, there is 
a special fascination about collections of 
folk lore, as the student never knows what 
old treasures he may unearth from the dust 
heap, and is always on the lookout for dis- 
coveries. A fresh division of this captivat- 
ing subject has now been worked up by Mr. 
W. W. Newell, to whom we feel greatly in- 
debted for his careful study of children’s 
games, issued in most creditable style by 
Harper & Brothers. Mr. Newell has treat- 
ed the subject in an exhaustive way, under 
fifteen heads, aside from his scholarly in- 
troduction and appendix, and we cannot 
show better how heartily we esteem such 
work as this than by going through these 
divisions in a painstaking fashion, giving 
variant versions of rhymes and jargons 
herein recorded, and suggesting verses and 
games not mentioned in the collection. 
Tue INDEPENDENT has done its part for 
years in preserving legends peculiar to the 
Negro. Now, withall credit to Mr. Newell 
for the thoroughness of his research, we 
take pleasure in adding words and games 
used chiefly in the Old Colony of Massa- 
chusetts and in New Jersey, neither of 
which localities seem to be specially re- 
ported in this book. 

In the introduction, under the head of 
‘* May Games,” Mr. Newell alludes to ‘*‘ May 
baskets,” but says nothing of the common 
form in which they still survive in the Old 
Colony. Colored papers are carefully 
plaited, basket fashion, making a three 
cornered bag trimmed with fringes and tas- 
sels of crimped andcurled paper. Many of 
these May baskets are of home manufaz- 
ture; but the more elaborate ones are 
‘*boughten,” and are filled with gifts, 
sweets, and flowers, and are never really 
complete without a ‘love verse” hidden 
among the flowers with the name of the 
recipient. Mammoth May baskets are some 
times woven of colored cambrics (paper 
muslin) and filled with gifts from scholars 
to their teacher, and the writer has known, 
within afew years, of a kindly neighbor- 
hood that filled a big basket with grocer- 
ies and other comforts and ‘hung it to” a 
needy old woman. The hanging of May 
baskets begins on May eve; but it is in 
order to hang them any evening in the 
month of May. Another custom, prevalent 
twenty years ago in Maine (Portland), was 
the exchange of ‘* Christmas notes ” between 
boys and girls. These were folded three 
cornered and bore on the outside legends 
like the following, written in different 
corners : 


Don't open this till Christmas morn, 
Till one o’clock at early dawn, 

And if at one you don’t awake, 
Don't open it till half-past eight. 


“ Peep, peep,” says Curiority, 

“No, no," says Honesty. 
It was a point of honor to obey the injunc- 
tion of Honesty and not open the note till 
the time specified. A verse frequently writ- 
ten in these notes was: 
I wish you Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
A pocket full of money and a bottle full of beer, 
And a good fat turkey that will last you all the year. 
Of ‘‘ Love Games" we would mention first 
one which seems to be compounded of Nos. 
8 and 5 of this collection and isnow played 
in Newark, N. J. All the children sit ina 
row, except one, who walks up and sings: 


Mise Madam, will you walk? 
Miss Madam, will you talk? 
Mies Madam, will you walk with me to-day? 


All say ‘* No” together. 


tinues: 


I will give you a nice little chair, 
Sit in the garden and take fresh air. 
Miss Madam, will you walk, etc. 


The song con- 


Answer again, ‘‘ No.” 


Miss Madam, etc. 
I'll give you a nice, little watch 
To tell the time when you go to church. 


No. 


Miss Madam, etc. 
I'll give yeu the key of my heart, 
One for love, and the other for my past. 


Yes, 
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And she carries Miss Madam off. 
A Newark variation of No. 6, beginning _ 
Here she stands a lovely creature, 
has for the third line 
I have called her for my beauty. 
(I will court her for her beauty.)—Conn, 
And for the fourth 


All I want is a nice young lass. 
While the answering stanza closes: 


What care I for your ships on the ocean? 
All I want is a nice young man. 

Anice young man is a nice companion, 
All I want is a nice young man. 

The Newark version of the ‘‘ The Widow 
from Barbary ” (No. 8) reads: 

There comes a poor widow from Barbary land, 

With all her children in her hand. 

One can knit, and one can sew, 

And one can make a fine bed for the king, 

So please take one of my daughters in. 

Now my daughter Mary is gone, 

With all her pockets lined with gold, 

Golden hair and guinea gold ring, 

Good-bye, Mary, good-bye. 

This is evidently an older version than that 
recorded by Mr. Newell. His ‘Street Cor- 
ruption” of the same thing is played in 
this fashion. 

Here comes an old widow a walking along, 

A walking along. Io! 
And all her fair daughters are married but one, 
Married but one. Io! 
So put on her night-cap to keep her head warm, 
ete., etc. 

The widow walks around the circle who 
are seated on the ground, and choosing one 
for her daughter, ties an apron over her 
head for a night-cap; andthe one whom 
the daughter kisses on rising has to be 
widow in turn. These Newark games are 
all taken from the mouth of a girl of thir- 
teen who has been for ten years an inmate 
of an orphan asylum and who recites the 
verses as they are nowsung by the little 
Newark orphans. 

‘* Marriage,” No 10 (1), as sung in Massa- 
chusetts thirty or forty years ago, after the 
parting, continued: 

Now I must part and leave you all alone 
Now I must leave you in sorrow to mourn, 

2.) In the Old Colony, forty years ago, 
this was the best known of these ‘‘ Love 
Songs”: 

On the carpet now you stand. 

Take your true love by the hand, 

Choose the one that you love b st, 

You have your choice before the rest. 
This was sung to the air, as given below, 
Ly the ring, who circled. singing, around 
the one who stood in the middle. After the 
choice the two stood together while the rest 
continued circling about and singing : 


ges deci, soles a 
giclee oe 


O, what a wretched choice you made ! 
O, don’t you wish you longer stayed ! 
Give her a kiss and let her go free, 
Sure, she’ll never be married to thee. 








The chosen one now remains within the 
circle ‘‘on the carpet,” and the chooser 
takes his place with the players in the ring: 

Variations: ‘‘ Beautiful choice,” spoken 
scornfully. 


Give her a kiss and let her xo, 
And never mind the blushes, O! 
—( Bridgewater, Mass.) 
And never mind the kiss, heigh, ho! 
—( Hingham, Mass.) 
Give her a kiss and send her away, 
And tell her she can no longer play. 
—( Middleboro’, Ma*s,) 
If I had as many wives 
As the stars in the skies, 
As old, as old as Adam, 
I'd fall on my knees 
And kiss whom I please, 
To relieve the broken hearted. 
(Said to agirl.) 


If I had as many men 
As the pigs in the pen, 
As old, as old as Adam, 
I'd fall on my knees 
And kiss whom I please, 
To relieve the broken hearted. 
(Said to a boy.) —( Newark.) 


One other New York ‘‘love game" runs 
as follows: 


Up the street and down the street, 
The windows made of glass, 

Isn't —~ —— a nice young lass? 
She has lovers, one, two, three. 
Don't you wonder who they be ? 
—— —— says he'll have her; 

All the boys are fighting for her. 
Let them all say what they will, 
—— —— will have her still. 


Under “‘ Histories,” ‘‘ Miss Jennia Jones,” 
(No. 11) is perhaps the best known of them 
all. In Albany, N. Y., twenty-five years ago, 


it was known as “ Miss Jenny, Io!” and, 
after her burial, the children sang: 

Here we go round the green churchyard 

Where we buried Miss Jenny, Io! 
Upon which she sprang from her grave 
and chased them, and the one caught had 
to be Miss Jenny. In Newark, at present, 
yellow is for Dutch, red is for soldiers, 
brown is for. Yankees, and white for dead 
people ; but in Albany the little ones sang 

White is for corpses 

very solemnly. 

No. 12 in Newark is sung ‘ Walter, 
Walter, wild flower,” and ‘Accept of 
Miss —-” instead of ‘‘ Excepting, etc.” 
In Massachusetts Little Sally Waters (No. 
13) used to weep for ‘‘a lost one” instead 
of ‘‘a young man,” as she does in New 
York. In ‘Green Gravel ” (No.15) it is “* Fair 
Nature” that is ‘‘ashamed to be seen” 
(Newark), and the children continue the 
game till all in the ring are turned around. 
Forty years ago, in Abington, Mass., 
**Uncle John ” (No. 16) opened in a fashion 
quite different from Mr. Newell's version. 
It was then sung: 


Ring a round a rosie 

A bottle full of posie, 

Here's a flower and there's a flower 

In Uncle Johnny’s garden, 

Uncle John is very sick 

And what shall we send him? 

Three good wishes, three zood kisses, and a spice 

of ginger. 

Whom shall we send it by? 

By the governgr’s daughter. 

What shall we send it in’ 

In the golden saucer, 

One squats down last tell who they love best. 
After the squatting an the confession 
comes the ‘A. B., so they say,” etc. This 
version was used in Albany, N. Y., twenty- 
five years ago. A Newark version, after 

. 
‘the governor’s daughter” says: 

Dressed in white, dressed in black, 

We'll all sit down together, 


and the saucer is of silver instead of gold. 


A Washington, D. C., version of No. 17 
(as said 25 years ago) runs: 
King William was King James's son. 
Upon a royal race he run, 
Upon his breast he wore a star’ 
Which he carried in time of war. 
Come choose you East, come choose you West, 
Come choose the one that you love best! 
If she’s not there, come choore another. 
And take her for your own true lover! 
+ c . r ’ 
Under Chapter III, ‘* Playing at Work,’ 
we would note the Albany chorus to ‘‘ Oats, 
Pease, Beans and Barley Grows.” (No. 21.) 
Now you are are married I wish you much joy, 
Your father and mother you must obey, 
Love one another like sister and brother, 
And give a sweet kiss whea you part away. 
The little orphans of Newark after the 
words ‘‘I now pronounce you man and 
wife” continue: ‘ 


On the carpet you must kneel 
While the dew is in the field 
Kiss her sweet and let her zo, 


and here our informant’s memory fails her. 
These same children play ‘“ Nuts of May.” 
(No. 26.) 


Here we go wathering nuts of May, 
This fine Summer day. 

Whom will we send to fetch the nuts, 
This fine Summer day? 

The version of No. 29, which the writer 

remembers to have played, runs: 

Needle’s eye, no one goes by 

But those who travel through. 

I have caugh: many a smiling lass 

And now I have caught you. 
This was played in the school-room, where 
there were no footstools to augment the 
hight of the players, so there were careful 
measurements to make sure that the two 
tallest were chosen to form the arch with 
their uplifted hands. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Humor and Satire,’ 
Chap. IV, should be included an Albany 
game, which was perhaps an outgrowth of 
No. 25, ‘‘ When I was a Shoemaker.” But 
this is exclusively a girl’s game, and is sung 
to an air most popular among little girls— 
‘*Buy a Broom.” 


I once wasa maiden, a maiden, a maiden; 

IT once was a maiden, a maiden was I. 

'Twas this way, 'twas that way, ‘twas this way, ‘twas 
that way. 

I once was a maiden, a maiden was I. 


(Acted by bowing to right and left.) 


I once had a beau, a beau, a beau; 
'T was this way, etc. 


(Acted by blowing kisses right and left.) 


I once was a lady, etc,—a lady of state; 
» Twas this way, etc. 


(Throw the head up haughtily and switch 
the dress.) 
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(Toss and dandle the imaginary baby. ) 
I once was a widow, etc. 
(Very exaggerated sniffling. ) 
I now am a grandma, etc. 
(Pretend to take snuff.) 


TheCape Cod version of No. 81, ‘‘ Quaker 
Courtship,” was very popular there twenty- 
five years ago. It was sung to a different 
tune from that given by Mr. Newell, and 
it shows a still ruder impertinence on the 
part of the young lady. The chorus is as 
meaningless as that of the Hartford version. 
In the Cape Cod song the Quaker’s plaint 
was always solemnly repeated, while the 
young woman’s was dashed off with great 
rapidity. The closing verses were: 

“ What do you think your mother would say ? 
O dear me! 
What do you think your mother would say ? 
O dear me!” 
“Oh! she’d say: ‘None of your business.’ 


Cut-a-ca-ding! Cut-a-ca-da! Hi-ding-a-da-di-o! A-ho- 
hum-ha!” 


“ Then fare thee well, since we must part, 
Then fare thee well, with all my heart, etc.” 

In Hurd & Houghton’s ‘‘ Mother Goose’s 
Melodies for Children,” 1870, may be found 
eleven verses of ‘‘ The Three Jovial Welsh- 
men,” of which Mr. Newell found but three. 
There was a Yankee version of the song 
that used to be popular in Massachusetts a 
quarter of a century ago, one verse of 
which gives a local flavor to the story: 

So we hulnted and we halooed, 
And the next thing we did find 
Was a lighthouse on Cape Ann, 


And that we left behind. 
Look ye there! 


One said it was a lighthouse, 
But the other said nay, 
He said it was a sugar loaf, 
With the paper blown away. 
Look ye there. 

Chap. V treats specially of flower oracles, 
use of flowers in games, etc.; and in count- 
ing out on the daisy petals it gives a more 
modern form, but not the older one, 


“ Silk, satin, tow-cloth, linen,” 


nor is any allusion made to that very com- 
mon form of arbitrament, where two 
children, having each pulled a stalk of grass, 
squeeze out its little drop of sap, and then 
touch the ends of the stems together to see 
who will carry off the two drops that have 
united in one. Mr. Newell fails to note 
that the German, as well as the English 
name for the pansy is Stepmother (Stief- 
miitterchen), and he forgets to mention, in 
connection with the willow whistle, those 
musical instruments peculiar to the Yankee 
hoy, the corn-stalk fiddle and the squash- 
vine trombone. In counting apple seeds 
(No. 44) the rhymes, according to the 
writer's memory, used to run, 

Thirteen honor, fourteen richer, 

All the rest are little witches! 

(Var.—Have split their breeches.) 

No. 45, as given in Massachusetts twenty- 

five years ago, used to run, 
There’s a rose in the garden for you, fair maid, 
Go and pluck it and don’t be afraid. 

And No. 46, which our author says is not 
known in the North, was a special school 
favorite in the Old Colony thirty odd years 
ago, beginning: 

Out in the beautiful field 

There stands a pretty pear-tree, 

Pretty pear-tree with leaves. 

What is there on the tree ¢ 

A very pretty branch. 

Branch on the tree, 

Tree in the ground, etc. 
and was sung with great enjoyment by the 
little children just before they were dis- 
missed for recess, or at the close of school. 
It was not used as a game, however, and 
was probably translated direct from the 
German. It gave the same delight to the 
little ones that they found in the story of 
the ‘‘ House that Jack Built,” or in the yet 
more marvelous story of the ‘‘ Kid” that 
‘*wouldn’t go.” 

A familiar version of ‘‘My Household,” 
No. 4°, under Chapter VI, ‘Bird and 
Beast,” begins: 

I've a little dog at home, and he knows me. 

When I come unto the door, 

He goes barking on before, 

And bow wow wow, bow-wow-wow, bow-wow-wow’ 

bow-wow-wow; 

He goes barking on before unto the door. 
And so on through the rest of the ‘‘ house- 
hold.” 

A round sung to the old tune of ‘‘ Scot- 
land’s Burning,” and originating in Ando- 
ver, Mass., properly comes under this head, 
and reads as follows: 





Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, 
Bow-wow, bow-wow— 

Me-au, me-ou, me-ou, me-ou — 
Mo-00. B-a-8-8. 

Mr. Newell omits the familiar lines which 
children use when beating on the ground 
where snails are supposed to be hidden, 

Snail, snail, come outof your hole, 
Or else I'll beat you as black as a coal; 
also the couplet religiously addressed to the 
lady-bug : 
Lady-bug, lady-bug, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children will burn; 
and that transparent bit of legerdemain, 
which makes little children open their eyes 
in wonder, and which is accompanied by 
the words, 
Two little black-birde sitting on a hill, 
One named Jack and the other named Jill ; 
Fly away, Jack, fly away Jill, 
Come back Jack, come back Jill. 
But this, perhaps, comes under the tradition 
of nurses, rather than of children. He has 
also omitted the well-known game of Fox 
and Geese, which is very cleverly described 
by Miss Warner in ‘“‘The Wide, Wide World,” 
where Mr. Van Brunt and Miss Fortune are 
represented as leading the game. No. 57, 
under Chapter VII, ‘‘ Human Life,” is 
called ‘‘ Judge and Jury,” but seems almost 
identical with ‘‘Twirl the Platter,” where, 
all the players having been first numbered, 
one twirls the platter, calling a number at 
the same time. The one answering to the 
number called must catch the platter be- 
fore it falls to the floor or pay a forfeit. 
When the forfeits have all been collected, 
the judge assigns the sentences. This was, 
in Maine, a Thansgiving evening game in 
which old and young participated. A 
friend from Massachusetts, giving his ver- 
sion of No. 59—‘‘ Marching to Quebec ”— 
begins the song: 
As we were marching to Quebec 
The drums were loudly beating, 


Cheer up, brave boys, there’s no offense (defense) 
The British are ritreating. 


The wars ano’er and we'll turn back, 
Never, never more to be parted. 
So open the ring and choose a couple in, 
For we trust they are true hearted. 
Our friend suggests that 
o’er” is radically wrong. 
sung ‘* The wars ano’er.” 
Under Chapter VIII, ‘*‘ The Pleasures of 
Motion,” comes first ‘‘Ring Around the 
Rosie,” (No. 62) which in German reads: 


“The war is 
It was always 


Ring a ring a rose, 
Zucker mitssen wir stoser, 
Schipfe wein, pretzel ‘nein, 
Fallen wir allen nieder, 
No. 71, ‘* Pease Porridge Hot,” has really a 
subdivision, a simpler form of the game 
which Massachusetts children used to call 
‘Chopping Wood.” And it is to the 
motions of “chopping wood” that the 
Newark orphans apply the words: 
Mary Mack, 
Dressed in black, 
Silver buttons behind her back, 
E. 1.0, 
Tipsy toe, 
Give her a kick and away she'll o. 

The games of ‘‘ Snap the Whip,” (by which 
many a little one has gone home 
with a broken head) Stage Coach, ‘‘ Puss 
in the Corner,” (which is merely referred to 
in the appendix) and ‘‘ Copenhagen ” might 
all be mentioned under this head. 
Strangely enough they have been passed 
over by Mr. Newell; and ‘‘ Swinging,” with 
its characteristic phrase, ‘‘ Let the old cat 
die!” (Why ‘‘old cat”?) and the game of 
‘“*Wash the Lady’s Dishes,” where two 
children, facing each other, join hands and 
swing them back and forth till the song is 
ended, and then throwing up their joined 
hands, revolve, now back to back, now 
face to face, till they fall apart from sheer 
Gate. The formula runs (Old Colony): 


Wash the lady's dishes, 

Take them out, and wring them out, 
And hang them on the bushes. 

When the bushes begin to crack 
Hang them on the nigger’s back ; 
When the nigger begins to run, 
Shoot him with the wooden gun. 


The Cape Cod form of No. 77, under 
Chap. IX, ‘“ Mirth and Jest,” was called 
‘*Ma’am Dido,” and the colloquy con- 
sisted of 

Ma’am Dido's dead! 
How'd she die? 
She died so. 

No. 79, ‘‘The Church and the Steeple,” 
has other words applied to the same motions 
of the joined hands. 


Here's my father’s knives and forks, 
Here’s my mother’s table, 








Here's my sister's looking glass, 

And here’s my baby’s cradle. / 

—(Newark. N. J. 
From ‘Guessing Games,” Chapter X 

‘*Hunting the Slipper” has been omitted. 

No. 98, ‘How many Fingers,” has a 

slightly different rendering, as often given: 

“ Slapity slap upon his back. 


Pretty good fellows have good luck. 
Hew many fingers doT hold up?” 


“Three.” 
“Three you said, and two there were," etc. 


And No. 97, ‘‘Hold fast my Gold Ring,” 
omits the formula from the game, as 
known in Massachusetts in the guise of 
‘*Button, Button; Who’s got the Button?” 
of ‘‘ Hold fast all I give you,” which 
is said when the button is passed around, 
and ‘“‘The one that’s got the button 
may rise and shine,” which is said when 
all have guessed. A German form of this 
game is played in Newark under the name 
of ‘* Schlopp-pail.” One is the captain, and 
passes down the line with the thimble, 
while Schlopp-pail waits outside. When 
the thimble is safely out of his hands, the 
captain calls out: 


“Schlopp-patl, Schlopp- pail, komm herein !" 


Schlopp-pail enters, and passing around, 
counts out different players with the words 
Meine—Mutter—hat—gesact 

Die—doch—hat's. 
If that one has it she goes out and is 
Schlopp-pail in turn. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
this book, the eleventh, is on ‘‘ Games of 
Chase.” The first game there mentioned 
No. 101, is referred to in Hurd & Hough- 
ton’s ‘* Mother Goose’s Melodies,” where we 
are told it is played like ‘‘ Gay go up,” that 
is, ‘‘ London Bridge,” ending in a trial of 
strength by pulling. That was the Old 
Colony way of playing it, to the words 

“How many miles to Babylon ft" 

“ Three score miles and ten." 

“Can I get there by candle light ?" 

“Yes, and back again.” 

“Then open the gates as high as thesky, 
And let King George and his men pass by." 

In “‘I Spy” or ‘*Hi Spy,” No. 105, after 
counting a hundred, or a thousand by the 
short process (‘‘ ten, ten, double ten, forty- 
five, fifteen”) the one who was ‘‘ it” always 
called out: . 

“One two, three, four. 
Sha’'n't count any more!” 

after which he was at liberty to go insearch 
of the players. When he caught sight of any 
one he ran back, crying: ‘‘ Touch the ‘ gool’ 
for ——- -——;” but if the other got in ahead, 
he cried at once, ‘‘I touch thegool.” This 
was, in South Eastern Massachusetts, what 
the books call ‘‘ Hide and Seek” or ‘‘ Hide 
and go Seek”; was there always called 
‘Hide and Coop” (whoop. ) 

No. 118, ‘Charley Barley,” is a prime 
favorite with Newark children, who know 
it as ‘‘Shoemaker, Shoemaker, Hammer 
the Nail.” In this game the one who is 
‘“‘it” bows his head against a wall or door, 
and the others put their hands on his back, 
all but one, who counts them out with this 
rhyme: 

The wind blows East, the wind blows West, 

The wind blows over the cuckoo’s nest. 

Where shall this one go to rest? 
After all have been sent to rest by the child 
who is ‘‘it” the counter pounds on the 
bowed back and cries : 


“ Shoemaker, shoemaker, hammer the nail!" 


and all run to hammer with him, the one 
who comes in last having to be ‘‘it’’ the 
next time. In playing ‘‘Hunt the Squir- 
rel,” No. 117, the Newark children, who be- 
gin with the rhyme, 

“A tisket, a tasket,” 
as given in the text, add to it the lines: 


And he put it in his pocket. 
It wasn’t you, it wasn’t you, 
It was you. 

Under ‘‘Certain Games of Very Little 
Girls,’ Chap. XII. ‘‘Making Cheeses” 
ought to be noted, though the popularity 
of the game depends very much on the 
caprice of fashion, as quite a full frock is 


_ necessary to the making of a successful 


“cheese.” . A little girl spins around 
rapidly, then squats suddenly, till her dress 
hem touches the ground, the enclosed air 
buoying up the dress and forming a 
“cheese.” Another game in which very 
little girls delighted, seventy years ago, was 
played in this wise: The children, seating 











themselves in a ring on the floor (this was 
played in the school-room during the 
‘‘nooning”), and swaying backward and 
forward with joined hands, repeated: 

Tf all the seas were one sea 

What a great sea that would be! 

And if all the trees were one tree, 

What a great tree that would be! 

And if all the axes were one ax 

What a great ax that would be! * 

And if all the men were one man 

What a great man he would be! 

And if the great man took the great ax 

And cut down the great tree 

And let it fall into the great sea 

What a splish splash that would be! 
At the last line, they let go hands, fell back 
on the floor, and kicked hard. 

—( Bridgewater and Middleboro’, Mass.) 


Under ‘‘ Ball and Similar Games,” Chap 
XIII, one misses the familiar ‘‘ Quoits,’’ 
‘“Battledoor and  Shuttlecock,” and 
‘*Graces.” ‘‘Hally Over,” which Mr. Newell 
confines to Connecticut, was played in 
Bridgewater, Mass., fifteen or twenty years 
ago. The Pennsylvania for ‘‘ Corner Ball’ 
(No. 189) which Mr. Newell gives as 

“ Bola we Sola, 
Butar we Schmbls 


Péf'r gat us, 
War fongt schmeist druy.” 


looks a little better when written 

Bolle wie Saiz, 

Butter wie Schmalz, 

Pfeffer geht auf, 

Wer sangt, schmetest daraus. 
But, like him, we leave it for our readers to 
translate. One of the rude forms of ‘‘ Base 
Ball” (No. 140) referred to as played in 
Massachusetts for a century, used to be 
known as ‘‘ Round Ball.” A form of ‘‘ Mura- 
blety-peg,”(No. 147) though it was not known 
by that name, used to obtain among the Old 
Colony boys, and even girls tried their 
hand at it, at a pinch, in which the player 
credited to himself tens, twenties, fifties 
etc., according to the way the knife stuck 
when thrown. 

Of ‘‘ Rhymes for Counting Out,” Chapter 
XIV, not given in this book, we mention 
first: 

Onery, twoery, tickery-seven, 

Alibo, crackabo, ten or eleven, 
Spin-span (or Pin-pan) musky Dan, 
'weedledum, twaddledum, twenty-one, 

This strongly resembles No. 7, and sug- 
gests Margery Fleming’s rhyme, contain- 
ing, as it does, that same ‘‘Musky Dan” 
that used to set Waiter Scott off into con- 
vulsions of laughter. 

Aina, mana, mone mi, 
Tica, taca, tina, ti, 


Herr, frow, knecht, 
Wica, waca, wack 


comes direct from Holland; but 


Eny, méney, mony, mi, 

Thesky, larny, bony, stri, 

Huldy, guldy, boo! 
was used in the Old Colony forty years 
ago, while the little boys of Newport, R. 
I., at the same time were counting out 
with: 


Any, many, ippety, fie, 
Tine, tone, pomponix, 
Harum, scarum, virgin marum, 
Tine, tone, tig. 
This is apparently the formula (f), quot- 
ed by Mr. Ellis, and credited to America. 
A modern Newark form degenerates 
into: 
Eny, meny; miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe, 
If he hollers let him go. 


In Bridgewater, Mass. 


“Intery, mintery, cutery, corn,” 
after 
continues 


Sit and sing at the spring, 
O—U—T. Out! 


One variation has it 
Six geese in one flock, 
and closes 


Two go East, two go West, 
Two jump over the cuckoo's nest; 


“Five mice in a flock” 


another : 


Sit and sing, round the spring, 
Wring the dish-cloth, out, out, out. 


Another begins: 
Upon yonder steepled hill, etc. 
(See page 142) and closes: 
Blow the bellows, Old man out. 


Another common formula was: 


Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
Stick, stark, stone, dead, 
These are from Massachusetts. The three 
following are a)l used in Newark. 
A 1 & % 
The bumble bee, 
The rooster crows, 
And away she goes. 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, i, 
All good children go to Heaven. 
Out comes a dog, out comesa cat, 
Out comes a lady with a sea-side hat. 
The last of these is the Newark variation 
of (38) ‘‘ As I went up the Apple Tree,” and 
has one couplet in it of purely Newark 
origin. It reads as follows: 
Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 
Did you ever tell a lief 
Yes you did, you know you did, 
You broke your mother’s teapot lid. 
She kicked you up, she kicked you down, 
She kicked you into Morristown. 
Kicking seems to be a favorite Newark 
diversion. 

The last chapter of this volume treats 
of games that have some mythologi- 
cal import, and foremost of them all is 
‘* London Bridge” (No.150). Mr. Newell in- 
forms us that the words of the rhyme sung 
while the row passes under the bridge (the 
uplifted arms of two who thus form an 
arch for the others to go under) are now 
reduced to two lines; but the little orphans 
aforesaid sing to-day the four verses of 
version C, only changing the second verse 
to 

You stole my watch, you wicked thief. 

The Albany children, twenty years ago, 
used the following, a variation of version 
D., but with music that differed materially 
from that given by Mr. Newell; 

London Bridge is falling down, 
My fair lady ! 
Gold and silver build it up, 
My fair lady ! 
Here's a prisoner I have caught, 
My fair lady ! 
What the prisoner do to you? 
My fair lady ! 
Broke my lock and stole my gold, 
My fair lady |! 
Off to prison he must go, 
My fair lady! 
And then came the whispered question: 
** Which’ll you have,” etc. 

A very odd misunderstanding of No. 151, 
“Open the gates,” etc., is to be found in 
Newark. It runs in this way: 

Open the gates as high as the sky, 
And let the joy as many as my. 


for 
("Let King George's men go by.”) 


and continues: 


Deeny, Deeny (dinner ?), Supper, Supper, 
Car'line, Car'line, go to bed. 
‘Car'line” is herewith caught, and must 
choose, as in ‘‘ London Bridge.” 

Little German children in New Jersey 
swing the smaller ones in their joined arms, 
singing: 

Wir retten den Engel in Himmel, 
In Himmel, in Himmel, 
Wir reiten den Engcl in Himmel. 
Hoch, hoch hinauys’. 
(** Weighing,” No. 152). They also move 
their hands about the part of a little one’s 
head of hair saying: 
Ringe, ringe Scheidel, 
Wer lacht iat Teufel, 
Wer nicht lacht ist Engel. 

The game of ‘‘Colors,” (158) which is 
also a German importation, is played by the 
little orphans; but, says our informant, 
‘the matron doesn’t like it. She doesn’t 
like us to say ‘Good Angel’ and ‘Bad 
Angel’; so we play it all the same, but 
don’t call ’em angels.” 

There are a few other well-known games 
like Tit-tat-too, Cat’ s-cradle, See-saw, 
jumping rope, that have received no men- 
tion in this collection; but the wonder is 
that so many have been recorded and so 
tew omitted. After all, the one to get the 
most out of such a work as this will not be 
the curious student nor the child eager to 
learn some game before unknown to him; 
but rather the man past middle age, who, 
on seeing again these pastures fresh and 
fair, haunts of his childhood, will say, as 
did Longfellow of the Portland woods: 

“ My heart goes back to wander there. 

And among the dreams of the days that were 

I find my lost youth again.” 
sae — —— 
SOME RECENT BOOKS ON MEDI. 
CINE. 

Unver the title of Medical Zoonomy Dw ing 
the Middle Ages, George F. Fort makes “an 
historical inquiry into the practical effect upon 
social life of that singular credence which in- 
volved preternatural agencies” (J, W. Bouton, 
706 Broadway, New York). The title is, there- 
fore, somewhat misleading. But the book is 
full of curious lore, in which medical figures and 
medical facts are historically chronicled along- 
side the follies and superstitions and credulties 
which belonged about equally to the sphere of 
medicine, worship, and diabolism. Galen, who 


first studied philosophy, wasled by a dream to de- 
vote himself to medicine, and for a time limited 
the mischievous empiricism of Greece. He is 
said tohave been conversant with Mosaic doc- 
trines and to have been reyered with honors 
almost divine. The Alexandrine school for a 
long time had leadership, and the destruction of 
ite library was a great loss to the progress of this 
art, When we find that Cleopatra was skilled in 
medicine, we are more ready to believe the story 
of the asp. The early studies were largely into 
botany and zoology. 

The period of superstition and medieval 
ignorance brought so-called religion and medi- 
cine into close relationship with the magic-man 
as the priest of both. They thus became great 
powers in the state and either dosed or fright- 
ened rulers into subjection. The monks made the 
convents, hospitals and infirmaries and asylums ; 
and the medica] scholiasts of the cloister 
bothered even Charlemagne. The author traces 
the history of medica] superstitions and of medi- 
cal schools in Germany, Italy and all Europe, 
and shows how holy curatives came to be 
sanctioned by the Church. Medical astrology and 
alchemy lent their aid to monkish domination 
up to A, D. 1451. Physicians were not allowed to 
marry. We getsome acquaintance with both the 
manners, morals, and epidemics of the middle 
ages, In the fourteenth century it claimed to be 
a high art and its professors were audacious in 
their claims and their charges. The clergy 
eagerly adopted it, until at length high ecclesi- 
astics disapproved of it. The book is very inter- 
esting and aids somewhat in the study of the 
philosophy of history. 

Professor Hammond has for #0 many years 
given earnest attention to alienism and to the 
allied conditions of nervous disease that he is 
well fitted to consider Insanity in Its Medical Re- 
lations, as he does in his recent work. (Appleton 
& Co,, 1883.) In his introduction he well sus- 
tains bis claim that to be an alienist a man does 
not need to be the superintendent of an asylum. 
He is somewhat caustic when he says that even 
“the medical student who dissects one body is 
likely to learn more of anatomy than the janitor 
who sees hundreds of corpses brought to the dis- 
secting room.” Iti too true that our asylums 
do not often enough see the beginnings of dis- 
ease and have commonly to deal with chronic or 
hopeless cases, Section I considers the physi- 
ology and pathology of the mind, dealing with the 
various phases shown in eccentricity, genius, 
habit, temperament, hereditary tendency, etc. 
Instinct, its nature and seat, makes another sec- 
tion, full of the views of others and yet valuable 
as aiding to determine its real relations to mind. 

Sec, III is very properly elaborate on sleep, 





because it# disturbance and its recovery #0 
thoroughly indicate the changing phases of ab- 
normal brain and nervous action. 

The most important section of all is that 
which gives the description and treatment of in- 
sanity. The perceptional, intellectual, emotional, 
volitional, compound ‘and constitutional in- 
sanitivs are traced with accuracy. The subject 
admits of great variety of classification, but is 
taken hold of by the author in the spirit and 
method of an actual and discerning practitioner. 
Almost every page of this part of the treatise 
+ has an illustrative case, and so the book has 
great value for the clinivian, 

Under ‘‘Treatment” the first question discussed 
is that of transfer to an asylum. This is not 
always best, especially where the place is open to 
some medical adventurer who has served the 
party. Also it is well said that the ‘ association 
of an insane person, day after day, year after 
year, with others similarly affected, with scarcely 
the least contact with people of sound minds, 
is certainly in opposition to the first principles 
of scientific medicine.” The hygienic and men- 
tal treatment are well elucidated. So far as 
medicinal treatment is concerned there is little 
new or important added to the usual well-known 
routine and variations, Chloral is not valued 
as a hypnotic as much as by most, while the 
bromides, morphia, and potassium iodide, are 
assigned their usual value. The book as a 
whole we take as a valuable contribution toa 
subject very deservedly occupying more atten- 
tion because, in this driving age, 80 many are at 
times feeling themselves to be on the possible 
verge of needed preventive treatment, if not of 
actual disturbance, 

Deep Breathing is the title of a book by 
Sophia Ciccolina, published in Dutch, and now 
translated into English. (W. L. Holbrook & Co.) 
It purports to be written for singers, but has 
very valuable suggestions for all people sup- 
posed to have lungs.- Page 12 in a comparison 
between the feet of the Chinese and the com- 
pressed or unused lungs of many gives the keynote. 
‘*My dear reader, the Chinese may not know any 
better, yet they are much wiser than we Euro- 
peans. They violate the laws of Nature much 
less than we do, A person can be healthy with 
three-fourths or one-half a foot, or, indeed, with- 
out any foot at all. Without lung life is not 
possible even for a moment; and by our forcing 
one-half or three-fourths of our lungs to remain 
inactive, we give ourselves and our children, an 
enervated, sickly organism.” Yet there are many 





who never in voluntary breathing have used 
more than one-half of either lung. The value 





of a breathing in which the lower ribs are used 
and the abdominal muscles is illustrated both by 
figures and language. We have read the book 
with interest and advantage, and think it valu- 
able not only to singers, but to all who train 
youth. 

Because of lack of vigor and nervous affec- 
tions too often observable in school children, 
more attention is being given to indoor or Home 
Gymnastics, A recent translation of the brief 
manual of Professor Hartelius, M.D., of Sweden 
(Lippincott & Co,, Phila.), is well worthy of 
close examination. It follows up the system of 
rational gymnastics as first presented by Ling, 
the idea, being to secure an equable development 
and to adapt the exercise to each part so as to 
embrace the whole. It gives a selection of active 
movements suited to carry out the design. 
After a thorough exhibit of various movements 
there is a chapter prescribing the combinations 
adapted to those of various occupations and ages 
or to special realized defects. These are not 
artificial and arbitrary, but evidently the result 
of careful study and of a knowledge of physiolog- 
ical needs. We commend the book to teachers and 
to all who would know the value of exercise 
directed to a specific object. 

Medical Ethics and Etiqueite, by Austin P. 
Flint, M. D. (D, Appleton & Co.), is especially 
timely in view of New York discussions and the 
action of the American Medical Association. It 
shows on the one hand that medical ethics, like 
all true ethics, have a moral basis and need a 
setting forth of doctrine, not as a line between 
sects, but as fairness to patients as well as phy- 
sicians. While objection is made to the “ new 
code” it is recognized that the American Medical 
Association Code needs some amendment. We re- 
gret that atits last meeting the association was so 
unwise as to table even a reference to the Judicial 
Committee, instead of accepting their suggestion. 
The book takes up, one by one, the sections of 
the code, and in a running commentary discourses 
on each. The annotations are suggestive and 
valuable, and will do much to define the dividing 
line between a true and a false ethics. We wish 
every physician and every layman who scolds 
without knowing the basis of medical distinctions 
could have a copy of the book. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has gathered together some 
scraps of thought and advice, and, under the 
title In a Nutshell, (Clark Bros. 1883) has 
made of them a book. As he likes to be useful 
and say what he chooses to say in his own queer, 
racy way, he will not be disturbed that this chit- 
chat will not add to his reputation. It seems 
also to be a general advertisement for all that he 
has ever written or said. His “long devotion to 
the cause of health” and his carnest endeavors 
to discourage all evil physical habits entitle bim 
to gratitude. He pronounces gluttony to be a 
greater sin than alcoholic intemperance and be- 
lieves in two meals a day. The good things he 
says will do good, and the extravagant things 
and inflexible announcements of opinions will 
do little harm. The best of the book is to be 
found in the appendix about curious fashions 
and the health of American women, As the 
great showman of the body for forty years, he 
has made a large exhibit of the needs and de- 
mands of physical life, and so disarms our 
criticism, 

—_—— ——— —---- _-——_ 

....We doubt if any one ever looked at Richard 
Greenough’s Mary Magdalene at the Tomb 
without being struck with it as a wonderful rep- 
resentation of the deepest and most potent 
elements of woman’s character and woman’s gifts 
redeemed from sin bythe power of the Divine 
Christ. Some two years ago Mrs, Greenough 
gave the world her interpretation of her hus- 
band’s work in a poem, which we noticed at the 
time and which we are glad to see againina 
second edition. It fairly raises the old question 
of the comparison between the two arts of ex- 
pression. The poem is a faithful attempt to put 
into verse what the artist intended to work out 
in marble, and what a sensitive and thoughtful 
critic will find there in the wonderful concentra- 
tion of the complex and scattered elements of a 
pathetic story into the unity and simplicity of a 
single group. The poet, on the contrary, dis- 
solves the girdled statue into the poetic motives 
that compose it, and gives them to us in the 
varied action and experience of the history which 
the statue collected together within its own self- 
containing lines. Mrs. Greenough describes in 
Mary the woman enriched with every endowme®® 
of her sex; the child of Greece, with the blood 
of Israel in her veins, herself the glory and 
power of womanhood in all its natural perfection, 
as yet wholly devoid of conscience and of moral 
idea: 

“ No brazen stare of conscious guilt confessed 

The inner aching of a shame-pierced soul, 

No glance of florid blandishment proclaimed 

The loss of all that woman holds most dear, 

No flippant laughter parted those young lips 

To echo heartless through the sumptuous hall. . . 

Unlike all others of her sinful caste, 

As a white rose ’mid flaunting tulips seen, 

The far-famed Magdalene lay silent there, 

Her every beauty beaming fair revealed, 

Yet haloed by her own unconsciousness,” 

The new life comes slowly and naturally into her 
breast. The blood of the faithful in her veins 
and dim recollections of a murdered father have 





something to do withit. But the great thing is 
the appearance of the Divine Man, with the 
waking up of conscience and the forming in her 
mind of the conception of the human soul at- 
taining its end and its happiness in holiness 
rather than in the gratification of the impulses 
of beauty or of natural and -non-moral love. 
All this is suggested by the statue, and is the 
artistic conception which lies in the speaking 
marble, But it is brought out more fully in 
the musical and rich verses of the loving inter- 
preter. The theory departs somewhat from the 
narrow and scanty line of the Gospel narrative, 
takes in tradition and indulges in some fancy on 
its own account, but subject to the ruling con- 
ception of the character. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty and perfection of the manufacture 
of the volume by the Messrs Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co. The paper is the finest linen, the margins 
broad, the type good and well proportioned to 
the page, and the white vellum covers, decorated 
with soft faint lines and tracings, harmonize 
with the idea of the poem. 


....The Messrs. Roberts Brothers have repub- 
lished a collection edited by the late Dean Stan- 
ley, which deserves to be well read in this 
country—Leters to a Friend, by Connop 
Thirlwall, late Lord Bishop of St. Davids. The 
collection starts heavily, but brightens swiftly 
and does not flag again. Thirlwall was, as Dean 
Stanley observed, one of whom it might be said, 
as of Solomon: ‘Thy soul covered the whole 
earth.” Nothing that had value, interest, or sig- 
nificance in human affairs seemed to escape him. 
His history of Greece is a work which will con- 
tinue to be read as the shorter ‘‘Grote”; but 
awakens wonder that, with such prodigious 
erudition, he should not have produced more, 
These letters show that his mind was of the 
judicial or critical order, and as such not 
naturally productive. In these letters we have 
glimpses of his judgments and conclusions on a 
great variety of topics. He knew every novel 
that came from a respectable pen, and read each 
through to the end, except the ‘Wide, Wide 
World,” which was too much for his powers of 
application. His preface to the translation of 
Schleirmacher’s essay led to a panic when he 
was nominated for the Episcopal Bench. How- 
ley, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has the 
credit of having reassured Lord Melbourne and 
saved the great name to the Anglican Episcopate, 
His general position as described by himself in 
hia judgment as to F. W. Robertson, is worth 
remembering : 

“ He was not Orthodox after the ‘ Record’ stand- 
ard, but might very well be so after another. For 
our Church has the advantage—such I deem it—of 
more than one type of Orthodoxy ; that of the High 
Church, grounded on one aspect of its formularies ; 
that of the Low Church, grounded on another 
aspect ; and that of the Broad Church, striving to 
take in both, butin its way. . Some would be 
glad to cast the others out, and some yearn after a 
Living Source of Orthodoxy, of course on the con- 
dition that it sanctions their own views.” 


...-There isa capital plan at the bottom of 
Current Discussions in Theology, a series of 
connected sketches of recent theological opinions 
by Professors Boardman, Curtiss, and Scott, of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. (Chicago: F. 
H. Revell.) This is the first and introductory 
number which the author proposes to follow 
with an annual digest of what has been achieved 
during the year in exegetical, historical, sys- 
tematic and practical theology. The work is to 
be popular, but accurately done. There is noth- 
ing in our language of this kind. Germany has 
had its standard periodicals on Methodology. 
Zockler and Piinger, furnish there the required 
information in cheap and convenient form. 
The American student has had to choose between 
the exhaustive and unremitting labors which are 
the price of first hand knowledge and reviews 
which rarely fail of being colored with partiality 
or prejudice. The present volume has the ad- 
vantage of a longer period than one year to be 
reviewed, and isa helpful, fair, and trustworthy 
statement of the present position and recent 
progress and movements of theology in the 
three departments of exegesis, history, and dog- 
matics. The issues which have been raised in 
all these departments are fairly described and 
what has been done to meet them. We observe 
in dogmatic theology a neatly done section de- 
voted to McLeod Campbell’s theory of the Atone- 
ment. Dorner’s views are more fully described 
and the points at which they impinge on the 
current New England theology. Practical the- 
ology is omitted from this volume altogether, 
and we should hope that its practical character 
as contradistinguished from the intellectual 
would continue to keep it at least well in the 
minority. The value of a work like this, if it is 
to have any at all, will depend on the brightest 
kind of intellectual excellence. 


.. ++» What to do, by Mrs, A, K. Dunning (Amer- 
ican 8. 8. Union) the first in the “ What to Do ” 
series, is the mildly exciting story of a boarding 
school, with the usual types of girlhood, includ- 
ing of course one bad young Miss, whose beauty, 
wit, and money fascinate the others and involve 
them in disobedience and deceit. Of course, 
also, all is at last discovered, the bad cast out, the 
good vindicated, and after a discipline of repent- 
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ance, humiliation, and forgiveness, things fall 
back into the right path and the young ladies 
turn out exemplary. All of which is good from 
the didactic point of view, but hardly strong 
enough to be more than this. 


4 

....We have received from Mr. J. W. Bouton, 
publisher, the Catalogue illustré Du Salon for 
1883, with a full list of the 4,311 exhibits, and 
containing about 300 reproductions of the orig: 
inal pictures from designs by the artiste, pub- 
lished under the editorial direction of F. G. 
Dumas, The sketches reproduce admirably as a 
whole the spirit of the originals, as well as the 
grouping, the outline and pose and intention of 
the figures. It is for artist and amateur stu- 
dents an indispensable record of the produc- 


tions of the year. 
Sel 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Macmituan & Co. are preparing to issue a very 
remarkable and elaborate edition of ‘‘Herodotus.” 
The first three volumes will be edited by Pro- 
fessor Sayce ; those remaining by Mr. Reginald 
Macan, of Oxford. A considerable portion of 
the first volume wil] be taken up by critical essays 
on Eastern history and Egypt.———‘‘A Be- 
witched Poet of Long Ago” is the opening article 
in The Critic of June 30th. It is followed by a 
paper on “The Family Life of Carlyle and Emer- 
son,” with copious quotations from the lately 
issued “Correspondence.” Until September 22d 
The Critic will appear fortnightly. After that date 
it will continue its weekly appearances as usual, 

—Mr. Froude contributes an article upon 
‘Martin Luther” to one of the leading English 
reviews.———The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have 
in press a handsome illustrated volume on “Cape 
Cod.” Many eminent painters have claimed that 
the introduction of human figures into a land- 
scape painting was invariably irrelevant and en- 
dangering to the success of the picture. Per- 
haps, in view of the experience of the publish- 
ers of Miss McClean’s ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks,” Messrs, 
Estes & Lauriat will not so much as outline a 
figure in their drawings or text.- --“ The 
Present Day” is the name of a New London 
journal, edited by Mr. George Jacob Holyoke. 
———Mr. Whittier once wrote to a young liter- 
ary lady who was bringing out a first volume of 
poems: ‘Be careful not to make the book too 
large. Don’t put everything into it, let who will 
advise it. Sit like Rhadamanthus in stern judg- 
ment upon all that claims admission. I speak 
out of the depths of a bitter experience.” 
“John Inglesant” has been sold in England to 
the extent of over twenty thousand copies, ——— 
It is not always safe to rely on the honesty of 
eminent men of letters in their dealings with 
younger brethren of the craft. When M. Max- 
ime du Camp (who has since achieved an admira- 
ble reputation) was but a young scribbler of 
verse—a poetling, as it were—he sent a volume 
of his lyrics to Victor Hugo. He received a reply, 
expressing the great French author’s appreciation 
of his “belles verses.” Soon after, Du Camp 
perceived what sad stuff he had been guilty of 
printing, and was not a little disconcerted to 
think of the Hugo encomium. A friend kindly 
solved the difficulty by informing him that Hugo 
kept a regular stock of these gratifying epistles 
on hand, to mail right and left as occasion de- 
manded. He had not time to read the books; he 
liked to conciliate rather than offend ; and he al- 
ways was glad to secure another pair of hands 
for his next play..———The author of the power~ 
ful, if crude, American novel, “ Guerndale,” is 
now positively stated as Mr. Frederick J. Stim- 
son, a Harvard graduate of ’76, and at present a 
lawyer of Boston. He has contributed occasion- 
ally to various periodicals.- —In the recently 
published “ Diary of Henry Greville ” there is an 
anecdote of Talleyrand, which seems not to have 
been elsewhere told. Oneafternoon the Marquis 
and Narbonne were driving together. Narbonne 
was a most insufferably tedious talker, and 
droned along on this occasion with particular 
dullness. A man passed them who happened 
to be yawning tremendously. ‘‘Don’t talk so 


loud, Narbonne,” said Talleyrand: ‘people 
overhear us.”———Little ‘Paul Dombey” 
had a feminine original—a young niece of 


Charles Dickens..-——-Among their announce- 
ments for the early Autumn, we learn that a 
revised and popular edition is to be published 
by Mr. T. Whittaker of ‘Salad for the Solitary 
and the Social,” with over fifty engravings. The 
copies will be smal) in size but handsomely 
printed and bound. Mr. Saunders’s work long 
since made to itself an established reputation, 
and in this improved and compact form it will 
undoubtedly become popular with a new circle 


of readers.——-M. Ohnet’s novel “Serge 
Panine,” is to be published in English at Man- 
chester.———The Paris Dispatch, a new daily 


paper for the benefit of the English residents of 
the French capital is to appear at once.——— 
“Yolande,” Mr. William Black’s last novel, is 
having. a large sale.——-—Three well-known 
American writers are enjoying the London sea- 
son—Miss Emma Lazarus, Mr. Roswell Smith, 
and Mr. William D. Howells. Apropos of 
the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of a very famous old classical 
school (June 21st, 1883), Frank H. Cunningham 
has prepared (and James R. Osgood & Co. has pub- 








lished) a book entitled ‘Familiar Sketches of 
the Phillips Exeter Academy and Surroundings,” 
illustrated with twenty heliotypes, etc., and por- 
traits of seven eminent leaders of the school. 
It treats in a bright and familiar way the history 
of this famous institution (which claims among its 
alumni such men as Webster, Sparks, Hildreth, 


Butler, Oass, Everett, Bancroft, and Robert T.” 


Lincoln) with many delightful anecdotes, mem- 
orabilia and accounts of the boy life of illustrious 
Americans. This volume should have interest for 
all friends of education as well as for the many 
graduates and friends of Exeter all over the 
country. ——— The Electra is a new magazine in a 
handsomely designed cover which the editors, 
Annie E, Wilson and Isabella M. Leyburn, an- 
nounce as intended for “a belles-lettres monthly 
for young people.” The number which we have 
examined contains a variety of excellent liter- 
ary work, contributed articles, sketches, poems, 
etcetera, suited to readers of from fourteen to 
twenty years of age. Whether there is wide field 
for a periodical of this sort we cannot say; but 
the editors are both ladies of literary experience 
and we wish their venture success, It is published 
at ladievile, Ky. 
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GOOD SUMMER READING.| 


“* Just the thing for astoamboat or railwa 
r the sea, or a 

cacy oi ernoon amid the, charming solitudes 

ofthe mountains.’’ 


LO¥S LORD BERRESFORD. 
By the ‘“Ducwess,” author of “Molly Bavn,” 
‘“‘ Faith and Unfaith,” ‘‘Portia,” ete. 12mo. 


Extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo, Paper cover, 25 
cents. 
“ Acoll charmi 
muthor of nn mf the mow fa nating novela © 
the day.”—Chicago Evening Ji 
WANDA, 


Countess von Szalras. By ‘Ovrpa,” author of 
“Strathmore,” “Under Two Flags,” etc 


12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo. Paper 
cover, 40 cents. 

e will souks with the author's best work— rp 
carel’' and ‘ Under Two Flags'—for sons e force 
and ——e of Fey the vigor tyle, & gad phe 

cturesq’ A one is accustom: 

this au sdikors' writ "— Literary Wor 
FAIRY GOLD. 
By the author of ‘A Lesson jin Love.” Illus- 


trated. 8vo. Fine cloth, 75 cents. Paper 
cover, 40 centa, 


A NOBLE NAME; 
Or, Dénninghausen. From the German. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of ‘The 
Second Wife,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


“- charming sto story of German aristocratic life. One 
of the best Wister has given in English 
dress, oP dladelphia Presa, 


PORTIA; 

Or, By Passions Rocked. By the ‘ DucHxss,” 
author of ‘‘ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” etc. 
12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 40 
cents. 


“One of the most striking noyels oe Dehew has 
written.”—Pittaburgh Evening Telegra 


FROM HAND TO HAND. 
After the German of Gotp Ramunp. By Mas, 
A. L. WisTer, translator of ‘ A New Race,” 


etc, 12mo, me cloth, #1.50. 

“It ng the best of a pany ver 
admirable sto e ato: inter 1 a od. Ta plot 
te pignly interonti eer: are — 
er, ona the narra narra tive is remarkably va with ". rengipow. 


Saturday Evening Gazette, 
FAITH AND UNFAITH. 
By the “‘Ducuxss,” author of “ Portia,” “Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 
Paper cover, 40 conte. 


uire urgi 
truth, this frve fet ‘te more entertain ne and even 
an * Eo cover 
cover this Bee a gnttal New York Home Jour. 
nal, 


FAUSTINE. 

By “Rrra,” author of “ Fragoletta,” ‘‘ Daphne,” 
etc. 12mo, Extra cloth, $1.00. The first 
volume of a new series of novels, at the uni- 
form price of $1.00, 


“Is without doubt one of the very best stories of th 
day. Philadelphia Times, . 


I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 
By Mrs. Forrester, author of “My Lord and 
My Lady,” ete. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. This 
is the second volume of the new series, of 
which ‘ Faustine”’ was the first. 


“A story of very great fascinating power.”— Pitts. 
burgh Chronicle, 
IRIS. 


By Mus. Ranvops, author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” 
etc. 12mo, Extra cloth, #1.00. Paper cover, 
50 cents. 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. 
By Mus, Forrester, author of ‘ Roy and Viola,” 
etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. Paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 
By Miss Frances M. Pearp, author of ‘The 
Rose Garden,” etc. 12mo, Extra cloth, 
$1.25. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. 
A Practical Treatise on English Composition, 
By A. Artuur Reavx, author of “ Study and 
Stimulants,” etc. 16mo, Flexible cloth 
cover, 60 cents, 
wail cesgty-vritien, inotaeodive sete ase. 


ide.”—Re 
PRIMER OF POLITENESS : 
A Help to School and Home Government, 
ALexanperR M. Gow, A.M. 
cloth, limp, 75 cents, 


poaeEOr wale by all Booksellers, or w will be sent by mail 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 
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Religions Futelligence. 


THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH BILL. 


—_ 

Tax Government Bill for the modification 
of the Falck Laws has gone by quick stages 
through the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet, the final vote on it being 224 to 
107. The Bill was introduced immediately 
after the failure of the negotiations con- 
ducted by Baron von Schloezer with the 
Vatican, and was a surprise both to the Holy 
See and the German Ultramontanes. On 
the part of both, however, a modified ap- 
proval was expressed, and it was claimed 
that the concessions offered in the Bill were 
greater than those proposed in the negotia- 
tions. Notwithstanding this fact the Papal 
Secretary of State has chosen to present a 
mild protest to Baron von Schloezer, ex- 
pressing regret that Prussia has preferred 
legislation to negotiation. 

The Bill was introduced into the Diet 
June 5th, and it was passed by the Lower 
House June 26th. Considering that, in the 
meantime, an adjournment of some length 
took place, the Bill certainly made very 
rapid progress. As introduced the Bill 
consisted of six clauses. Clause 1 enacts 
that the bishops shall no longer be obliged 
to notify to the government authorities the 
names of those candidates for the priestly 
office whose appointments can be uncon- 
ditionally cancelled, or who are only ap- 
pointed as substitutes or delegates. This 
does not include canonical parish priests or 
priests intrusted with the administration otf 
parishes, but permits the appointment of 
chaplains, vicars, adjuncts, etc., to vacant 
parishes without previous notification to 
the government. Clause 2 expressly pro- 
vides that this concession shall not be ex- 
tended, as we have noted already, to priests 
who administer parishes. Clause 8 declares 
that the Ecclesiastical Court is no longer 
the highest tribunal of appeal for the 
clergy against the decisions of the govern- 
ment authorities regarding the appointment 
of candidates, the discipline in clerical 
seminaries, or episcopal rights in vacant 
dioceses. 

Clause 4 provides that the government 
wuthorities may still oppose appointments 
on the ground {of unfitness or of civil or 
political relations or irregularity of educa- 
tion, The grounds of objection must al- 
ways be given, however, and the ecclesi- 
astical authorities shall have an appeal to 
the minister of public worship, who repre- 
sents the highest court of appeals. Clause 
5 enacts that the Holy Sacraments can 
be administered by missionary priests in all 
vacant parishes, as well as in those where 
the priests have been forbidden to conduct 
religious services, under the May Laws. 
Clause 6 repeals all former legislation 
which is contrary to the preceding five 
clauses. 

The most important of these clauses is 
the first. While it still leaves in force so 
much of the Falck Laws as require notifica- 
tion to the government of the appointment 
canonically of parish priests or regular ad- 
ministrators of parishes, it permits the 
bishops to provide in a temporary way for 
those parishes which have been deprived of 
spiritual service. It abolishes the Royal 
Ecclesiastical Court which the Falck Laws 
brought into existence. The Falck Laws 
abolished the seminaria puerorum, in which 
boys used to receive a sort of monastic edu- 
cation and prescribed that ecclesiastics must 
finish a course of education in the German 
gymnasia and universities. Clause 4 of the 
new Bill shows that this is not to be rigidly 
required. 

The government in ititroducing the new 
Bill, declared that the Falck Laws had 
already been greatly modified, so that vacant 
parishes and dioceses had been filled; but 
it was desirable to settle the difficulties 
permanently, and to this end it was desir- 
able that the question of notification be 
disposed of. The government had intro. 
duced the Bill because the negotiations with 
the Vatican had failed and because it did 
not wish to deprive the Catholics of Prus- 
sia of the benefits of the proposed law. 

The Ultramontanes found most fault 
with Clause 4, and they even advised the 
center party to vote against. the Bill on 
that account, though the Germania admit- 
ted that it was less rigorous than the original 
provision in the Falck Laws. The Liberals, 








of course, did not like the Bill; but they 
were told that they had nobody to blame 
but themselves, for they had refused their 
support to Bismarck and he had to form 
alliances with other parties. The program 
of the Liberals was to exact asa condition 
of the concessions guaranties from the 
Church. The Bill was placed in the hands 
of a, committee which agreed to reject 
Clause 4 and to amend Clause 3 so as to 
transfer the right of raising objections to 
Church appointments from the central 
government to the governors of the 
provinces. Whether Clause 4 was rein- 
serted in the Bill as passed the cable does 
not inform us. 

A Paris correspondent of the London 
Times has reason to believe that Bismarck’s 
introduction of the Bill was in entire har- 
mony with the wishes of the Vatican, 
which was aware of the nature of the Bill 
before it was introduced. Says the corres- 
pondent: 


* When the Prince saw that an understanding 
with Rome on the basis of a modification of the 
laws had become impossible and when he had 
made all the concessions he thought feasible, he 
sounded the Vatican as to whether such a meas- 
ure as that now submitted could lead to a settle- 
ment. He found that the Vatican, though sen- 
sible of its slowing a marked advance on the ex- 
isting relations, could not officially support 
it, a8 this would have implied the abandonment 
of certain principles which it is bound to up- 
hold. It was therefore agreed that the Bill 
should neither be accepted nor protested against 
by the Papacy, but should be tacitly taken as an 
arrangement admitting of the resumption of ne- 
gotiations, 

“Thus are explained both the friendly tone of 
the newspapers acquainted with the real senti- 
ments of the Vatican and the hesitating tone of 
the Ultramontanes, not so well informed, as also 
the criticisms of the Liberal Press, which feels 
that the Bill is not a rupture but a tacit accord 
or truce between Prussia and the Vatican. It is, 
therefore, confidently expected that the Catholic 
Deputies will support the Bill. 

“As for the Chancellor’s last utterance, it is 
an adroit diplomatic act, not an outburst of im- 
patience or ill-humor, Whether the negotiations 
are immediately resumed or not is immaterial ; 
for the Bill is an outcome of them and a proof 
that they have not been barren, Pending their 
resumption Prussia and the Vatican may live 
together without collision and withcut any occa- 
sion for the ery of persecution ; for even on the 
sole point objected to by the Vatican organs— 
viz., the state ratification of appointments to 
benefices—the Pope in his famous letter to the 
Emperor declared his readiness to make conces- 
sions. The Government of Prussia, in its last 
note, complained of not being allowed what was 
allowed claewhere, This, it seems, was a reference 

to Wiirtemberg, where candidates nominated by 
the bishop are accepted or rejected by the king 
on the advice of a commission. The Vatican will 
not attack the new Bill ; but it will at least tacitly 
accept it. Time has consequently not been 
wasted, nor has the Pope shown any of that ob- 
stinacy which would prevent a gradual solution.” 


se 


Tue Reformed Presbyterian Church (0. §8.,) 
reports 112 ministers, 80 of whom are pastors, 
and 124 congregations, 40 of which have a mem- 
bership varying from 8 to 50. The net increase 
of ministers during the year is five, and of mem- 
bers 129, The New York and Philadelphia 
Presbyteries report a net decrease of 18 members, 
while Kansas reports a net increase of 68, and 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 74. In the 
Latakieh (Syria) Mission there was a net increase 
in membership of 18. The statistics of the Mis- 
sion are: Communicants (including the four 
ministers and the teachers) 138 ; schools, day 24 ; 
boarding 3; total 27; pupils, day 552; board- 
ing 96; total 648. Some of the members of 
the Church are desirous of doing away with the 
use of tokens (tickets for communion.) The whole 
subject was disposed of in the Synod by a series 
of resolutions of which this is the last : 

“In view of these considerations we advise all 

our people to observe the custom as heretofore, 
until such time as the Church, in its wisdom, may 
deem it proper to dispense with it.” 
This will not probably cause those congregations 
that have dispensed with the use of tokens to re- 
turn to the old custom. The question of the in- 
termarriage of converts and heathen, which has 
given some trouble in the Latakieh Mission was 
disposed of by the adoption of this recommenda- 
tion from the Board of Foreign Missions: 

“Such questions must be determined by the con- 
stitutional and statute law of the Church; and in 
determining particular cases, there as here, all the 
circumstances must be taken into account.” 

The Presbytery of Vermont was organized, 
consisting of the five congregations in that 
state. 


.-.-The organ question came up in the Irish 
Presbyterian Assembly this year in connection 
with aseries of resolutions offered by tie anti- 








organ party condemning the ministers of those 
congregations which continue to use instruments 
in public worship, and appointing a commission, 
with Assembly powers, to deal with those minis- 
ters, in the event of their continued disobedi- 
ence, in accordance with the laws of the Church 
made and provided in the case of contumacy. 
An amendment was offered to the effect that, in 
view of all the circumstances of the case, and in 
view of the gravity of the issues involved, the 
Assembly decline to appoint a commission to pro- 
ceed in the matter or to take any steps which 
will involve discipline or a rending of the 
Shurch, After an animated discussion, extend- 
ing by adjournment over ten hours, the amend- 
ment was carried by 320 votes against 309. This 
result, which is regarded as practically a declara- 
tion in favor of liberty, was received with great 
enthusiasm by the advocates of instrumental ac- 
companiments in praise, A scene, says a re- 
porter, of the wildest enthusiasm ensued : 


‘*Vociferous cheering was indulged in by both 
8 of the Assembly and the general public. 
The ladies were as demonstrati e in their display of 
Satisfaction as even the most ardent of the clerical 
advocates of instramental music. Many persons 
rose to their feet, and hats, handkerchiefs, um- 
brellas, were freely flung into the air, as if the own- 
ers cared little whether they should recover them 
again.” 
The total income of the year was $746,075. Del- 
egates were elected to the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, The communicants continue to de- 
crease, The loss for the year is 485, 





... A week or two ago the Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale gave, in our columns, an account of the 
visitation of Bishop Jenner (Anglican) to Pére 
Hyacinthe’s Gallican Church in Paris. The 
Bishop has revised the liturgy of the Church. 
It is stated that, as revised, prayer is offered in 
the opening supplication of the “Canon” for the 
‘Pope of Rome, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury,” to which this 
note is appended : 


‘* We pray here for the three bishops who pre- 
side over the three principal branches of Catholic 
Christianity, and we pray to God for the union of 
the Churches at present divided.” 


Bishop Jenner, in a letter on the recent contir- 
mation, says: 


1, The service itself, adapted from the Pontifical, 
differed. from Anglican usage chiefly in the reten- 
tion of the chrism. The ‘consignation,’ I need 
hardly say, is directed to be used in the Prayer-book 
of 1549, and is still retained in the Confirmation Serv- 
ice of the Scottish Church. The renewal] of baptis- 
mal vows, which isof course no part of the apos- 
tolic rite, was performed in a very solemn manner 
after, instead of as with us, before confirmation. It 
is certain that, among French Catholics, the omis- 
sion of the ceremony of anointing would be viewed 
with grave disapproval, as a mutilation of the rite. 

“9. The dress and ‘ornaments’ worn were the 
simpler form of costume, in which in France 
bishops are accustomed to appear in purely Episco- 
pal functions. This was adopted, not certainly, 
from any particular attachment to the dress itself, 
but because it was intimated to me that, as among 
the French external symbols of ecclesiastical au- 
thority are viewed as possessing a very special] im- 
portance, it would have a bad effect to adopt, on 
such an occasion as a confirmation, an apparel that 
would not be at once recognized as that of a Catholic 
Bishop.” 


....The returns just published for churches, 
chapels, and buildings registered for public 
worship in England are as follows: 
Katablished Church,,.......-.se0..e00-++: 













Wesleyan Methodists.. 6,469 
PRGA. cc cocccccsccsccssccesseeces +. 8,825 
United Methodist Free Church...............0.6005+ 1,280 
Independents, .....cccece.sssseccccccescercsseccereeses 2008 
iin chtihervisnandisignbhalesdeskanapieehsened 2,248 
Calvinistic Methodists, ..............-ceeeecevsees oe YB 
ROAD CatRaeB.cccccscccccccccccccccccccsccsesccscce §ORE 
| LTTE Aa Ee 495, 
Society of Pelemae.........cccccccosecccceces 375 
Presbyterian Church of England... - 201 
Ee GT I os cocccccccccerecssccccccscscesce 2,123 


This shows that the Nonconformists have 21,- 
343 places of worship and the Church of England 
14,573, 


....The Canada Presbyterian Assembly was 
held this year in London, John M. King, D.D., 
was chosen moderator. The session was quiet, 
No stirring question, no sharp debate, no import- 
ant decision characterized the Assembly. Its 
attention was occupied with the schemes of the 
Church. The Canada Presbyterian says: 

* Home Missions, Foreign Missions, and French 
Evangelization, as they ought, occupied the most 
favorable opportunities that could be secured for 
them. In each of these great departments of Chris- 
tian endeavor the results attained were very satis- 
factory and encouraging. To each of them the con- 
tributions during the past year have been liberal. 
Faithful Jabor had been bestowed, and large blessing 
on the work experienced.” 


...-At the recent meeting of the Synod of the 
Swiss Old Catholic Church Bishop Herzog gave 
a report on the condition of the Church. Ac- 
cording to this report, in Aargau, Solothurn 
and Luzerne, the prospects are encouraging. In 
Geneva and Berne they are not discouraging, 
while in the Bernese Jura there is a very lament- 
able state of things, nearly every congregation in 
that district having gone back to Ultramontane 
Romanism. The Bishop’s report was, however, 
received with great satisfaction. 


Missions, 


M. ACHILLE Rarrray, Vice-Consul of France, 
has recently published a monograph describing 
the monolithic churches of the city of Lalibéla, 
Abyssinia, a group of buildings which are nnique 
in the world and are among the most interest- 
ing features of the country. Lalibéla is a relig- 
ious city, and is consequently aside from the 
roads traveled by Europeans and merchants. It 
is governed by a monk and its population is com- 
posed chiefly of pilgrims to the venerated sanc- 
tuaries. It contains ten monolithic churches 
which are literally an integral part of the moun- 
tain. ‘“‘The architect,” says M. Raffray, “has 
excavated open quarries, in the midst of which he 
has left a block that has no connection with the 
mountain except by the base; then he has 
worked the outside of this block so as to make it 
resemble walls. After this he has hollowed 
out the interior, fashiening columns and 
arches to sustain the roof, and has finally pierced 
windows to let in the air and the light. The 
churches are thus monoliths in every sense of 
the term.” The ordinary method of work is 
reversed in them, Instead of being built up they 
are dug out, and the structure is not composed 
of stones, placed one upon another, but is all of 
one piece. Being cut in a quite friable red rock, 
while they are still wholly intact in the interior, 
these churches show many broken places on the 
outside. Some of them have suffered from 
Mussulman invasions. They have been attributed 
by antiquaries to about the twelfth century, 
and are probably of the time of the Negus who 
gave his name to the city. They were built by 
Egyptian and Syrian workmen, under the 
direction of Sidi-Meskal, whose body rests under 
the flagging of the most important of them. M. 
Raffray’s work contains fourteen quarto pages, 
with twenty plates. 





... Statistics of the churches connected with 
the Japan Mission of the American Board for 
the year ending March 31st, 1883 : 


Churchmembers—male, 604; female, 493.......... 1,097 
Additions during the year... ..........ccceeeeeeeee 232 
Average number of scholars in attendance at 

IN» s0n5. dandinnendiininanineineiiexkes 1,074 
Total contributions from native Christians for 

Ol] PUPPOBEB, ......6. cee es ceeeeeceereesereceees VON 5,637,256 
Aid granted to churches from mission 

SOME, coca: cocvcescccoceccccocscccescccesece yen 528.20 


The paper yen is worth at present rate of ex- 
change not far from seventy cents. The 
churches in and about Tokio are enjoying a re- 
vival of great power which has already resulted 
in considerable accession to their membership. 
The increased earnestness an 1 zeal of the Chris- 
tians has attracted the attention of many who 
have been supposed to be beyond the influence 
of the churches. In a letter written from a 
country town some seventy miles from Tokio, 
where thirty-four new members have just been 
received into the church as the fruits of the re- 
vival, the opponents of Christianity are de- 
scribed ay standing with their hands hanging 
palsied at their sides in view of the new and 
vigorous life manifested by the Christians. The 
conference of native Christians, held in Tokio, 
May 8th—12th, was a most successful meeting. 
In connection with it a series of public meet- 
ings was held in Tokio, which are said to have 
done much to increase the already deep interest 
in Christianity. 

....When the last Missionary Conference was 
held in Batavia, in August, 1881, five mission- 
ary societies were at work in the Dutch East In- 
dies. The societies sent 26 delegates to the Con- 
ference; but one of the delegates withdrew be- 
cause of the adoption of a resolution making 
belief in the divinity of Christ a test of member- 
ship. Among the subjects was the “ Spreading 
of Christian Literature among the Natives,” 
which was not looked upon with favor, and the 
utility of Sunday Schools. 


...-In Marsovan (Western Turkey) a man, not 
a Protestant, became dumb in consequence of a 
right. His friends went around asking people 
to pray for him. Finally they asked some Prot- 
estants to pray that he might be cured. Special 
mention was made of the case in prayer. About 
the same time the man fell into convulsions and 
in his agony recovered and kept the power of 
speech. He attributes his cure to that prayer, 
and people are bringing their sick to the Prot- 
estants to be prayed for. 


..--During Lent the Armenian Bishop of 
Smyrna preached evangelical sermons. The 
Greek clergy also have been forced to take up 
the practice of preaching in order to keep their 
people from being drawn to the Protestant serv- 


ices. Counting these services with those of the . 


Protestants, there is now Greek preaching in 
five different places in the city of Smyrna. 


....In the village of Todorag (Sivastield, 
Western Turkey), is a Protestant school taught by 
agirl. This brave girl conducts religious serv- 
ices on the Sabbath, reading a sermon, and her 
service is drawing in the villagers. 


....-An independent Lutheran Missionary 
Society has been organized at Breklum, in the 
Netherlands, and has already sent out a mission- 





ary to labor in Sumatra. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

CoNSIDERABLE excitement has prevailed in 
New York] and, to a lesser extent, throughout 
the country, during the past week, as the result 
of the war against the trade dollar. The agita- 
tion was begun by the passage of resolutions in 
various commercial bodies of New York to 
refuse to receive the trade dollar, except at cur- 
rent discount, after July 1st. This agreement 
was signed by over a hundred prominent dealers 
in dairy and other country produce, and soon all 
branches of trade appeared to be engaged in the 
warfare. Many workmen informed their em- 
ployers that they would not receive the trade 
dollar in payment of wages. Restaurants, car, 
and ferry companies refused to receive the un- 
popular coin, An enterprising printer struck off 
placards bearing the words: ‘Notice to custom- 
ers—No trade dollars received here.” Small 
boys were engaged to sell them, and storekeeper 
after storekeeper purchased a placard and 
hung it up. Every one who had a trade dol- 
lar was anxious to get rid of it; but many sought 
in vain to procure more than eighty-five cents for 
the dollar. A curious rumor was spread abroad 
on Friday that the Government would redeem 
trade dollars until July Ist. Misled by this re- 
port hundreds of men, women and children 
poured into the Sub-Treasury and presented 
their illegal dollars to the cashier. Some had 
several hundred coins which they carried in bas- 
kets and bags, and they were somewhat incensed 
against the Government when they found it 
would not redeem them. The banks of our cities 
have since generally declared that they will not 
receive trade ddilars, and there seems to be al. 
most universal agreement with the expressed 
opinion of the President of the Produce Ex- 
that ‘the funcral services of the trade 
dollar ought to be held as soon as possible.” 


change 


..General Crook telegraphed from Whipple 
Barracks, Arizona, on June 26th, that ‘‘The re- 
port that the Chiricahuas have been forced upon 
the San Carlos reservation is incorrect. The 
facts in the case are that those who had sur- 
rendered were sent forward under guard of four 
companics of cavalry and the Indian scouts; 
my instructions to Captain Crawford being 
that the Chiricahuas should be kept with the 
scouts until other arrangements could be made. 
The Chiricahuas, who went after their families, 
told me that they would join the column at the 
line, or, should we have gone too fast, then they 
would follow along the mountains and come in 
at San Carlos. We haveno means of communi- 
cation with them until they come in at the agen- 
cy, and if the first arrivals find that those who 
started back with us are not with the scouts, we 
destroy all chances of ever reducing them to a 
state of peace. The Indians on the San Carlos 
are in no danger of being contaminated by con- 
tact with the Chiricahuas,” Another dispatch 
says that a band of the Chiricahuas have been de- 
terred from surrendering by the knowledge of 
the fact that they could not enter the San Car- 
los reservation. The hostiles are said to be 
greatly incensed at what they consider a breach 
of faith. Another murderous raid is anticipated. 
It is believed the other bands will shortly make 
their appearance on their way to the reservation ; 
but when they encounter those who return with 
Crook as prisoners they will return to Mexico. 
General Crook is on his way to Washington for 
consultation. 


..The Mississippi, in the neighborhood of 
St. Louis, has been rapidly falling for several 
days. Business is being resumed in the various 
parts of the northern section of the city which 
were submerged, and things have assumed a 
more cheerful aspect. The loss by the destruc- 
tion of crops and other farm property cannot be 
stated with any accuracy. There is little doubt 
but that the aggregate loss in the American 
bottom between Alton and Cairo, will run into 
millions. And this is not half of the story; for 
nearly as much bottom land skirts the river on 
the Missouri side, most of which has been sub- 
ject to the overflow, and hundreds of thousands of 
acres along the Missouri River and its tributa- 
ries, between St. Louis and Kansas City, have 
been swept of their crops. Advices from the 
southeastern section of St. Charles County, 
Missouri, in the region of Portage des Sioux, give 
the individual losses of about one hundred farm- 
ers, which aggregate over #60,000. There have 
also been severe storms in Pennsylvania, and 
great damage done at Easton, Lancaster, and 
other points. A mine was flooded at Wilkesbarre, 
and the props being washed away, the carth was 
depressed for nearly half an acre. One house 
was carried down to a depthof seventy-tive feet, 
and completely buried ; but there was no loss of 
life. At many points throughout the state rail- 
road beds were washed away and travel delayed. 
The Delaware River has risen to a very high 
point, but no damage has been reported. 


.-The Iowa Republican State Convention 
was held at Des Moines on June 27th, being the 
largest ever held by the party. The Convention 
comprised 844 delegates. Buren R. Sherman 
was renominated for Governor by acclamation. 








The present Lieutenant-Governor, O. H. Man- 
ning, and the present State Superintendent of 
Schools, Joan Akers, were also renominated by 
acclamation. Judge J. G. Reed, of Council 
Bluffs, was nominated on the first formal ballot 
for Judge of the Supreme Court. There was the 
utmost harmony and good cheer during the en- 
tire session. The platform adopted reaffirms - 
the Republican platform of 1880, and insists on 
its enforcement in its relation to the revenue 
affairs of the nation, and demands that ample 
protection be afforded to American citizens, 
Polygamy is denounced. The prohibitory con- 
stitutional amendment is supported, and free 
trade, as supported by the Democratic Party, is 
denounced, 


..The subject of assisted emigration from 
Ireland to this country is still receiving the at- 
tention of this Government. In February and 
March last United States consuls in Ireland 
made an examination of this subject in connec- 
tion with that of the general condition of the 
poor in that country, but no unanimity of opin- 
ion was expressed as to emigration. In May the 
first considerable number of assisted emigrants 
that reached this country landed at Boston. This 
shipment was soon followed by others. At that 
time, and before the circumstance had attracted 
general public notice, Mr. Lowell was informed 
of the arrival of these immigrants and appro- 
priately instructed, As yet no report has reached 
the State Department from Mr. Lowell as to what 
steps have been taken in the matter, 


..The Richmond duellists, editors Beirne 
and Elam, met near New Hope, Va., on Satur- 
day last. Two shots were exchanged, Elam be- 
ing wounded, but probably not dangerously, by 
the second, while Beirne escaped unhurt. After 
the fight Beirne went to Whit+ Sulphur Springs, 
and Elam was removed to Linwood, the resi- 
dence of his second, Lewis, half-brother of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Lewis. The contestants had 
each ridden 140 miles to the scene of the duel, 
and though the officers were in hot pursuit, they 
did not arrive till after the fight. No arrests 
were made, although duelling, under the laws of 
the state, is a felony, and there ‘seems to be®no 
disposition to institute a legal investigation. 


..A printers’ strike is threatened in Chicago, 
All the publishers save one have refused to grant 
their demand for higher wages. There is some 
talk of arbitration; but the publishers say that 
with the present commercial outlook and steady 
shrinkage of prices they cannot consent to an 
increase of their operating expenses. The result 
of a contention will be known in a few days. 


. About 100 delegates, representing between 
80 and 40 Irish organizations, met in New York 
last week, to organize a Municipal Council, 
which shall take charge of the affairs of the Irish 
National League in this city. 


.-Small-pox has broken out at the Mohave 
Indian Agency, Hackberry, Arizona, and prevails 
from Colorado River to Ash Fork, 120 miles east. 
The agent has telegraphed for vaccine virus, 


.-A destructive fire occurred at Pawtucket, 
R. L, on the morning of July 1st, causing dam- 
age to the amount of about 115,000. It is 
thought the fire was the work of tramps, 


...»-Many hundreds attended the unveiling of 
Valentine’s recumbent statue of General Robert 
E. Lee, at Lexington, Va., on Thursday of last 
week. 


..The Yale-Harvard boat-race was rowed at 


New London on Thursday, June 28th, and re- 
sulted in an ignominious defeat for Yale, 





FOREIGN. 


.. Within the past week there has been a dis- 
astrous spread and increase of cholera in Egypt. 
On Monday, the 25th ult., forty-two deaths 
occurred at Damietta, of which twenty-eight are 
known to have been from cholera, while the re- 
mainder are believed to have been. On Tuesday 
thirty-seven known cases proved fatal at the 
same place, and cases of the disease were re- 
ported at Mansurah and Port Said. On Wednes- 
day one hundred and thirteen deaths from 
cholera occurred at Damietta and several fatal 
cases were reported at other points. Since then 
there have been more than one hundred deaths 
daily at Damietta, while the spread of the dis- 
case has continued, a case even being reported 
at Cairo. All this time there has been a great 
flight of Europeans from Egypt. The British 
troops are preparing cholers. camps in the coun- 
try surrounding Cairo, and a native commission 
with an appropriation of £5,000 has been formed 
to devise means to protect Alexandria from the 
dreaded malady. The festivals usually held on 
the anniversary of the Khédive’s acceesion to 
the throne will be omitted, all fairs having been 
prohibited. Strict quarantine has been ordered 
at the harbors of all countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. The Governer of Algiers has 
forbidden the usual pilgrimage to Mecca this 
year on account of the cholera. Great alarm 
prevails throughout Southern Europe, and the 
utmost precautions are being taken to prevent 
the dreaded disease from gaining a foothold 
north of the Mediterranean, The Continental 


Powers are urging England to establish quaran- 
tine on all vessels from Egypt or the Suez Canal, , 
fearing that if the malady is once grounded in 
England it will not be kept from the Continext. 


..The members of the American Rifle Team 
have arrived in England and begun practice at 
the Midland Range at Birmingham. The match 
will occur at the Wimbledon range, which, being 
part of a great park, can only be used, by act of 
Parliament, on fourteen days of the year. Wim- 
bledon then, being out of the question, it re- 
mained for the American team to accept the 
offer of the Birmingham range. The British 
team will have the advantage over the American 
team in two particulars: First, they will have 
the privilege of participating in the local con- 
tests which occur at Wimbledon a few days be- 
fore the match with our team takes place; and, 
second, they will have had the necessary practice 
in the use of the screw-gauge. 


..Some notice has been taken in London of 
the complaints in this country over the pauper 
immigration from Ireland. It is claimed by the 
British Government that no paupers have been 
sent with its cognizance, and none without 
means or friends, unless by unauthorized persons ; 
but since complaints have been made, fresh 
orders have been sent to Ireland, enjoining all 
Government officers and agents to use the utmost 
care that no pauper emigrant be sent to the 
United States whose condition could occasion 
any difficulty whatever. 


.. The latest report from Guayaquil is that 
an effort is being made by Veintimilla to effect 
an arrangement with the rebels. A panic reigns 
there, and robberies are frequently committed 
by the soldiery. The people shut themselves in 
their houses at night and the streets are deserted. 
Skirmishes occur daily, but with no other result 
than the loss of a few lives. Alfaro and Sarasti, 
the rebel leaders, are determined not to attack 
in such a manner as to imperil the safety of the 
city. 


...-On Thursday of last week the House of 
Lords rejected the bill permitting marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, on its third reading, by 
a vote of 145 nays to 140 yeas. The defeat of the 
bill was partly due to the absence of many sup- 
porters, but mainly to the Bishops’ votes, Be- 
sides the opposition of the Bishops the utmost 
clerical pressure from all over the country was 
bronght to bear on the peers in general. 


.. At a meeting of British ship-owners, June 
28th, it was decided to demand power to con- 
struct a second Suez Canal. The following day 
Mr. Bourke, Conservative, gave notice in the 
House of Commons that he would move that no 
arrangement for a second Suez Canal would be 
satisfactory unless it provided for a reduction of 
rates and an adequate representation of British 
shipping in its administration. 


..The French man-of-war, ‘‘ Saone” will sail 
for Tonquin on July 7th. The ‘ Finisterre” and 
the “‘Naiad” will then be prepared for service. The 
government has decided to send no more troops 
to Tonquin at present. It is reported that Great 
Britain addressed a note to France expressing the 
hope that a friendly solution of the Tonquin 
difficulty would be effected. 


. Details of the recent discovery of explosive 
bombs at Monte Carlo show that seven bombs 
charged with dynamite were found within a 
single fortnight in the rooms of the gambling 
institution, and that, in spite of an active special 
force of gendarmes and firemen, no clues have 
been obtained to the perpetrators of the intended 
outrages. 


..During a fire in the warehouse of J. H. 
Ashdown at Winnepeg, Manitoba, last Saturday, 
some kegs of powder exploded, tearing buildings 
to splinters and injuring twenty persons seri- 
ously. The windows in one hundred of the prin- 
cipal stores were smashed to atoms, and the con- 
cussion shook the entire city as if by an carth- 
quake. 


..The London Press Association says there 
is reason to believe that the Marquis of Lands- 
downe, chairman of the joint committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons on the 
Channel Tunnel project, will report favorably 
upon the scheme, and that there will also be a 
minority report adverse to the project. 


. Letters by the last steamer to Panama an- 
nounce that it is believed the Chilians will grad- 
ually evacuate the north of Peru, under the 
treaty made with Iglesias, and that he will first 
establish his government in Trujillo and other 
leading towns before he goes to the vicinity of 
Lima, 


.-The town of Custrin, situated at the con- 
fluence of the River Wartha with the Oder, and 
the main point of cover for Berlin ageinst an 
invasion from Russia, is being converted into a 
first-class fortress capable of sheltering 50,000 
men, 


...»Lynch, alias Norman, the informer, who 


testified against Dr. Gallagher and the other 
dynamite conspirators, has been released from 





custody because of his services to the govern- 
ment as an informer, 
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NOTICES. 


€@” Ail cornmunications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

3” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
Ixperenpert, Box 2787. 

3" Remittances should be made payable to Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

S23" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; 
pot necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

6” We do not hold ourselves responsib'e for any 
views or opini xp in the of 
2ur correspondents. 

em” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope, We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE NATION'S DAY, 


Tue years which are as other years are 
blessed. The one hundred and seventh 
year of our nation’s independence has been 
a common year, marked by no striking 
event and hallowed by no special grief. It 
simply stands distinguished from other 
years by its number; like them in its 
steady, constant flow of blessings and suc- 
cess. Such years make no epoch, but they 
are happy. Households are formed or are 
made glad with children and with fruitful 
harvests and profitable toil. Hundreds of 
thousands come to us from other lands, 
bringing strong arms and productive thrift. 
New territories overflow with immigration 
and knock at the door of Congress for ad- 
mission as states. Schools and churches 
hasten after, and the westward-moving 
star of empire holds steadily to its course. 

For such a progress which asks brief rec- 
ord in history we give thanks to God. We 
nourish a chastened pride in our native 
land as we see its growth, and mark how 
even the baser elements are silenced. Who 
dares now speak a word against an un- 
bought civil service? What Presicent, 
eventhough he had at heart his own re-elec- 
tion, would venture to crowd our custom- 
houses and departments with his hench- 
men ? What Secretary of the Interior, even 
though from a frontier state, would dare or 
care to do conspicuous injustice to the red 
man, orto say, as the general of our army 
is (erroneously, we hope) reported to have 
said fifteen years ago, that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian? Our nation is 
every year being governed by a more 
honest and a more Christian public senti- 
ment. 

Therefore we have reason once more to 
celebrate our nation’s birthday, and 








to invite our adopted fellow-citizens 
with us to burn their powder and 
throw their bunting to the breeze. 
We wish we could invite them more gener- 
ally to unite with us in the more serious 
celebrations of other years, when in every 
center the people met to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence and to recount the 
deeds of their fathers and the goodness of 
God. These celebrations have too long 
been out of fashion. There is no day so 
good as Independence Day on which to 
gather our citizens together, without dis- 
tinction of party, sect, or race, and teach 
them the lessons of a unifying patriotism, 
and stir up their ardor for the worth and 
honor and purity of their country. 
= 


AN ANCIENT PROPHECY AND A 


RECENT EVENT. 


A most extraordinary event occurred in 
Ulster County at two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of April 17th. Dr. Thomas O. Keator 
saw a large ball of fire descend from the 
sky and fall into the Rondout Creek. Mr. 
Bell, a youth of the village of Accord, dis- 
covered in the creek where the meteor fell, 
a large sword bent nearly double imbedded 
in the mud of the creek. The sword is five 
feet four inches tong and weighs seventeen 
pounds. Its blade is double edged, four 
and one-half feet long and at its widest 
part two and three-fourth inches across. 
The hilt is about eleven inches long, fur- 
nishing a grip for the hand of a giant. 
The blade is of steel, covered with curious 
marks. The sword is now on exhibition in 
New York city. So runs the story. 

Those who have thus far been connected 
with this mysterious event are apparently 
unaware that it might be brought into 
connection with an ancient prophecy given 
by Lactantius, who says: 

“Suddenly a sword shall fall from Heaven, 
whereby the righteous may know that the Cap- 
tain of the Holy Militia is about to descend.” 

Are we to see the Second Adventists 
flocking to this village on the Hudson in 
obedience to the sign given by the ancient 
pre-Millenarian, in the hope that Accord 
may prove the American Zion? Certainly 
nothing more remarkable in the way of an 
exact correspondence of an event with a 
prophecy has occurred for a thousand years 
at least. 

The Sibylline oracles give the prophecy 
in this form; 

“From Heaven fiery swords shal) fall, and 
great torches will come upon the earth, which 
will flame forth among men, Then there will be 
a great earthquake and all flesh will tremble. 
The highest peaks will be torn down, and blue 
Erebus will be filled with dead, and the rocks 
flat down with blood, and death come upon man 
and beast. Then will they recognize the un- 
changeable God who executes such judg- 
ments.” 

If the facts are as stated by the witnesses 
who have thus far given their testimony to 
the public, the event is far more remarkable 
than they are aware. The fiery sword of 
the Sibylline oracle is here. Are we to pre- 
pare ourselves for the judgments that are 
to follow? We look for the pilgrimage of 
pre-Millenarians thither in great numbers. 
Those who are searching the times and 
modern events for evidence of the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy have here an opportunity 
which should not be wasted. These curi- 
ous marks upon the sword should be inter- 
preted at all hazards and as soon as possi- 
ble. They may turn out to be a message 
from the stars, or another Book of Mormon, 
or some othersuchthing. Here is a chance 
to determine the value of the sign; for it 
may be that the sword bears in these marks 
evidence of the workmanship of some 
mortal smith and the trade-marks familiar 
to experts. The sword should be placed in 
the hands of the most expert antiquarians in 
arms and armor, that this doubt may be 
settled at the outset. We confess to some 
skepticism as to this affair. Criticism 
springs .into our mind and questioning 
presses into utterance. 

(1) How is it that Dr. Keator represents 
the meteor as a large ball, and not as a fiery 
sword? 

(2) How do we know that the sword 
was not in the bed of the stream for 
a long time before the meteor fell and 
guided to its lodging place? These doubts 
ought to be resolved. Now here is a chance 
for the literalists. There never was a bet- 








ter one for their purposes. The Adventists 
might appoint a committee to investigate. 
Modern events are being ransacked for 
literal fulfillment of prophecy. Dr. Seiss, 
the Lutheran, and Dr. 8. H. Kellogg, of Alle- 
gheny Seminary, the Presbyterian, lead the 
way. The recent persecution of the Jews 
in Germany and America is, according to 
these authorities, the literal fulfillment of 
prophecy. Dr. Kellogg, in his recent book 
on ‘*The Jews; or, Prediction and Fulfill- 
ment; an Argument for the Times,” claims 
that the ‘‘gradual emancipation of the 
Jews” and ‘‘ simultaneous judgments upon 
the Gentile peoples” of the past century are 
‘*@ literal fulfillment of the ancient predic- 
tions,” and maintains that ‘“‘sooner or later 
the world will witness the reinstatement of 
the Jewish nation in the land of their 
fathers.” The lost tribes will be found and 
will take their part in the reorganization of 
the Kingdom of the Messiah. He tells us 
that events are ‘‘ converging to a crisis of 
universal judgment such as the world has 
never seen; a judgment which will result 
in the everlasting overthrow of all Gentile 
government of whatever sort it be.” ‘‘ Ex- 
cept all the signs of the times in the Jewish 
and the Gentile world be utterly misread, 
it is true for this generation as never before 
in the history of the Church that, ‘the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh.’” He 
also holds that great physical convulsions 
and signs will attend the restoration of the 
Jews. To those who believe in such absurd 
literalism as this we submit that the fiery 
sword ofAccord is worthy of their immedi- 
ate and painstaking investigation. 

But sober minds who have learned to 
doubt and to criticise such an event as this 
will raise the more fundamental query 
whether the sword of Accord is not, after 
all, a reductio ad absurdum of the literal 
method of interpreting prophecy. The 
prophets of the Sacred Scriptures, in our 
mind, are not such literalists. They present 
the spiritual truth and forms familiar to 
their readers and hearers and represent 
the culmination of the Kingdom of God 
in sensuous forms that could be easily un- 
derstood. If the literal method of inter- 
pretation is to be strictly followed, it is 
clear as the day to a sober student of the 
Bible that the great mass of biblical 
prophecy has not been fulfilled and can 
never now be fulfilled; for the times of such 
fulfillment are long past. And more than 
this, it exposes the Church to the constant 
disturbance of theorists, who think they 
see in every extraordinary event of the 
times a prophetic sign and a literal fulfill- 
ment of Scripture, and thus bring discredit 
upon the Word of God with those who de- 
mand facts and truth, and will not be satis- 
fied with fancies and follies. The sword of 
Accord is a timely antidote to such literal- 
ism as is displayed in ‘‘The Jews; or, Pre- 
diction and Fulfillment.” 


ee 


THE SCOTT LIQUOR LAW. 


Tue constitution of Ohio forbids the 
legislature to pass any law for licensing the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in that state, 
and at the same time authorizes it by law 
to ‘‘provide against the evils resulting 
therefrom.” The Pond Law, passed by a 
Republican legislature in 1882, though in 
one of its sections it expressly declared that 
it should not ‘‘be construed or held to 
authorize in any way the sale of intoxicating 
liquors,” was pronounced unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the state. The 
ground of the decision was that the law, in 
effect, authorized a license system, which 
was contrary to the constitution. 

The legislature, seeking to avoid the ob- 
jection to the Pond Law made by the 
Supreme Court, passed another law on the 
subject, known as the ‘‘Scott Law”; and 
this law the Supreme Court has just de- 
clared to be constitutional. We have not 
seen the full text of this law; but, taking it 
as presented in the newspapers, we have 
the following provisions: 1. That those 
who sell liquors of all kinds shall pay an 
annual tax of two hundred dollars therefor, 
while those who simply: sell malt and 
vinous liquors shall be taxed one hundred 
dollars each year, with the addition of a 
penalty of twenty per cent. if the tax is not 
paid when due. 2. That the sale of liquors 
upon the prescriptions of a physician, or for 
mechanical or sacramental purposes, and 
also the manufacture and sale in quantities 





of one gallon or more at one time are ex- 
cepted from the tax. 8. That sellers must 
have the written consent of the owners of 
the property, if not themselves the owners, 
to carry on the business, under a penalty of 
not less than twenty-five nor more than one 
hundred dollars, or ten days’ imprisonment, 
or both. 4. That liquor-selling of all kinds 
is prohibited on Sunday, and all places for 
such business must be closed on that day. 
5. That municipal corporations, as cities 
and villages, ‘‘shall have full power to 
regulate, restrain, and prohibit ale, beer, 
and porter-houses, and places of habitual 
resort for tippling and intemperance.” 

Such, as we understand it, are the leading 
provisions of the Scott Law, now declared 
by the Supreme Court of the state to be con- 
stitutional. It is not a license law in form 
or in name, but rather a tax law, enacted to 
levy a tax upon the liquor traffic for the 
twofold purposes of revenue and that of 
providing against the evils resulting from 
such traffic. To both of these objects the 
Republicans of Ohio, in their recent state 
convention, committed themselves, saying 
in the fifth resolution of their platform: 
‘*That we approve of the taxation of the 
liquor traffic for revenue and for the pur- 
pose of providing against evils resulting 
from such traffic.” This was understood to 
be and was an endorsement of the Scott 
Law before it was known whether the 
Supreme Court would sustain the law or 
not. 

As to the first object, it is supposed that 
this law will, if rigidly enforced, bring into 
the treasuries of the several counties of the 
state an annual revenue of some two mill- 
ions of dollars. This burden falls upon the 
liquor traffic, or rather those engaged in it. 
The law, while not forbidding the business 
altogether, makes it pay a special tax, and 
selects that particular business in distine- 
tion from any other for this purpose. The 
effect, of course, is to make the business 
less profitable to those who pursue it, and,, 
consequently, to diminish the motive for 
pursuing it. The liquor traffic is specially 
taxed under this law, and the same fact is, 
true under what is called a license law. 

And now, as to the reason for this spe- 
cial tax, we find, according to the creed of 
the Republicans of Ohio, that the object is 
to provide against the evils resulting from 
the liquor traffic. The evils of the traffic 
form the reason why it is selected for spe- 
cial taxation in distinction from traffic in 
other commodities; and we think the rea- 
son a perfectly sound one. Will the law do 
anything in this direction? This depends 
upon the question whether it is vigorously 
enforced. We believe that the law on its 
face is much better than the system of ab- 
solutely free rum with no tax, and also 
that, if enforced, it will very materially less- 
en the liquor traffic in Ohio, and so far be 
promotive of temperance by decreasing the 
facilities for intemperance. 

The law being declared to be constitu- 
tional, and being already in the statute 
book, the next question is whether it will 
stay there and contribute its aid to the 
cause of temperance, or be repealed, to be 
followed by the renewal of the prior dispen- 
sation offreerum. This depends upon the 
question whether the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans shall carry the election in Ohio. 
If the Republicans succeed they will uphold 
the law, and perhaps make it still more 
stringent and effective against the liquor 
traffic. If, on the other hand, the Demo- 
crats succeed, electing Judge Hoadly and a 
majority of the state legislature, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the law will be re- 
pealed and that no law as good wili be 
substituted in its place. The liquor inter- 
est of Ohio understands this perfectly and 
will doits utmost to secure a Democratic 
victory. 

We should profoundly regret the success 
of the Democratic Party in Ohio for two 
reasons. One isthe fact that we do not 
believe in the general principles of the par- 
ty as a political organization; and the other 
is the fact that, in Ohio at least, if not else- 
where, it is the rum party. We, on the 
other hand, strongly desire a Republican 
victory in Ohio this Fall, for two reasons. 
One is the fact that we thoroughly believe 
in the general principles of the party; and 
the other is that this party in Ohio is the 
only party that can and will do anything 
for the cause of temperance. As compared 
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with Democracy, it is the temperance par- 
ty in Ohio; and this, in our judgment, is a 
good reason why tke friends of temperance 
should give their support to its ticket, as 
practically the best thing that they can do 
for their calgse. We have advised them to 
take this course, and we expect to continue 
the advice. 


— — 


THE VICTORY OF THE ORGAN. 





Tis has been a year of triumph for the 
sons of Jubal in Presbyterian Churches. 
They have broken down the barriers against 
the organ in the Scottish Free Church, in 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, and won a 
final victory in the American United Pres- 
byterian Church. They have also more than 
held their ground in the Scottish Established 
Church. There is now no considerable 
body of Presbyterians which holds that it is 
wrong to praise God with musical instru- 
ments. 


To the rest of the Christian world this 
long-continued and embittered controversy 
among Presbyterians about the use of helps 
to the voice in public praise has seemed a 
very foolish waste of time, zeal, and good 


temper; and yet it was a matter of 
conscience. Some of the most absurd 
practices which have found place in 


one Christian body or another have had 
their ground in conscience, and conscience 
has been so guarded by prejudice that the 
truth could not reach it. For the source of 
the deep-rooted objection of Scottish Pres- 
byterians to instrumental music in public 
worship the inquirer must go back to the Scot- 
tish Reformation. The revolt in Scotland 
from Catholicism was extreme. Worship 
was stripped bare of all Catholic accessories. 
Did the Catholics stand to sing? The sturdy 
Presbyterians would sit. Did the Catholics 
kneel to pray? The followers of Knox would 
stand. Was there frequent communion in 
the Catholic Church? The Presbyterians 
would have it but once a year. Were there 
festivals in the Roman Church? The Scottish 
Calvinists would observe none of them; not 
even Christmas. Of coursein such asweep- 
ing rejection of old Church customs and prac- 
tices, it could not but happen that much 
that was unobjectionable, even desirable, 
would be cast away; and a reaction was in- 
evitable. This reaction has been remarkable 
for its long delay. It is only in the present 
century, and somewhat late in it, too, that 
Scottish Presbyterians began to tolerate 
practices which the reformers rejected as 
of Satan. It is only a few years ago that a 
pastor was arraigned for an observance of 
Christmas in his church. The sentiment 
against musical instruments has yielded 
slowly and with great reluctance. It was 
thought and it is so held to-day by objectors 
to artificial helps in praise that purity of 
spiritual life could not be protected without 
an anti-organ law. A similar objection was 
applied to the use of hymns of human com- 
position. The Psalms were divinely in- 
spired and were the only suitable express- 
ion of the thoughts and desires of every 
believing heart. Now the Free Church has 
its hymnal, following other Scottish 
Churches, and the Psalms are used exclu- 


. sively by no bodies, we believe, except 


those who also exclude the organ. 


One of the curious things about this culti- 
vation of the ‘‘Psalms in meter” is that a 
divine law against the use of musical in- 
struments should be drawn from the Scrip- 
tures, in direct contradiction to the teach- 
ing of these inspired Psalms. To say noth- 
ing about the one hundred and fiftieth 
Psalm enjoining the use of instruments in 
praising God, the inscription, Mizmor, 
found in no less than fifty-seven’ Psalms, in- 
dicates that they are songs to be sung with 
a stringed accompaniment. So, too, 
Neginoth, in the twenty-second Psalm, 
means “stringed instruments,” and the 
music of the temple was certainly con- 
ducted with instrumental accompaniment. 

The opposition to the organ, which is still 
strenuous, will subside, and in time pass 
away if itis wisely treated. There ought 
to be no forcing of the conscience. A 
musical instrument is not indispensable to 
the equipment of achurch. A harmonium 
that destroys the harmony of peace is an 
unwarranted intruder in a congregation 
that believes that 


“The silent organ loudest chants 
The Master’s [praise).” 





“THOU SHALT NOT KILL.” 


A Mernopist clergyman is reported as 
having recently preached from the text: 
‘*Thou shalt not kill.” The text is certain- 
ly a very appropriate one for these times, in 
which assassinations and murders have be- 
come sO common in various parts of the 
United States; but if the sermon be cor- 
recily reported, the preacher forgot his 
mission as an expounder of the law of God 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Alluding. to the murder of Dukes by 
young Nutt, he is reported to have said 
‘‘that it was a terrible thing for Dukes to 
be shot down by a pale-faced youth; but 
it was a more terrible thing for that scamp 
to walk the streets with the blood of the 
boy’s father on his hands.” As reported, 
he added: ‘‘I tell you, if judges and juries 
can be found to liberate such scamps, the 
people will have to rise up and take things 
in their own hands.” That is to say, 
if courts of justice, appointed by the people 
to try and punish crimes, do not, in the 
judgment of this preacher and of those who 
think as he does, punish ‘‘ such scamps” as 
Dukes was, then anybody—young Nutt, for 
example, or a lawless mob—may take the 
matter in hand and proceed to do what the 
courts ought to have done, but did not do, 
especially as it will be no more than these 
‘*scamps” deserve. If the law in its regu- 
lar administration fails to prevent these 
‘*scamps” from walking the streets, then 
‘*the people” must dissolve their existence 
as a body politic organized under law, and 
every man become a law unto himself as to 
what he shall do, and he must be sure to do 
what law ougkt to have done and not fail 
to shoot down the man who ought to have 
been hanged by the sheriff. 

This is a very strange doctrine to be 
preached among civilized beings, and it 
sounds especially strange if falling from the 
lips of a Christian minister. It is simply 
the doctrine of lawlessness as a remedy for 
lawlessness. When the people, as a pro- 
miscuous mass, without authority of law 
and against its authority, ‘‘ take things in 
their own hands,” rise up to do what law 
fails to do, butin their judgment should do, 
then the existing civil society is dissolved 
and all the legal agencies of regulation and 
protection disappear and give place to un- 
regulated brute force. Men then become 
mere animals for the time being, with the 
single exception of knowing more, and all 
the more dangerous to each other for this 
reason. So when an individual or a num- 
ber of individuals combining together, thus 
become a mob, throw off all the restraints 
of law and do what passion or a sense of 
justice may dictate, then we have essentially 
the same fact so far as the individual or 
individuals are concerned, and especially so 
if public sentiment justifies and coun- 
tenances action which the law declares to be 
criminal, on the theory that the action has, 
without law and against law, simply done 
what should have been done by law. 

Take the case of Dukes, for example. 
We agree with this Methodist preacher that 
he ought to have been hanged for the mur- 
der of Captain Nutt. The verdict of the 
jury was an outrage to public justice and 
a burning disgrace to the jury that rendered 
it. It left a ‘‘scamp” and a murderer “ to 
walk the streets” unscathed and unpun- 
ished. Great as was this wrong, it was 
more than matched by the action of young 
Nutt, who, contrary to law, committed an- 
other murder as the means of avenging the 
death of his murdered father. Andif Penn- 
sylvania justice shall condone his offense, 
and public sentiment in that state shall treat 
him asa hero rather than as a criminal, 
then both the justice and the sentiment will 
virtually say that law in Pennsylvania is 
not the rule of action when it comes in 
conflict with the higher law of private ven- 
geance. The man who thinks he has a just 
occasion, may, according to this theory, 
take the law into his own hands and ad- 
minister it when and as he pleases, without 
any peril to himself, no matter what crime 
he commits. This being the accepted rule 
in Pennsylvania, then orderly and law- 
loving and law-abiding people had better 
get out of the state as soon as possible. 
They will find no safety there. 

If we look at the question from the 
standpoint of Ohristian ethics, we advise 
this Methodist clergyman to read his Bible 
again. We have certainly greatly mis- 





understood the Book if his virtual advo- 
cacy of lynch law is in accordance with its 
teachings. Private. vengeance is not, in/ 
the code of Christian morals, an allowablé 
motive of action, no matter what may be 
the provocation; and he who preaches the 
reverse of this most seriously misrepresents 


; and dishonors the religion he professes to 


preach. He is the advocate of lawlessness, 
alike against the authority of God and that 


of man. x 
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A QUESTION ABOUT STUDENT 
A 


One who has thought much and worked 
much for ministerial education, writes us: 


To THE Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your article on the principles which should 
govern in granting aid to students for the 
ministry I like much, They were mine at the 
start of my administration and are still. Ido 
not believe in a humiliating espionage. Haud 
ignarus mali, I repel it. 

But here are elements which come in on the 
tobacco question. We have contributions sent 
in with this proviso: ‘‘Not a cent of this for 
tobacco.” We have notifications sent to us that 
churches will not contribute to our cause because 
some of our beneficiaries smoke and chew. We 
have had statements made to us from our 
freedmen’s institutions that the habit was in- 
jurious, and the desire expressed that the Board 
would stop it. We have had acknowledgments 
that the habit had proved a bar to settlement. 

Now, the use of tobacco is not, like some pieces 
of extravagance, a single item of superfluous ex- 
penditure, but it involves a running cost that 
counts up. People estimate upon it. It is nota 
thing that can be hid. It proclaims itself to more 
senses than one. To thousands it is exceedingly 
offensive, and often makes the minister, when 
saying his sweetest comforts to the sick or the 
afflicted, an object of disgust. The testimony of 
physicians pronounces it deleterious to the young, 
and parents are deploring the countenance given 
to their cigarette-smoking boys by ministers and 
students. 

Now, in such circumstances, the question arises 
as to the duty of the Board in regard to the 
practice. Shall they distribute the funds 
regardless of the proviso? Shall they coun- 
tenance an extravagance which is diminishing 
the funds of the Board, and thus, for 
the sake of indulging a few, deprive the 
large majority who do not smoke or chew 
tobacco of what they otherwise would get? Is 
this fair to them? Seeing public opinion is so 
largely set against the use of the tobacco, and 
that at the best itis a useless extravagance and 
inconsistent with the profession of need which 
leads to the asking of aid, would it not be wise 
and just to insist on its abandonment until the 
person is able to afford it out of his own funds 
and finds that it is not noxious to those to whom 
he ministers? 

Really, my dear INDEPENDENT, I am perplexed 
about this matter more than I can tell you. I 
detest all sneaking supervision over our stu- 
dents. A generous confidence and a large liberty 
is what I would love to concede, But here are 
difficulties which beset the administration of 
these funds; and I would like much to get your 
solution of them. 

If our correspondent, who is no poor 
authority on ministerial education, confesses 
himself in the dark, how shall we shed 
light? But we will venture our opinion. 
In our opinion it is a question of time 
when the barbarism of tobacco will follow 
the barbarism of whisky into the universal 
condemnation of all good men. The time 
has nearly come in the case of whisky. It 
is yet some way off in the case of tobacco. 
The practical applications of ethics are, like 
systematic theology, matters of progress. 
They have not reached a conclusion. One 
of these days, we believe and trust, to- 
bacco will not be tolerated by decent men, 
even as now decent women only pretend to 
tolerate it. But the time has not quite come 
yet. We cannot assume the public con- 
science to be yet so enlightened that 
we can expel a man from the church for 
smoking five pipes a day or four 
cigars or three cigarettes. Church disci- 
pline cannot be thus applied to the end of 
public education in morals and cleanliness. 
And we do not see how an education society 
can, as yet, use the contributions of ‘non- 
smokers and smokers to suppress smoking. 
That must be done in other ways, by moral 
and not pecuniary suasion; and if any less 
instructed givers should impose on their 
contributions the condition that no smoker 
shall receive their benefit, we would kindly 
tell them that the moral pressure upon the 
Church’s cadets is such that almost none of 
them do use tobacco, but that the educa- 
tion society has no rule which will allow it 


to make the inquisition; and that, if the 


condition is insisted upon, the donor must 


run his own inquisition. 


_ 
—_ 


A WIFE'S SISTER. 


Tne House of Lords has rejected by a 
narrower majority than ever before the bill 
to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. This much-debated question will 
of course return periodicaily to rouse and 
vex the Spiritual Lords who are unanimous 
against the proposed relaxation, until it 
shall have been finally settled. The adverse 
majority was so narrow, being only five on 
the final passage, that it is probable that the 
measure will be accepted when’ next it 
makes its appearance. The fact that it 
passed its second reading by a much larger 
majority than that by which it was re- 
jected indicates that considerable pressure 
must, meantime, have been brought to bear 
on the secular peers. No new arguments 








were, or, indeed, could be, advanced 
on either side. The Bishops, how- 
ever, made much of the supposed 
Scriptural prohibition, the custom 


of the Church of Rome and _protec- 
tion of the family relation. The Scriptural 
argument fails to stand the test. We know 
that under the Mosaic dispensation it was 
commanded that a man should take his de- 
ceased brother’s wife, even while his own 
was living, and maintain conjugal rela- 
tions with her. On the other side, the 
strong and sufficient reasons are: 1. Ab- 
sence of Scriptural prohibition; 2, absence 
of moral objections; 8, absence of physi- 
ological objections; 4, injustice of pro- 
hibition by the state of what the gen- 
eral conscience does not disapprove. There 
are thousands of British subjects who have 
fled from England to the Continent, to Can- 
ada or Australia, and to the United States, 
to avoid the stigma put upon what they feel 
to be proper and Scriptural marriage by the 
law of England. The Nonconformists are 
almost universally in favor of the repeal of 
the law; and so are a large minority in the 
Church of England. We presume that the 
final adverse vote is explained by the feel- 
ing that the legalization of marriages that 
no minister of the Established Church could 
canonically celebrate would be to promote 
Nonconformity at the expense of the Es- 
tablishment. One of the arguments in favor 
of the Bill was that there is a real de- 
mand among the working classes for it. 
British statesmen are very solicitous about 
the welfare of the working classes. The 
working man is very popular just now 
with state and Church; but why this Bill 
should be regarded as a special favor to 
him is clear beyond our comprehension. 
EN TERE ELITE A. 
° ° 
Editorial Hotes. 

Dr. WITHROW was at the Andover Anniversary, 
and he is not wholly happy. We are not sure 
but he is wholly unhappy. His very journalistic 
and frank letter in Zhe Ohristian at Work 
shows that he does not quite agree with The 
Congregationalist, which imagined that the 
guileless reporters of the Boston press had been 
deceived by a noisy claque into supposing that 
the major sympathy of those present was with 
the present control of the Seminary, But Dr. 
Withrow agrees with the simpletons of the Bos- 
ton daily press. He says: 

** While the ‘New Departure’ friends had almost 
no word uttered in their favar, it was plain that 
those who sympathized with them were in over- 
whelming majority. Their applause was very loud, 
making it evident that there are, especially among 
the younger ministers, very many who are converts 
to these ‘New Departure’ doctrines, Inthe address 
of Professor Harris, when he spoke of hewing down 
and casting away old systems of doctrines, the ap- 
plause was uproarious.” 

And he gives vent to his grief in the following 
terms : 

“ Sad itis that in the very hour when evangelica) 
churches, the offspring of the faith of men and 
women who mortgaged their residences and sacri- 
ficed to the quick to start Orthodoxy, after the 
Unitarian defection in 1800—1820, Just when these 
churches were becoming irresistible in strength— 
sad it is to see them swept with this storm.” 

As to the theology of those who started the Sem- 
inary, he says: 

* Andover Seminary was established by men and 
women who held the most rigid Calvinistic doc- 
trines. They gave their money to start the Seminary 
atatime when their views were exceedingly un- 
popular in New England.” 

One would think from this that at the time the 
Seminary was started there were only two par- 
ties in New England, one the “most rigid Cal- 








vinistic,” and the other Unitarian. This is not 
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80. Rigid Calvinism had been undergoing suc- 
cessive relaxations for a hundred years. Ortho- 
doxy, had not, since the opening of the century, 
been exhausting its energy in fighting Unitarian- 
ism, but had developed wide differences in Or- 
thodoxy itself. The Hopkinsian theslogy had 
been developed. Dr. Emmons was in his glory. 
Andover was a compromise between conservatism 
and liberalism; and the “New Departure” of 
the day was allowed its rights in the new institu- 
tion. There were then as they are now, two 
wings of Orthodoxy confronted by skepticism. 
There is the same compro nise, or, rather, mutual 
tolerance at Andover to-day as there was then, 
and we sce in it nothing to start Dr. Withrow’s 
tears, 


Tux Predestination trouble among the Luther- 
an Synods of the West continues to raise con- 
siderable dust in the theological arena, Just at 
present the great Norwegian Synod, with its 175 
ministers, 625. congregations, and 75,090 com- 
municants, is the cynosure of all eyes in the 
Lutheran Church. For several years, in fact 
ever since Professor F. A. Schmidt, of Madison, 
Wis., their most learned theologian, drew the at- 
tention of pastors and people t- the Calvinizing 
tendencies and innovations of the Missouri Synod, 
connected with the Norwegian Synod ina general 
body called the Synodical Conference, the Nor- 
wegian pastors have inclined to the new views, 
but the people, almost to a man, stood up for the 
old doctrine as they had learned it from their 
Pontoppidan. The Missourian party saw that 
their salvation lay in procrastinating the subject, 
and succeded in doing #o for three or four years, 
The laity, however, continued to demand con- 
sideration and decision of the matter, A few 
weeks ago a Pastoral Conference of the Synod 
was held in Madison, and anti-Missourian theses 
were adopted after a discussion of two full weeks, 
Nor did the matter end in debate, Of the three 
districts composing the Synod, two have met 
and dissolved their connection with the Synodical 
Conference, and thus have severed every tie that 
connected them with the Missouri Synod, The 
Kirketedende, the official organ of the Norwegian 
Synod, which has always sympathized with the 
new views, reports this action in words which 
translated read thus: “The Synod of the Nor- 
wegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
hereby dissolve the connection which it formed 
in 1872 with the Synodical Conference in North 
America. Inasmuch as the Synod has not yet 
been able to come to a unity in the doctrine 
concerning predestination, therefore it cannot, 
asa body, form a judgment concerning the doc- 
trine of the Synodical Conference on this point.” 
It is apparent, then, that the desire for peace at 
the synodical hearthstone, and not only or prin- 
cipally the conviction of Missouri’s error 
prompted them to take this important step, 
which will probably, sooner or later, be followed 
by the dissolution of the whole Synodical Con- 
ference. 


We published some time ago an account of the 
experience of Dr, Ashmore, of the Swatow 
(China) Baptist mission, in the matter of con- 
verts with two wives, It was a most harrowing 
case, in which the missionary insisted that the 
convert should put away his second wife. But 
the first wife had no children, while the second 
had children. The poor woman made a piteous 
appeal to the missionaries. She told them she 
was lawfully married, that she was now robbed 
of husband, children and home, and put 
in the position of a disreputable woman, 
The story, as we told it, fell under the 
eye of a gentleman whose signature 
we recognize as that of one of the most distin- 
guished American Presbyterian missionaries in 
China, and who writes to The Chinese Recorder 
a strong argument against forcing converts who 
have taken to themselves more than one wife in 
heathenism to put away all but one. He first 
takes the Old Testament law which allowed 
polygamy, considers the case of Abraham, whose 
second wife, Hagar, taken at the request of the 
first wife, was sent back to him by the Angel of 
the Lord, when she fled from her mistress, and 
whose son Ishmael received on the same day 
with Abraham the sealing rite which brought 
him into God's first orgamized Church. He 
says: 

“It would appear, then, to require a very clear 
and explicit command on the subject to justify any 
missionary saying toa man whoisin the very same 
circumstances that Abraiam was ln wiea he nad 
Hagar as his concubine, who gives evidence of hav- 
ing received the renewing of the Holy Ghost and 
who applies to be received into the number of the 
chosen people: ‘Y a must send away the mother of 
your children; you mast turo her out of her home; 
you must make her children illegitimate ; you must 
mike the wom in whohas been your wife a disrepu- 
tab e woman before I can baptize you.’ I unhesita- 
tingly say our Lord has given no comman’ that re- 
quires a missionary to say thus to a man ip these 
circumstances.” 

Our writer then considers the indications of 
the New Testament, especially the passages, “If 
any brother hith a wife that believeth not, and 
she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put 
her away”; with those which require that a 
bishop or a deacon to be “the husband of one 
wife,” implying that other believers coming out 








of heathenism, might happen to be the husband 
of more than one wife. Indeed, it is almost 
certain, as Professor Goodrich showed many 
years ago in a letter to the American Board, that 
the apostles did not expect their polygamous 
converts to divorce their wives taken in heathen- 
ism. It may not be known that in 1834 a 
conference of missionaries of five English and 
American societies meeting in Calcutta, agreed 
unanimously that polygamy must not be toler- 
ated except in the case of those who, before be- 
coming Christians had taken more than one 
wife. It shonld be remembered that the argu- 
ment applies only to such civilized communities 
us China and India, in which marriage is pro- 
tected by fixed laws. Among savages marriage 
is often a matter of temporary convenience, and 
a wife is liable to be put away at any time. 


Tue Methodist missionaries in Chung King, on 
the Yangtse Kiang, about 1,600 miles from the sea, 
in Western China, have recently had to pay a 
pretty high rate of exchange for silver. This is 
in consequence of a crisis in commercial affairs, 
connected mainly with the demand for immense 
sums to move the silk products of the year and 
the opium crop. The deadly drug is now pro- 
duced extensively in this province as in many 
parts of the Empire. The policy of some Chinese 
statesmen has been to encourage the growth of 
the poppy at home, that the foreign article may 
be driven from the market. There is every proba- 
bility that this consummation will be practically 
reached ifi the near future, when England will 
forever lose the opportunity of gaining any 
credit by the suppression of the traffic between 
India and China, There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the intemperate and destructive use 
of the drug, now so unhappily prevalent in this 
part of the world, owes its origin mainly to the 
introduction of opium from British India, In 
the form of pills it began to come from Canton 
to West China in considerable quantities some 
fifty years ago. At first used as a medicine and 
a sedative, it soon became the temptation and 
ths snare of its many victims. The native 
opium is less powerful and, therefore, leas deadly 
than the imported article, With the growth of 
the opium-smoking habit there seems to be an 
increase of wine drinking. The fight with in- 
toxicants is more and more a world-wide con- 
flict. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States has 
just rendered a decision in a suit between a rail- 
road company and the Fifth Baptist Church in 
Washington, which shows that, in the judgement 
of the court, religious societies have some rights 
which the law protects, and which, tuerefore, 
even railroad companies are bound to respect. 
The church complained that the railroad com- 
pany had erected an engine-house and machine- 
shop ona plot of ground immediately adjoining 
its edifice for public worship, and had used these 
structures in such a way as to disturb, on Sun- 
days and other days, the congregation assembled 
in the church edifice, to interfere with religious 
exercises therein, to break up its Sabbath-school, 
and, in short, to destroy the value of the building 
asa place for public worship. It brought a suit 
against the company in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia for damages sustained 
by the company’s works, and the jury gave a 
verdict in its favor. The company then carried 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and there the judgment of the court be- 
low was affirmed, Mr. Justice Field, in stating 
the opinion of the court, said that the Church 
‘*had the same right to the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of its house for church purposes that a 
private gentleman has to the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of his own house”; andif so, then the 
railroad company has no right so to use its prop. 
erty as to interfere with this enjoyment, and for 
this interference ought to pay whatever damages 
a jury might see fit to assess. This simply 
asserts the old common law principle that every 
one must so exercise and use his rights as not to 
injure and especially destroy the rights of others, 
We see no reason why railroad companies should 
not be held to their legal responsibilities under 
the application of this just principle. 

WE have received several communications from 
our Prohibition friends in Ohio, drawn out by 
what THe INDEPENDENT has seen fit to say in 
regard to the temperance question as pending in 
that state, especially with reference to the ap- 
proaching election. There are three tickets in 
the field, and there is an absolute certainty that 
the Prohibition ticket, supported as it will be by 
a mere fragment of the voters, will not be elected, 
and an equal certainty that the Prohibitionists 
will not elect a majority of the next legislature. 
The great mass of the people of Ohio are not of 
their way of thinking as to the remedy for the 
evils of intemperance; and their nomination of 
separate and independent tickets is not at all 
likely in this respect to change public sentiment 
in their favor. We think that, in these circum- 
stances, it is a great mistake for them to attempt 
independent action by a separate ticket or tick- 
ets. Looking at the matter as a question of 
methods, with reference to the interests of tem- 
perance, and as believers in the principle of 
prohibition whenever and wherever it is prac- 


ticable, we have frankly advised our Prohibition 
friends in Ohio to support the ticket that can be 
elected, and which, if elected, will favor the 
interests of temperance, rather than throw away 
their votes ona ticket that cannot be elected, 
and is therefore powerless to do anything for 
this cause, This, in our judgment, is the wise 
course for them to pursue ; and, if they do pur- 
sue it, they will increase the chances of defeat- 
ing the ram Democracy of Ohio, and giving vic- 
tory to the party on whose ascendency they must 
depend for any legislation favorable to the canse 
of temperance, It isa great mistake for them 
to assume that, with reference to this cause, 
Prohibition is the only good thing, and that all 
else is bad, and especially that there are no tem- 
perance people who are not Prohibitionists. 
This is not true at all, Just the reverse is the 
trust. The Scott Law is not a Prohibition law, 
yet it is favorable to the interest of temperance, 
and good in this sense. The high license law 
just passed in Illinois is nota Prohibition law, 
yet itis a better law for the temperance cause 
than the Scott Law, and the friends 
of temperance in Illinois acted wisely in labor- 
ing to secure its enactment. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in this country who 
are the friends of temperance, and who believe 
in legislation against the liquor traffic, but who 
do .ot believe in Prohibition as the remedy for 
intemperance. The Republican Party, of Ohio, 
has shown by its history, especially when com- 
pared with the Democratic Party in that state, 
that it is in favor of the temperance cause ; and 
one proof of this fact is the enactment of the 
Scott Law. This party, however, is not a prohi- 
tion party, and on the question of the method, 
itis not likely to become such. The Prohibi- 
tionists in theory, if allied with it in practice, 
would help it to win victories, and thus 
enable it to do for the cause of temperance what 
they, acting separately, cannot do, and what the 
Democrats, if in power, will not do. Such are the 
views of Tue INDEPENDENT as to the temperance 
question in Ohio, and we see no reason for chang- 
ing them. 


Any one who looks at the news columns of the 
daily press will be painfully struck with the fre- 
quency of murderous assassinations in various 
parts of the United States, not simply by those 
who make it a business to commit crime, but by 
those who are not counted as belonging to the 
criminal classes. Dukes shoots and murders 
Captain Nutt, and Captain Nutt’s son shoots and 
murders Dukes, Thompson puts a pistol bullet into 
the body of Davis for a supposed violation of his 
wife’s honor. A man expostulates with another 
about the treatment of his sister, and the other 
replies to the expostulation by shooting him. In 
one case a young clergyman in Kentucky shoots 
an older one without a moment’s warning, be- 
cause he thinks the latter has done wrong to a 
young girl whom he was courting. Two men 
open fire upon a third man because they think 
themselves insulted, and he opens fire on them, 
and one is mortally wounded, A murderer is in 
the hands of the officers of the law, and a mol of 
indignant citizens, anxious to give him summary 
justice, take him from their custody by violence 
and lynch him. ‘These are a few among the 
many illustrations of crimes that load down the 
columns of the newspapers, committed not by 
professional criminals who make a crime a 
regular business, but by persons esteemed to be- 
long to a botter class. Some of these higher- 
grade criminals upon their trials are treated as 
heroes and leave the court room amid the shouts 
of popular approval. Thompson, of Kentucky, 
who ought to have been convicted and punished, 
had a grand reception immediately after his ac- 
quittal. Young Nutt, who has just committed 
the crime of murderin Pennsylvania, is with 
thousands the hero of the hour, This is a most 
alarming state of things. It shows an awful 
obliteration of any proper sense of what is due 
to the doctrine of law and order in civilized so- 
ciety and weakens the power of law to protect 
human life. Men learn to take justice into thew 
own hands and, with provocation or without it, 
administer it when and on whom they please, 
calculating that justice according to law will not 
concern itself with their punishment. It is high 
time that the public press should do more than 
record the facts as items of news, and endeavor 
to rouse the thoughts of the people to the enorm- 
ity of the facts and secure such an administra- 
tion of law as will prevent their continued recur- 
rence. Thereis hardly anything worse in human 
society than a general spirit of lawlessness. 

The Republicans of Iowa last week held their 
state convention and renominated the present 
state officers, with the exception of the candi- 
date for Judge of the Supreme Court. The 
party in that state has for years been over- 
whelmingly in the majority, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the nominees of the con- 
vention will be triumphantly elected. The 
language of the convention in regard to the 
temperance question is as follows : 

“That when the Republican Party of Iowa 
pledged itself in 1879 to give to the people at a 
spevial non-partisan election, the opportunity to vote 
on & proposition so to amend the constitution of the 
state as to prohibit the manufacture and sale asa 








beverage of intoxicating liquors, it acted in good 








faith, and the special election of Jane 27th, 1882, 
gave evidence of the redemption of the pledge so 
given; and we now declare that we accept the re- 
sult of that election, with its majority of 29,974 in 
favor of the adoption ef the amendment so voted 
on, a8 the verdict of the people In favor of conatitu- 
tional and statutory prohibition, and,awitnout mak- 
ing any test of party fealty, we recognize the moral 
and political obligation which requires the enact- 
ment of such Jaws by the next General Assembly 
as shall provide for the establishment and enforce- 
ment of the principle and policy affirmed by the 
people at said non-partisan election, and to that end 
the faith of the party is pledged,” 





The pith of this studiously long statement is 
that the Republican Party of Iowa adopts the 
Prohibition principle, and, if sustained by the 
popular vote, will carry it into effect. It pro- 
poses to fight the temperance battle over again, 
and, unless public sentiment has materially 
changed in that state, of which we sce no evi- 
dence, victory will again perch on the banner of 
this cause. We certainly hope so, and urge all 
the friends of temperance, whether they be tech- 
nically prohibitionists or not, to give their hearty 
support to the Republican Party. The success of 
Prohibition in Iowa is identified with the success 
of this party. If it wins, that principle wins; 
and if it fails that principle is defeated. The 
chief struggle in Towa will this Fall be on the 
temperance question in the form of Prohibition, 
and every friend of the canse ought to give to 
the Republican Party his earnest support, just as 
every friend of temperance ought to support the 
Republican Party in Ohio, which, though not a 
prohibition party, is, nevertheless, the only party 
that can or will do anything by law for the cause 
in that state. We desire the success of Prohibi- 
tion in Iowa, and if we cannot have it in Ohio, 
then we desire the next best thing that we can 
have, rather than the triumph of Democracy 
and free rum. 


Tue opinion gaims ground fast throughout the 
alumni of Union CoHege, and the public press, 
that President Potter must give way. The 
alumni re-elected Col. Robinson, a leading anti- 
Potter trustee, against even so eminent a jurist 
as Judge Van Vorat, who eonsented to represent 
the Potter interest ; and in the face of an avowed 
intent to punish them for so doing by the re- 
moval of Prof. Webster. ‘Trustee Moore, con- 
fined by sickness at his home, reduced the sup- 
porters of the faculty by one, and the other 
party cut off Prof. Websters head, President 
Potter giving the one needed vote, and supple- 
menting this disgraceful act by the preposterous, 
mock-sentimental one of moving a half-year’s 
salary to his decapitated enemy! Meanwhile 
faculty and students are reminded to keep still, 
and even fellow-trustees and alumni also, at peril 
of other avengements on the professorial host- 
ages! The shorter work that can be made with 
such nonsense the better. We know not what 
power yet belongs to that half of the Board of 
Trustees that still stand firm for the faculty and 
for moral issues ; but the public is fatigued and 
sickened with this harrying of old Union, and 
will not greatly complain if some sharp, quick end 
may be made of the torture. Aside from any 
views of the right or wrong of the matter, where 
the one indisputable fact is that, of a regular 
faculty of ten honored professors, eight believe 
the president untit both morally and intellectually 
for his position, and when of the regular board 
of 19 trustees, only 7, aside from himself, his 
father-in-law and brother, believe in him, and 
9 good, strong men do not; in a case like 
this, where the president’s retention of his place 
means still cuntinuing and increasing strife, the 
one simple duty remaining to him is to resign 
his place at any hazard ; and the one simple duty 
of his friends is so to advise, and if need be so 
compel. 


..A little incident of alate session of the 
Lafayette (Mo.) Southern Presbytery is told in a 
Baptist paper. A Baptist and a ‘‘Campbellite”’ 
minister attended as visitors, and a motion was 
offered that they be invited to sit as correspond- 
ing members, with right of discussion. Objec- 
tion was made that the ‘“‘Campbellites” are 
heretical on the matters of regeneration and 
the personality of the Holy Spirit. They were, 
however, both admitted, the Baptist unanimous- 
ly, of course, and his Disciple brother by a vote 
of 16 to 6. When the Baptist minister, who was 
not at all gratified to see his immersing brother 
admitted, expressed his surprise to the man who 
had b:en mainly instrumental in bringing about 
the result, his reply was: “Sir, I want you to 
understand that, in the words of the immortal 
John Jasper, ‘the sun do move.’” We think he 
do. ; 

.... The Congregationalist says that most of the 
orations of the Andover graduating class “‘ were 
so shaped—waiving eschatology—as to consist 
with, if they did not suggest, the new ‘theology.’ ” 
We are glad to see it recognized in that quarter 
that the “‘ new theology ” is not all eschatology. 
The Congregationatist has used the term too often 
as if it meant a belief in a future probation, 
which it does not. Many, perhaps most, who 
accept the cardinal principles of the new the- 
ology, either disbelieve in any continued proba- 
tion, or hold that the subject ia one on which no 
man can have knowledge. 
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..Astrange paragraph going the rounds of 
the press and attributed to the Boston Pilot, 
claims that there are in the United States 151,000 
Catholic Indians. We cannot find more than 
some 35,000 claimed in ‘‘ Sadlier’s Catholic Direc- 
tory.” A gross error in the list is that it credits 
the Catholic Church with “nearly 100,000” in 
the Indian Territory. Inasmuch as the whole 
population of the territory is less than 80,000, 
chiefly Methodists or Baptists, some mistake is 
apparent; and “Sadlier’s Directory” may be 
trusted when it gives the number as 1,000. Veri- 
fy your figures. 


..On the first editorial colman of, The Ex- 
aminer we find the following statement : 


‘¢ The two demoninations the most noted for their 
strict observance of what they profess to believe 
are the Baptists and Episcopalians.” 


Just by its side, in the next column, we have the 
following in reference to the Episcopalians : 

** Recent events have taught Evangelical Chris- 
tians to look anywhere except to ‘the Church’ for 
defense of the truth.’’ 

Well, which ? 


. One of the Baptist Churches of Brooklyn hay- 
ing withdrawn fellowship from one of its members, 
excommunicated him from 
the church, he has applied to a court for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the church to restore 
him to membership. This strikes us as a new 
idea. We presume that the court will dismiss the 
application for the want of jurisdiction to act in 
the premises. No civil tribunal in this country 
has anything to do with such a question. 


..It appears that the Brooklyn Board of 
Education have been in the habit of annually 
assigning a portign of the public school money 
to the German Catholic Orphan Home in the 
Eastern District of that city, and the Home has 
equally been in the habit of using the funds for 
the teaching of Catholicism. This is taxing the 
people t> help pay the bills of Catholic propa- 
gandism and is plainly a misuse of the public 
money. 


. Judge Billings, of the United States Circuit 
Court, has rendered a decree for two millions of 
dollars against the city of New Orleans in favor 
of Mrs. Gaines, and issued a peremptory manda- 
mus commanding the city authorities to levy a 
tax for the payment of the amount, They must 
obey or go to jail. If he has the authority to 
issue such a mandamus, then this is a good way 
to make repudiating cities pay their debts. 

..Another colored cadet has been admitted 
to the Military Academy at West Point, He 
stood the test of a thorough examination and 
was found to be fully qualified for the position. 
He should be treated by both teachers and 
cadets just as he would be if he were a white 
person. Any ostracising of him, because of his 
race and color, would be an offense to the moral 
sense of the American people. 


..-- Rufus Hatch, in an article published in 
the Times of this city, says that the speculative 
transactions in grain and other necessaries of 
life, now so common at the Produce 
of the country, are 


exchanges 
really the very worst sort of 
gambling. We entirely agree with him in this 
opinion, And the reason is the fact that no 
other species of gambling is productive of so 
much evil to the people. 


..- The last legislature of this state did a just 
thing in repealing the barbarous law which 
authorized the imprisonment of witnesses who 
could not give bonds for their appearance in 
court when wanted to testify. Such a law is an 
outrage on the rights of witnesses, and when- 
ever applied, works grievous hardships to its in- 
nocent victims. It ought long since to have 
been repealed. 


..If there be any truth in the rumor that 
President Arthur has finally made up his mind to 
remove Collector Robertson from his position and 
appoint some one else to fill his place, we advise 
him to make a long pause before carrying the 
purpose into effect. Such a step would be alike 
disastrous to himself and tnfurious to the Re- 
publican Party, especially in this state. 


--The absurdity of the charge brought 
against some Jews in Hungary of murdering a 
Christian child to use its blood in the passover 
rites, has been brought out in the preposterous 
evidence offered. It is curious that such a 
precious bit of mediwval prejudice should have 
survived to the present day, and found a local 
prosecutor who gave it credence. 


.. Judge Hoadly is said to have an annua 
income of $200,000, and the Democrats of Ohiol 
are making large calculations upon the influence 
which his money, supplemented by the grog- 
shop and rum interest, will have in securing his 
election, especially if the Prohibitionists should 
foolishly throw away their votes, and thus indi- 
rectly help the rum party. 


-. Weshould think it about time for Senator 
Rollins, of New Hampshire, to come to the con- 
clusion that he cannot be re-elected to the Sen- 
ate and to take himself out of the way, so that 
the Republican members of the legislature may 
unite upon some other man, There seems not 
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the ve slightest chance that they will unite upon 
him. 

.. The Ohio Democrats were very careful not 
to endorse the Civil Service Law recently en- 
acted by Congress. What they want is “anew 
Executive Administration”; and then the law 
might, as it would, go to the dogs, while the 
Democracy would grab all the offices. This is the 
Civil Service reform of the Democratic Party. 


. Judge Bradley, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, has written in The Bvangelist 
a very lucid discussion of the date of our Savy- 
iour’s crucifixion, in which, after considering all 
the conditions, he comes to the now generally 
accepted conclusion that it occurred on Friday, 
April 7th, A. D. 30, 


-A very satisfactory indication, though not 
a proof, that The Congregatonalist is all wrong 
in its comments on the Andover matter is found 
inthe delight its utterances gave The Christian 
Register, It cannot express the glee which fills the 
Unitarian soul in reading The Congregationalist’s 
editorials, 


.. We conclude that the World of this city is 
not particular.y fascinated with the recent 
Democratic State Convention in Ohio. It says 
that it ‘ was the mos: boisterous, bibulous and 
disreputable convention ever held in the great 
state. This is a pretty hard hii from a Democratic 
source, 

.. Weare pleased to see in The Christian In- 
lelligencer so kindly and favorable a notice of 
Dr. J. H. Me Ilvaine’s somewhat revolutionary 
book, “The Wisdom of Holy Scripture,” from 
the pen of one of the most accomplished 
preachers in the Reformed Church, 

..The publication of Dr, Callaway’s excel- 
lent sermon, which we give this week, was 
specially requested by an ex president of the 
United States. It is an appeal for the education 
of the Negro, made by a Southerner to the 
Christians of the South, 


.. Dr. Hathaway, of Philadelphia, the abor- 
tionist and child-murderer, who is an old man 
past eighty years, has been sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for seven years. His career, according 
to the testimony, caps the climax in this kind of 
repulsively horrible business. 


.. Next week we shall give a full report of 
the addresses at the Woodstock celebration of the 
Fourth of July. 


READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equais Coe'’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and trie friend 
and always proves true. 


> . 
BOATS, BICYCLES, AND HAY FEVER. 

NATURE has resolved that all the people shall not 
enjoy themselves at once, With the opening of the 
season of outdoor sports comes the time of trouble 
for the poor victims of hay fever. For them flowers 
haye no odor and the Summer little or no beauty. To 
snuff, sneeze, and wipe their weeping eyes for three or 
four successive months—this is their pitiable perpen. 
Whether this form of catarrh is called hay-fever, hay- 
cold, rose-cold, or rose-fever, makes no difference; 
they suffer just the same. There is no help in sea 
voy ages there is no help in high mountain air, These 
only ighten the pocket and leave the isease un- 
aba’ a, But there is a positive cure in Ely’s Cream 
Balm, We could cram_these columns with grateful 
letters of the rescued, Try it and join them. If you 
© — to suffer it is because you neglect a remedy 

as sure as it is ec heap and Pleasant. 


*,"“ Neglect old friends for. the sake of n new, and lose 
both.” But remember that Kidney-Wort is afriend you 
cannot afford to neglect. Plasters may relieve, but they 
can't cure that lame back; for the kidneys are the 
trouble and you want a remedy to act directly on their 
secretions, to purify and restore their healthy condi" 
tions. Kidney-Wort has that specific action. 

TRANSFER PAPER PATTERNS. 

Tux attention of our readers is called to the adver 
ie ment of Messrs. Briaes & Co., of No. 102 Franklin 

Street, thine ity,who offer a very desirable innovation in 
the wa f paper patterns, which can be transferred to 
any fa re. hey publish designs in crewels, e a 


ery, braiding, initial letters, and braiding sets for 
dresses. 


-, 
How to mitigate the toil of wash day during thoes 
“—! months is worth knowing. We are ass 
hat gemes Fre 8 Pearline does it effectually, oenret 
the shightest danger to the finest fabrics. 
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mail, 50 cents. 


stated. It is finely 


art.°—Screntiric AMERICAN. 


Forty Years established in 





this line of business, 





Our new “ Mises! for Amateurs,” 
sued, is the simplest, most practial, thorough, 
and easy to be understood, of any ever published. Price, by 


IMPORTANT 
Mi, you visit * pa New York City, save Bag- 


Brion x ‘arriage Hire, and stopat Grand 
nion Hotel, ne - . nearly opprens e Grand Central 

to $1 and upward oad ay 

Hlevater Restaurant supplied with t “A best. 

Cars, Stages, a1 and Elevated 





Horse- 
ted Railroad toall H wre: 


- F. J. - Papua & Co. Propmetors of Gatnrrh Ta , Cure, 
offers 0 reward fo atarr’! at can" 
be cured at all's Gatasrh Ot Gure. ras. 


CHAMPION OI OIL STOVES. 
md e x3 thie and also rf our previous issue 
wl A foun the rtisement of RatHBoNE, SarD & 
a ‘man anufacturers of Champion Oil 
Stoves. "Thess sities manufacturers need no 
introduction to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
we recommend those in need of oil stoyes to send to 
them for their Champion Oil Stove circular. 


*Lyp1a E, PinkHuAM, whose benevolent face is shad- 
owed in almost every paper we pick up, appears to 
have discovered what Addison calls “ The grand elixir 
to support the spirits of human nature.” It is quite 
evident that she has the patent and has secured the 
contract for making over and improving the invalid 
corps of American Womanhood, —Globe. 


RememBeER that the Grand Union is the only strictly 
first-class hotel in the metropolis from whence t 
and speedy communication is made to the Brooklyn 
Bridge; also that its accommodations are better and 
its charges more reasonable than any of its competi- 
tors.—Kxchange. 
TO AGENTS. 

Tr agents wish to know the name of a good book to 
sell during the warm weather, itis ‘Woman and Tem- 
perance,” by Frances E. Willard, the great temperance 
orator. For full particulars apply to the Park Pub. 
lishing Co., of Hartford, Conn. 


FIREWORKS. 

Tue attention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. pusvinis 4 & D igh —~ , who manu- 
owe all kinds of firework flags, at ecorations, 
They will furnish estimates for exhibitions, ranging in 
cost from $100 to $5,000, and will sen their price-list 
upon applic ation. 


BUSIN ESS NOTICES. 


8. will buy a HAND MADE Single Harness, 
Bit: #40 Full 8 





ickle or Dayis Rubber Single Harness, 
° fins ltitohon enuine hard rubber trimmings, 
double light driving harness pat, leath,collars, 
i ip Fine. double harness Nickle or Davis Rubber. 
it] inde by_ Hand. No machine aening. ob as Oak 
ather finely Fini shed, Send to KING » MANU- 
enh Owego, N. Y., “or Catalogue, 


ESTABLISHED 1 SED. 


Couch & Fitzgerald, 
TRUNKS. 


Bags, and Valises of every Description, 


FINE FURNISHED BAGS. 


No. 1 Courtland St., cor. B’way ; 
No. 556 B’ way, below Prince St.; 
No. 723 Sixth Ave., below 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON Sr., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
for their Lilustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list, Goods 
forwarded te nai} or ex- 

All orders 
Will receive 
pro! mpt atten- 
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S. oa URT 


ELEGANT HARNESS 


AND 


SADDLERY. 


We invite attention to our superior 
stock of Spring and Summer Goods, 
which comprises the latest Designs and 
Displays the Best Skilled Workman- 
ship. 


PETERS & CALHOUN GO, 


691 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention 
‘THe INDEPEND- 





IMPORTANT TO 


+) PHOTOGRAPHIC =AMATEURS; 


just is- 


‘All of the latest and best formulas are 
printed and abund- 
antly illustrated. aN valuable work for 
those wishing to learn this interesting 


Catalogues of Amateur Apparatus sent free on Application, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 





UNCLE RUFUS GIVES POINTS. 


/ HIS VIEWS ON LARD ) AND G GRAIN CORNERS AND 


ALSO ON THE STOCK MARKET. 


Tux following interview is copied from theNew York 
Times: 

“Uncle” Rufus Hatch sat in his down-town office 
yesterday, looking rosy and comfortable. He had just 
been figuring up his prospective profits on the Yel 
lowstone Park hotel venture, and the result seemed to 
be satisfactory. It ison such occasions that his phil. 
anthrophy is apt to show itself and he becomes the 
most outspoken of men, anxious to share his “ points’’ 
with the general public. A 7'imes reporter, seeing his 
opportunity, invaded the privacy of Mr. Hatch's office 
and proceeded to obtain his views. The outcome of the 
great speculative “pools” in lard and grain was first 
touched upon. “Iseenin them," said Mr. Hatch, “a 
far-reaching disaster to the agricultural and commer - 
cial interest of this country. Every article that is raised 
from the soil or produced by the manufacturer, brings 
a value, and this value is regulated by the laws of sup- 
ply and demand. So long as this isthe case with any 
commodity the trade therein may be said to beina 
natural and healthy state. When corners are formed 
to buy up andlock up lard, grain, cotton and hogs, or 
any other article of daily consumption or use, mak. 
ing them unnaturally scarce, the result must be inju- 
rious.” 

Reporter.—You refer, I take it, to the bad effect upon 
the markets abroad as well as at home? 

Mr. Hatch,—Why, of course, Haven't the foreign 
consumers of the hog product been trying every pos- 
sible device to prevent the importation of American 
provisions? Now they will write columns and pages 
in the press of England and the Continent to show how 
our lard and beef are all adulterated, If Fowler & 
Brothers have been adulterating their lard with tallow 
and other substances, they have been acting as high- 
waymen and train robbers, So far as McGeoch is con- 
cerned, I don’t know the gentleman, but he seems to 
be “long " of brass and “short” of judgment. 

Reporter.--Do you thinkit is possible to prevent 
speculation in grain and provisions; to prevent cor 
ners 

Mr. Hatch.—No, I don't think that any regulation can 
bé enacted that will prevent people from gambling, 
There are always idiots to be found who claim to know 
jast how many bushels of wheat or corn there are in the 
market and the right time to make a corner in them, I 
have had over % years’ experience in general business 
and have never seen but one successful corner, That 
was the “Harlem corner,” in 1864—5, This forcing up 
of grain by fictitious means to « price at which it can- 
not be exported is wetting to be very detrimental to 
this country—not on this crop nor on last year's crop, 
but on future crops. The Englishman is building nar- 
row gauge railways in the Indies, reaching into wheat- 
bearing districts, which surpass ours, During the 
Keene wheat deal three years ago, wheat was hauled 
by ox-teams 200 miles to the sea-board. We have such 
immense tracts of good land and are developing them 
so rapidly that our alm should be to secure and retain 
all the foreign markets we can for the great and in- 
creasing surplus productions of our own soil. Every 
season adds largely to the area of cultivation. Dakota 
has doubled her acreage of grain since last year, and 
1884 will see 100 per cent, over 1888, owing to the number 
of immigrants who have gone there, This is equally true 
immigrants who have gone there, This is equally true 
of Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Idaho, and Washing- 
ton Territory, It is said that California will raize 60,. 


000,000 hasiele of wheat this a year. I £0, aes 000 of it 
will go urope. need 
at arve Sa this -—#.. ae ty works o way $ ‘day. 

po er.—How about the railroads an stock 
markets, Mr. Hatch? 

Mr, Hatch,—I still ‘believe what experience and *. 
servation have often caused ‘me to remark, that, wii 
our present system, the rich will grow richer and the 
poor poorer, I don't believe in the sroperties 3 whi 
can aralleled for 40 to60on the plier. Take 
West and Northwest. There a great improvement in 
ene an to take place, while Pg oe! f Chicage 

fut e reverse. The Erie is » 
Chi ptt Delaware and Lac 


es, leas than 3,000 nev & ear, toch be 
opened to Bu alo next Winter, In zt to ¢ 3 


increase. Thé No 
Heptemiier from Duluth to the Pacific 
conn ink at the tunnel at ‘ie Now, as 
Northern. nition t. Paul, and 


th 
t to Buffalo 
the Eels, 
aud Went wy ee 


capital is inves’ in. Perhaps he 

ties which it would be better tosell and invest | 10 ¢ ies © 
roads. The Northern Pacific hasa | i ‘5 
an empire in ey rT can never have pay com 

tion. t has no lan arent mortgage -. t -] mop. 


yd oanee England Horway Sweden, Scan 
navia, and our own New i stated comma — 
yoaes ago that Northwest oon yeas ew 


years, 
is now selling 12 or r ls per cat cen igher than os 
Central, { Low Eoin 0 
cific. common passes New Yor Central inside of f three 
year = ng al “corners” and “ cliques.” _ 
hink I Ss uite familiar with the resources and 
billk ties of the Wont and Northwest. Horace ley 

yearn me shove one family a e 
fnew 2 at the ne the importan 
ae say more eH ante ki new when said, 

aoe policy. ied 
veople in shen ch our forve cities tha: 
neal ves and their families Hood, 
7 if they Soon a go to work in t¢! 

es become and rich oom 

in the end. We have one very - 8 


ernment, $1 000, So lone as trade isin our favor 
F af epenores it ome the bit- 
glan nding own 

empty and ing to 

balauce of trade ru 

be of our discrepancies t gol _ silver com 
other nations that we with. This may be 

an Jd years off; com 

all porte Ped .~Why are you a bull on the market under 
r, Hatch,—I am a conditional bull. My 7oa°7E for 

aidiee $4 the pripes that prev in 18st 

fo not prevail to I will giv had £ few ter of — 

ae tent that the count is ar © n 

t n. te a a boom ort d 
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Financial, 
NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 


Tue notes issued by the national banks 
are secured, as to their redemption, by be- 
ing virtually endorsed by the Government. 
If the banks fail to redeem these notes, the 
Government is pledged for their redemption. 
This feature of our national banking system 
has given to such notes universal negotia- 
bility in all parts of the country, no matter 
by what bank issued, or how far they may 
travel beyond the place of issue. A better 
system of note issues it is not possible to 
have, so far as the element of safety is con- 
cerned. The failure of the issuing bank 
brings not the slightest peril to the note- 
holder, nor does it lessen the commercial 
value of the note to the amount of a penny. 
Not a dollar, during the whole history of 
the system, has been lost or can be lost by 
such failure. 

The Government protects itself for as- 
suming this liability to the note-holder, in 
the event that the bank should fail, 
by requiring a deposit of United States 
bonds from each bank, and issuing to it 
bank notes at the rate of ninety per cent. of 
the par value of such bonds, A thousand 
dollar bond, no matter how much its mar- 
ket price may exceed its par value, will thus 
secure but nine hundred dollars in bank 
notes. If the bond sells at a premium of 
ten per cent. then the amount of notes re- 
ceived from the Government will be twenty 
per cent. less than the cost of the bond. 
And, inasmuch as the bank must buy the 
bond at its market price in order to get the 
notes, the higher the premium on the bond 
the less the inducement to purchase it as 
the means of obtaining bank notes, and the 
less the net profit which can be made by the 
use of such notes. Add the fact that the 
banks are required to pay an annual tax of 
one per cent. to the Government on their 
circulation, and this stillfurther lessens the 
motive for obtaining such circulation. The 
truth is that, for several years past, the 
profit of the national banks on their circu- 
lation has, under the conditions under 
which they have obtained it, been so small 
that the business motive for obtaining it at 
all, or retaining it if already obtained, has 
been reduced to a minimum quantity, es- 
pecially with banks in large cities. This is 
the reason why many of the banks have 
surrendered a portion of their circulation 
and taken back a corresponding portion of 
their bonds. The circulation cost them too 
much to be profitable. They could do bet- 
ter with their money than to invest it in 
this way. 


It is worthy of notice that the recent re- 
peal of taxes on the deposits and capital of 
the national banks, though a general relief 
to the banks, does not meet or remove this 
difficulty. It still remains true that they 
must pay an annual tax of one per cent. on 
their circulation, and that they can get only 
ninety per cent. in bank notes on the par 
value of the bonds deposited in order to 
procure them. Comptroller Knox, in his 
last report to Congress, suggested the expe- 
diency of reducing the tax on circulation 
to one-half of one per cent. per annum, and 
so amending the law as to authorize the 
banks to receive circulation atthe rate of 
of ninety per cent. upon the average cur- 
rent market value of the bonds for the pre- 
vious six months. He added the sugges- 
tion that, if the bonds should decline in 
their market value, additional bonds might 
be required to be deposited, or the interest 
on the bonds deposited might be retained 
by the Treasurer upon notice from the 
Comptroller to make up the deficiency. 
The object of both of these recommenda- 
tions is to furnish inducements to the 
banks, beyond those now in existence, for 
obtaining bank circulation or retaining 
what they already have. 

We entirely concur with the Comptroller 
in both of his suggestions, with the single 
exception that we would repeal the tax on 


circulation altogether. The Government is 
in no stress of circumstances that creates a 
financial need of the tax, and if it were 
wholly repealed, one difficulty in increasin 

national bank circulation would be removed. 
The other suggestion of the Comptroller is 
equally sensible. The Government would 
be in no peril by authorizing the banks to 
receive circulation at the rate of ninety per 
cent. of the current market value of the 
bonds, instead of ninety per cent. of their 








par value, since it would at all times have 
the power to require the banks to deposit 
additional bonds, if necessary, as the conse- 
quence of their depreciation, while the 
banks, when the bonds are selling at a 
premium, would be able to get a larger 
amount of notes to be used for loaning pur- 
poses as the means of profit. The true 
course for the Government is to adopta 
policy that will facilitate the increase of 
bank circulation; and the way to do this is 
to make such increase the interest of the 
banks, and thus aupply a motive for it. The 
banks would then furnish all the paper cir- 
culation that the people need, even if every 
greenback were withdrawn and cancelled, as 
ought long since to have been done. 
oe 


NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL AND 
STATE BANK REPORTS. 


We give below a summary of the more 
important items from the bank reports 
published in this issue. We believe that 
the full reports will be carefullyread and 
compared with others heretofore published 
by us, the stocks of our City Banks being 
held to a considerable extent by careful 
investors throughout the country. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


EEL IE TLR LL $23,174,546 
i trceatexebeoseeadkeaene 5,000,000 
Cs cca beskssneeccetertssicowsee 1,250,000 
Undivided profita..........0ssceeeece 249,176 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
NINE. Sis pucerreeveewnnsd cashes $29,850,052 
BS Ser err 2,000,000 
si ianup nip iderirbaenntseed 1,000,000 
Undivided profite...........seeseeee- 227,836 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
EES RES RSME # 2,664,520 
Capital atock..........c0eeeeees 250,000 
cei eta deuctdeecacencanrkss 150,000 
Undivided profits... ...........+e000- 91,420 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
Resources..... peat ci an tw i eal eta $19,116,805 
ere re 2,000,000 
eer er 700,000 
Undivided profits...........c00ceeeee 368,743 
MARINE NATIONAL BANK, 
DN STi cle ewes caine st pehstues #5,776,009 
ce cae, POUT EET 400,000 
I Cc cet ancnha ce dae te0kdaeeewen 100,000 
Undivided Profits, .........60..-s00e0. 75,105 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
, Error #9, 403,742 
Capital stnck........cccccccccccsecces 1,000,000 
| SAR Se 155,000 
WGI PIOUD 6 ck iccccscvccecces 159,888 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
NS bsstum di nenenvadnade ews $5,037,744 
SE Mccnatabet. wewsincer sects 1,000,000 
I ee ale Dae tana nde ewes 124,000 
Undivided Profite......ccccsccccccve 95,246 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
I is ncreoencescievesne<eel $28,861,681 
ES SE errr rere 8,200,000 
NS ee wth hint oath ginal 640,000 
WRGRVEOE BOGEN, 00s ccctce-ccvcecce 824,952 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
EER re ... $4,800,208 
0 RR ree eee 500,000 
—— nat iam hie a0 ie. @ akon bealias wa 180,000 
URGED. « nrccesnccsiccscaes 80,911 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
ONE 9 s45s 600000050000 er $6,610,386 
SMD itr rickives tes eccencias 300,000 
ri ob eb ide tad <cbceachioks oh 250,000 
Undivided profita............eceeeee. 33,659 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
NG 5 oo ok siveradaneasetecwiued $2,743,071 
Eat cteenenresendwcenceune 300,000 
EE ee eee ae 150,000 
Undivided profits..........cseccecere 174,767 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


nis hewn nesdapteeanectes ows $29,065,055 
SONOS Vv civedcens sisseecs 1,500,000 
icin ib tedd pebn vbaneeeaebanee 1,780,020 
Undivided profits............000.... 1,116,823 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
I Csi cisedasdtene nictdibececnule $1,642,776 
Fn ke ee 250,006 
cei chennehiekenhonsnmess 50,000 
Undivided profits...........ceceeees 69,136 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, ~ 
IS cb acct eds tibetesseneseen $11,612,280 


Ea ar 1,000,000 
ih teedhsiea sere chbGadeedseeeee 200,000 
Undivided profits................. . 148,081 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


a riecenepiexa- oh os 6hsedees $4,505,593 
Capital stock............. ewok are 600,000 
ere etrdeethticwwes 400,000 
Undivided profite,............0++. af 90,898 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
OROMNGE 5 ccc conccesseccveoess $1,587,655 
Capital stock......... ene rae 150,000 
= rrr tre pie cheno es 85,000 
Undivided profits.............s.see0 118,618 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
ROSORPON, 6.00 0c cccece covvcscee +--+» $6,985,389 
CT ccrstcaveverstcesesns - 1,000,000 
TE a ee 181,781 
I oc cvccncasececeee 109,504 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 


NR Ft Fn Foo den evstebnsean ve , 592,646 
GEE SUE accecvcasccvcsvcceeses - 1,000,000 
Bearphas. ...cccccccees ikehe rechten 250,000 
Undivided profits.............se000 73,147 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
ct cducaseeeande weea Gpel $2,253,150 
CE cs vscvoccocvccceeirs ° 300,000 
ds SE eee 60,000 
Undivided profits................5. 44,354 
STATE BANKS, 
THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
IEE. n.nccenceciee Gein bnes ++.» $13,950,894 
Capital stock........... ecesedeasence 000,000 
Undivided profits.........0......0055 1,828,045 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. 

TTT Sovenes $12,155,546 
|S ee ee ee { 

Undivided profits... .. 20.6... .66 0 cee 1,123,339 











ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 


EN EEE OLE ES PORES $#996,527 
Capital stock....... .... aepeagawncn 100,000 
Undivided profits..............++. “ 50,435 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK. 
Re Pee) errs $5,492,488 
Capital stock.........02 Bkasadwewems 500,000 
ert anew octenke n0dueteos 200,000 
Undivided profits .........0.0..ce0e. 171,108 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
Resources.......... RRS NE Say SR $2,313,284 
MMi ncccecacentacencevecs . 240,000 
eile a al bets atacn danke ieckces 56,649 
Undivided profits......... aE RENE 41,821 


ae > . 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne money market remains unchanged 
from the condition of ease which has been 
noted for some time past. The prepara- 
tions for the payment of the July interest 
by the Treasury Department has not had 
any perceptible effect, though, when the 
payments are made, they will form a large 
addition to the amount of loanable funds 
that is now upon the market seeking em- 
ployment, as it figuies up between seventy 
and seventy-five millions of dollars, the 
most of which will be paid out from the 
Sub-Treasury in New York city. The 
financial sky is consequently serene for the 
borrower. Rates for the week have not 
varied from what was quoted last week. 
Where good security was offered borrowers 
could dictate terms. The ruling quotations 
were 2to3 per cent. on stock collateral, 
and 1 and 2 per cent. to holders of Govern- 
ment bonds. Time loans and prime mer- 
cantile paper were unchanged. The prof- 
its of business during the last six months 
have been uncommonly slender; but as 
money is abundant and cheap, and the new 
tariff law becoming operative after the first 
of July, it is believed that the various busi- 
ness interests will become thrifty and 
active, and the basis of hope for better 
things in the future more strong. 

Srock Marker.—Speculation upon the 
stock market was feverish throughout the 
week, with alternate spurts of strength in 
the advance of prices and weakness in their 
decline. The bulls are sanguine of their 
ability to bring about a better condition of 
affairs during the ensuing month, on the 
strength of easy money, good crop pro- 
spects, the healthy condition of the coal 
trade, and the assumption that prices are 
now on a fair and safe basis for investment. 
The large operators on the street, however, 
are loaded up with stocks which were pur- 
chased to sell again, consequently do not 
desire to buy more, and outsiders have no 
surplus money to invest; thus the present 
unsatisfactory condition of the market is 
accounted for. It is conceded by some of 
the wiseacres of the street that there willSbe 
but small change in the condition of affairs 
until a prosperous business season shall 
have been experienced. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was quiet, though steady, with 
a fair demand forinvestment. 44s declined 
4. ‘Phe closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked Bid, Asked 
5s, 8l,con. at.834.1084 r cents. ..108);" 10874 
4346, isl, reg... 11234 a. = 
4}48, 1891, coup...112% 113 | Currency 68, '96...128 — 
4s, 1907, regw......118% 11944 | Currency 6¢,'97,..129  — 
4a, 1907, coup.,..119% 120 | Currency 6s, '98...1 


30 
Three per cents.108% 104‘; ‘Currency 6s, 9. ..131 
* Ex interest. 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
dull and steady, the only important changes 
having been an advance of 1} per cent. in 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern (Real 
Estate) Firsts, to 108, and a decline of 1 per 
cent. in International & Great Northern 6s, 
to 854. The principal transactions were in 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo Firsts at 
80@$ and Texas & Pacific (Rio Grande 
Division) Firsts at 883@84. 

Bank STATEMENT.—A very favorable ex- 
hibit was presented in the statement of the 
associated banks for last week. The 
changes in the averages were a gain in 
specie of $955,800, a loss in legal tenders 
of $402,900, an expansion in loans of #2,- 
088,800, an increase in deposits of $1,183,- 
500, and a contraction in circulation of 
$156,600. The movement for the week rc- 
sults in a gain in surplus reserve of $257,- 
025, and the banks now hold $9,239,925 in 
excess of the legal requirements. 

Forzicn Exonaneg,—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull and steady, with a 
light inquiry and a small supply of bills, 
The nominal asking quotations remain at 
$4.854 for 60-day bills and $4,89 for de- 

mand, Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $c, to 1c, from these figures, 








FgNANCIAL ITEMS. 

The war on the trade doliar still con- 
tinues, and its acceptance at par value is 
generally refused among the majority of the 
business men and tradespzoplg of the city. 
Even the banks, which have heretofore re- 
ceived a few, have drawn the line, and now 
decline to receive any. Warning signs are 
displayed in the stores that ‘‘ Trade dollars 
are received for 85c.” 

It is probable that a call for bonds will be 
made during the present month, if, as is now 
expected, the condition of the Treasury will 
permit. * Secretary Folger has already di- 
rected that estimates be prepared with that 
endin view. A great deal will depend, 
however, upon the demand to be made up- 
on the Treasury by pension agents and 
other disbursing officers and the effect pro- 
duced upon the revenues of the Govern- 
ment by the new tariff act which has gone 
into operation. The ‘Treasury reserve 
amounts to $145,500,000. 

In another column will be found a report 
of an interview between Mr. Rufus Hatch 
and a reporter of the New York Times. 
Whatever Mr, Hatch says is always eagerly 
read by every body. He can generally give 


a reason for his belief, and he does so in the _ 


present instance. 

Attention is called to the old-established 
house of George W. Moore & Co., of Hart- 
ford, whose advertisement appears in an- 
other column. This firm make a specialty 
of loans on the most desirable farms in the 
West and South, and have a reputation for 
the great care taken wherever they loan 
money. The head of the house, Mr. Moore, 
is connected with many of the largest and 
wealthiest corporations in Hartford, and is 
a gentleman of sound judgment in all 
financial matters. 

Divinenps.—The Irving Savings Institu- 
tion has declared interest at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum on accounts of $2,000 
and under, and three per cent. on all sums 
over $2,000 and under $3,000, payable July 
16th. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

The Marine National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 


2d. 

The Wall Street National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three-and- 
a-half per cent., payable July 2d. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on all sums of $2,000 and 
less, and at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum on all sums over $2,009 up to 
$3,000, payable after July 10th. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

The Coupons of the First Mortgage Bonds 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Western Pacific Railway Company, and the 
California and Oregon Railroad Company, 
due July ist, will be paid at the office of 
Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau Street. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest, at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, on all sums up to 
$3,000, payable July 16th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend, at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, on all sums from five 
dollars to three thousand, which have been 
deposited three months, payable July 16th. 

he Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest as follows: On accounts not 
exceeding $1,000 at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum; and on accounts of more 
than ¢1,000 at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on the first $1,000, and three 


per cent. on the excess. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Ralil- 
road Gempentce having lines under construetion and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other cosporencns. 

WwW UCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
gens whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
stees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


pucase™ SOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President, 
WM. P. WATSON, Seo’y and ‘Treas. 
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SAFE 8 PER CENT. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Now is the best season of the year to obtain some of 
THE CHOICEST LOANS 
SECURED BY 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
UPON IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE FARMS 
In THE WEST AND SOUTH. 
IT WILL PAY 
ANY ONE SEEKING 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS 


to send for a list, or call and explain the applications 
now in our office, which have been carefully selected 
and approved by us. By frequent visits to the locali- 
ties where these loans are placed we can obtain the 


BEST SECURITIES 
AND 
HIGHEST RATES OF INTEREST. 


Special attention is invited to the value of THE PRO- 
pvucts of these farms, making them 


RELIABLE SECURITIES 


for the payment of interest-bearing loans. All mort- 
gages payable at our office and for sale in sums to suit 
purchasers. 


SEND FOR A LIST OF OUR LOANS. 
GEO. W. MOORE & CO., 


281 MaIN St., HARTFORD, Cr. 


0 KE Spouses by Firat 

prove oT Rept R vit 

Valley Farms, werth 06 

Genes the amount, iSanca: “in. 

reat and principal payable in 

New York Exchange anc a lected and 

sent to you free of cost. First mc ney, 

loaner B the valley. HIGHT YEARS 

BUSINESS. Personal acquaint- 

ance with ak ghey a values. Have never had to 

foreclose a mortgage on a Red River Valley farm. No 
delays in investing. Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. S. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. I 
am known and recommended and endorsed by leading 
business men and clergymen, East a est—men for 
whom I have been making these investments for years 
past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are such ngneee as: 
v. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hartford, Conn, 
M. &. Gates, PhD, LL.D., Pres't Rutgers College, New 
Brunswic 
Importers’ and ‘Traders’ ational Denk, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Min 
Franklin Falls Savings Bank: Franklin Falla, N. H. 
Hon. Win. H. Lyon, 483 and 485 Broadway, oe ¥. 
Capt. John R. Buc 1th ma My stie Bridge, Con 
All are pleased with my Envqsements. Bend ‘for Syiler 
information and circular. Remit by w York or 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. adress 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


TO! INVESTORS: MINNESOTA 


A DAKOTA 


( CORRESP 
G ceeie «Vv NRENCE Sa Minn 





NON’T WAIT 


d th 
aresold, fury Ue ara 1 Dale e 


ALL 
For information 


RED. 
fnguire of rhs ans SAL COCCLIS UR Pm 


No Risk; *: * Solid 10 perCent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. S. Bonds, 


For Circular address the 


Central [Ilinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville Il, 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write ne or rem op the old Banking 
HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 bef ee ee BOWES BEY, ers 
cod a gous’ 5 Stock Comm! 


business, with very 
9 nterest ‘allowed on om det pealbe met at 4 per cent., payable 


Revroxt OF ' THE CONDITION QF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE BANK, 


at New York City, in he Astute oe eo Vork. at the 
close of business J 


une 22d. 


1883: 
RESOURCES 





$2,476,117 76 
663 00 


















1, 
500,000 
Lssebeeobunnissbacsabeseces aes 91 
Siiddibenescesce 187,100 49 
anks and bankers. .... 80,755 
estate, furniture and a. hencosee 137,827 
urrent expenses and taxes paid........... 31,616 62 
paid 70,000 00 
Qhecks ana other cash items 87 
Exchanges for Ciqering-how 56 
Bills of other ban 00 
Fractiona 
penni 90 
ae eaet 66 
wal-tende 00 
Redemption fund’ with U. 4. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation) 
Total... “Vente iat 
IA TIE 
Capital stock nate in. 98500,000 00 
Su apes _ * eae 180,000 00 
Undivided profits. .... 80,911 20 
National banknotes outstanding. 450,000 00 
Dividends unpaid 5,856 00 
ndivi weal dhe 680 60 
Demand ce 937 88 
Certi 29 37 
Cashier's checks — 23 
her na‘ 60 
Due to state banks. and 





“Yon 800,208 26 


oe New ¥or 
Ya Por Naw Your. ¢ ‘Gounry ov or New 


do HS swear that th - he. mocha ~ 
fo sc Ten ; + [a 
Subscribed and sworn to ae me ‘bis One y= 
of 1883, Joun 4 UT, 
Correct.—Attest: a 
ORMAR. } 
TARAMES? § Dizectors 











Ror ieee Cc sen DI BANK. st Nev M New for 


he State of New York, at the cl 


the 22d day of June, 5 















SOURCES. 
Loans ond discountat inoe schedule).. 766,484 3) 
Overdraf' 1,876 07 
U.S. —~ 3 to secure circulation (par value) 000 
TU. S. bonds on TD tone <heng eee 145,000 00 
Other stocks, bon and mortgages (see 
BEE 2000 cocgncerenas cernee ter essegessnne 1,786 36 
Due from other national banks. 53,247 56 
Due from state and avers ‘banks ‘and 
kers (see schedule). 2,086 67 
Banking house..... 
Other real estate. . 
70,500 00 
Current e xpenses a and taxes paid............ 9,570 88 
Shocks and other casb items (see schedule) 14,128 25 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 57,552 07 
Bills of other DaNKG............-.seseeseeseees 2,198 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
NE hss<ash diadbncabiicboctgbesersessenseres 1,318 29 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin........... $9,181 00 
‘Treasury cer- 
tificates (Sec. 254, 
yaa 45,400 00 
Gola Ci'ng - hi 
rtificates........ 48,000 00 
Silver coin.......... 2,967 00 
———~- 105,548 00 
Legal tender motes, ..........0..sssscrsenee eee 140,230 00 
Kedemption fund with U. 8. Treasure: 
(not more than 5 per cent. on cire als. 
WPTTTITTITT TTT TTT 11,250 00 
Total.. . . Bl, 642, 776 96 
“LIA 
Capital stock a in. $250,000 00 
Surplus fund........... 50,000 00 
MGEVEGOE DEOREG,. 0000 co ccge grescccseeccccece 69,186 56 
Cireulatin aotes received from 
Comptroller. .........sesecegeess $225,000 WO 
Less amount on hand and in 
Treasury, for redemption...... 5,260 00 
— 219,740 00 
4,971 00 
2,778 78 





‘ei 
Demand oprtite -_ ed ee. 
Certified checks, 


Mer 7 
- 1,046,158 73 
Due to other national banks................ 1 09 


Wate... savcccancecoccagcocesccosssegncscouses Bi, 642,77 11 96 
STATE OF NEw York, CounTY OF NEw 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the East River’ National 
Bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge ond ief. 
. NEWELL, Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me — doth day of 
June, 1883, Epwarp A, Gar AITE, 
Notary Public “4 New ' York Co, 
-Attest: 


WM. H. HUME 
¢ HARLES BANKS, 
DWARD 0. JENKINS, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

I TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at os York, in the State "a 
New York, at the close of business on the 22d day of 
June, 1883: 


Correct. 


' Directors. 
j 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts..............6ccceeenees 
U, 8. bonds to secure circulation, par value 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages......... 
Due from other national banks... 251,741 59 
Due from state and private banks’ “and 


1,818,821 76 
00 










Jan Ke 
Banking house... 
Other real estate... 
Current expenses and r . 
Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house, ; 
Bills of other benks. sepmampenaponapanraghed seas 


nts. 
Spe levis. — Fy eee 














Gold Treasury certificates. . 
Gold Clearing house certifi- 
183,000 00 
10,155 0O— 418,624 00 
Lexal-tender notes 124,000 00 
Redemption fund with U, 8S, Treas 
(not more than 6 per cent. on circ ulation) 40,050 00 
ee ecco vocvcapenninnetbensbensesess ee $4,592,645 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in $81,000,000 00 
Surplus fu eters 250,000 
Undivided profits ’ 73,147 25 
Circulating notes received Te 
Coinptroller . $786,400 00 
Less amount on hand and’ ji 
Treasury for redemption .. 1,000 0U-— 785,400 00 
= PEPE senger 1,385 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
chee $1,783,519 80 
Demand ¢ posit.. 14,102 2 
Certified checks, ......0:s:0cccees 306 34— 1,883,928 34 
Due to other national banks.................. $14,140 79 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
ORD cccccvccceccccccvcccecccocces cesccccecococce 334,304 35 
+" ee 4,592, 615 73 73 


w Yo CITY AND Co. oF NEw hyn #8, 
m OLI VE ts i BERRY, Cishier of The Tradesmen's 
National Bank, of the C ity of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and nelies. 
LIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and cubated before me this doth ed of 


June, 1883, JOsEPH A, CuTT 
Syptic cn} *New oe © ounty. 
Correct, Attest, MS, M’'L I. HUNT 
GEORGE STARE, 


\ Directors. 
NATHANIEL N ILES, ) 


Rear OY THE c ‘ONDITION OF. THE 
IMPORTERS’ Ar? TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, at Now York, in the State of 
New York, at the aan of business on the 22d day of 


June, 1883 : 
RESOURCES 





Loans and discounts 






- 18,612,325 46 
50 1 





9 

J. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 1,600,000 00 

J, 8. bonds on hand.. "500,000 00 
Other stock ds, and mortgages... 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks............ 540,263 64 


Due from oe = Legesnees heed ae 





bankers. . 44,833 47 
Banking-house. . 200,000 
Current expenses 280,772 47 
Premium paid......,......++ 49,375 00 
Checks and other cash item 18,248 09 
Exchanges for ( > 
Bills of other 615,091 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

CORES .ceccc00 Coc cccceecccccececcesccocccecess 200 60 
Specie, 

ace coin. eoroosenccepeseocooosce 110,000 00 

Trego Certificates... eo) 00 

Gold wig-aeuse Ger 

tifica’ Ly 768,000 






a pon 00 00-— 3,911,300 00 
~— 540,365 00 

















ogecongecegsesecgeocoocco cece 575,000 Ou 
Redemtioit fund | vem | v. 8. Treasurer., 67,600 (0 
pecswnedesikaideens 2,000 00 
iin snnewwk $29,068,054 93 
SSAC SEE 
Lapital stock paid im %1,500,0( 
f lus fund,...... 1,780, 
Un pve PROMS. 000652 ccvcccccencece 
Nat al bank ci 
Date +o, irculati 
Pividende ue ee ° 
Individual d pace ‘subject to” 
proven cpcconcecesegocosces 7,120,162 82 
Demand corti cates of deposit ‘hae is 16 
Cashier's checks ding Tia Ob 1 419,896 62 
Due to ber national banks.......,.....-++ 11,769,071 #2 
Due to state and private banks ana 
bankers 4,189,614 65 
Total.. #, ree 9% 
STATE oF New Yorx ¥ New Yor 
I, ED ARD IGWASEN - Caghier of the ° Linporters’ 
a T ery’ N of New do solemnly 
swear that the Hove a Paat, is true, to to Ha best of my 
yon an 


beli 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, etter. 
worn to and mpbecribed Seer Woke me this 27th day o 

= —, ink otary Public, x » # 7 aad 
orrect.— 


ee m 


8 ee: cer L CENT. NET. 
necurity, 9° 


j Directors. 





Se 


York, ‘at t 


= | Rees 


June 22d, 


NPATARN, SE, THE 


close 







Re IE Re eo ne 





































Total 89,403, 742 41 
STATE OF 


EW YORK © OUNTY OF NEW YORK, * 


SCHENCK, 
named ‘bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ‘26th day of 
June, 1888, 


Cashier of the "'above- 


. K. Bryan 
Notary Public, New York County. 


8. M. MILLIKE 
GEORGI HT H, BARGE, ( 


ReAPET OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIFTH NATIUNAL BANK, at New York, in the 
= New York, at the close of baunen June 22d, 


Correct.—Attest: 
; Di rectors, 






RESOURCEs., 

Loans and discounts................60.eeeee eee 422,156 35 
PT cnt seeiietameeiatinaanaenenees sed 86 01 
U. 8. bonds by secure circulation............. 150,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo 740 
Due from other national banks....... 78,123 81 
Real estate, furniture, aud fixtures.. 100,000 v0 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 12,548 28 
Tax QCCOUnt, .,.. ..ccercpeeeses 2,92 11 

Checks and other cash items. 4,188 25 
Exchanges for C Th a 428 


Bills of other banks. 





Redemption fund with U, 


. Treasurer (5 

















per cent. of circulation). . 6,760 0 
i iecnnh-s-ones niniateaiatniienioeaede ibis ‘ 81,087,654 69 
LI ABIL bebe 
Capital stock paid in.. . 150,000 00 
urplus fund........... 25,000 00 
Unc ivided profits............... -» 118,617 76 
National bank- notes outstanding............. 131,800 00 
TL 0.06 ss euunenonlasbnchauehah ote 447 WO 
aa vidual deposits subject to 
Sis cadnssiescesescastianesl $1,118,157 40 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 48 
Certified checks... :.......0...+00 8b 49—1,152,289 93 


, (ee 1,58 7,64 69 
STATE OF NEW pene ¢ JOUNTY OF New YorK, #¢, ; 
'H SON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do aa swear that the above stavement 16 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge ave aud belief 
MESON “Cashier. 


Subscribed and_sworn to before — tms étu day of 
June, 1883, . WoopHULL, Notary Public, 
Correct.— Attest : 
KELLY, 
LA WEEN CE R, KERR ! Directors. 
AMES | BREWSTER, | 


BRANT A? Rit NOTION, Ome 


New York, int New York, at the close of 
business on the Mod day of a June, 1488: 
RESOURCES. 














Loans and discounts 64 
Gre a nans ne mnensdonniaedidnttesasep eases 498 
8. bonds to secure circulation, par value. 50,000 00 
biker stocks, bonds, and mortguges....... 400 40 
Due from other national banks...... 601,803 62 
Due from state and private bank 
BOMOO, 0000 canarncapscscoonse- 892,176 62 
Real estate, banking-house, etc 349,262 12 
Current € apegees and taxes paid 16,433 98 
Checks and other cash items....... 470,444 46 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... 4,304,070 61 
i of other banks............... -se» 1,161,427 00 
FONE) cccgo<cascscccccee . 8,011,807 11 
Logel- EN ERE ELEN 1,635,000 00 
Due trom U. 8. Froagir. ihc tha ot 
cent. redemption fund................+005 16,000 00 
WD srescee <ovegmesanensseasins «+ 828,174,546 22 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...............ccceecees 985,000,000 00 
Sue Tacs sheccene 1,250,000 00 
Undivided tire icine ene 249,176 71 
State bank = 6,808 00 
Dividends unvaid.............-....04: 19,017 00 
Individual ‘der  % sub, to check 9,788,729 60 
Demand certificates of depo poms. “a 267,378 49 
Certified checks. 105,589 01 
Due to other national banks. 2,681,678 6) 
Due to mane and private 
GEE cnceccnscsutnecntsscceses 2,071,179 81 


I  iticcsnsaiencestee snewteibesavenseas #28, 174, bab 2 
STATE OF NEw York, City AND CouNTY OF NEW 
K, 44.; 


York, 

I, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the “ America 
Exchange National Bank cY = City of New York, ” 
do solemnly swear that bove th one is true, 
Y to the best of my knowled, eS oe beli 

ONT CLARKE. Cashier, 


D 
woes to andsubscribed before me i 29th day of 


June, 1 A, KR. Ropornrs. 
Notary Public, N. Y County. 
Correct.—Attest: 
W._C. LANGLEY, | 
8. BABCOCK, | Dinestens. 
GEO. 8. COE. 


‘Al ERATE ferry OF 
ork, in ork, 


State of New 


RERSNT OL TH 
at Hhe ane ot “Huston June ia sad, ions 


Loang and discounts................ a all 
8) vesdverts b ecoccseveceoapncazepecoocs se 
» bends 


an cash item: 
Exchanges for ( Glepring-house 
Bills of oth other banks 
ional paper currency, nickels, and 
apenuies 


Local tend is & 
uption._ fund with 0 °8. + SRRSEEEE 














per cent. of circulation)... 27,000 0 00 
. BB, 861,681 3 
. « 83,200,000 00 
panei oe 4 
539,920 00 
15,146 87 
te sub; . 8,964,768 65 
id ce cates of - _ 56958 78 
its for acceptances....... 3,389,864 81 
oe ee scheecks outs outatan dita toneaie 3 
er patjonel Sanke ts 
Due to state and banke: 621,087 23 
de dod veten bus ue tdder etek $28,861,681 26 
oun OF PBUdeno UT sof th iw Yoni, ai 
bad ai, a 0 BU 
aa ot eens p oye =e 
ec eceabsaeh "EAN ESL 
bed sw 
sigur’ sO 8, Wests Notary 





"RETEE | amon 











2,710, 


85,662,738 96 02 
41 88 86 
779,000 00 50,000 00 
Oiner stocks, bon 46,657 50 and... 41,400 
Due fom other nat saat banks b dace 169,812 72 | Due from other national b: aa 
Ene fra m state 8 and peers. 67,878 65 | Due me tate banks oad He 53,2) 
estate, furniture, and fixtures 200,000 00 | Real ve | and ae 4,000 00 
Current us expenses and taxes paid.. we J gorren t ror and aan Pai a wi] 4 ai 
pooee sapdb beneseciesnes i I ums bacth capahabnl an . 
ae al sand other cash iipens. ... sae tee S poe fay, cash items... p ” 5,048 & 
Exc earing-house xchanges for Clearing-ho +» 328,378 
Bills of other banks 28,409 00 | Bills of other banks.. " cok ; 24,155 00 
Specie,..........- 1,146,651 49 Fractional ‘Paper currency, nD 
jeg sender 2 notes 589,150 00 pennies 51 30 
emption fund with U. 6. “Pressurer Specie......... 1,129,560 00 
(6 per cent. of cireulation).. 35,050 00 Lewal- tender pores. si ty é 469,850 00 
8. Treasurer ( 
DO ness cennetschingenasstitia giadds aces “89, 408,742 41 ner cent, of FR, besecsse eoccecsccnes 2,250 00 
LiABLLYTIEN. ’ xxiv Core 
Capital stock paid in Total.. ai 610,385 95 
Surplus fy ae ne $1 | Capital stock paid LIABILITIES, $300,000 00 
ed profits....... ; ‘apital stoc! in 
National bank-notes outstandin, 701,000 00 | Surplus fund..... 250,000 00 
Individual Copestia subject to = 925 63 Undivided profits, . $3,658 88 
Demand certificates of deposit... 1,802 74 | National bank-notes 0 46,000 00 
GEES GUI in cankoncd nade cones cenececéo*s 631 62 ndividuai depos’ 01,514 19 
Cashier's Sheoks outstanding..............+. 15,586 46 Demand cert: ‘eponit of deposit 80,550 15 
Due to other national banks................. 3 Dortified Checks..........+.ssesessseees -» 193,791 81 
Due to state banks and bankers............. 1,848,072 67 Cashier's checks outstandin -» _ 168,508 61 
-—-——_—- Dae to other national banks . 2,801 | 
% 


“gies 


00880 00.0080.00 0002 c0000e coven ces cece snes i 
. York, ¢*,; 
I, ISAAC Vv. WHITE, Cashier ot the apove.named 
swear that ne above statement ia 
true, to the best o my kpowtet and belie 
SAA WHITE, Cashier. 
3 Subeeipet and sworn to before me this 28th day of 
une. 


Notary Pubtk 2 N. ¥. Co. 
Correct.—Attest: Rawk CO. xotery ube 


LEWIS E, RANSOM, 
FFHE CONDITION OF © 
WAL BAN 





EPORT 

| YOR 
New York, in the 
+ RA June 3 


EXCHANGE 
State of New York, at the close’ 6 


» 1883: 
Ramet RCES 





Loans and discoun 
























1,021,780 15 
Overdrafts............ 411 99 
U. 8. bonds to secure c 0u0 
Other stocks, bonds, oat RR 410 | 
Due trom other national banks,....... 170,426 2 
Due from state banks and seeness. 18,831 79 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.. 64,000 00 
Current exvenses and taxes paid. . 12,340 98 
Checks and other cash items....... 649 18 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 189,264 28 
Bills of other banks.............,. 49,779 00 
821 78 
beeen 253,941 00 
ral tender notes......... 108,494 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. T reasurer (5 
per cent. of ciroulation),........6..06:.006 18,500 00 
DORM cikcs dcvcccessovnsenpsasanmmanes stb theed 82,253,150 28 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in,..........6. 66. cceeeee ee 300,000 00 
Surplus fund.............. 60,000 00 
Undivided profits........... oe 44,863 80 
National bank- nota outstandin, 270, y00 00 
ividends unpaid................. Bub 50 
Individual dep sits subject to chec -» 1,820,842 68 
Remand certif cates of capeen. sessasebbans 21,737 68 
Certified checks.. oss 87,164 67 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . 1,868 41 
Due to other national banks. 85,879 45 
Due to state banks and bankers. 101,988 24 
DON, si aatesicenbide ds tee Chane as actencinenen 150 28 
STATE OF New YORK, County or New Yor« 
I, CORNE 


LIUS B.'OUTOALT, Cashier of "the above. 
named bank, do golqmnly swear that t state. 
ment is true, to the best of A none A ana belief. 
UTCALT, Cashier, 
ee ribed and sworn w' before me this 26th da: Nad 
June, | - Ampere, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest:; W. H. ALBRO, ; 
OHN GU L Directors. 
D. B, HALSTEAD,‘ 











EPO RT ” iii = Or x x 
k ARINE NAT TOMAL, gx RK at the City an 
a] state ot New York, at the close of business June 
d, 
aa - RESOURUES. en o 
Loans 96 GUBGUED, «0 coscnecees coddvaecsetie 96,389 
Un cvecqunetacchddaldalilde daveiveeed 12,868 74 
Us 8. bonds to secure circulation,.,... 80U,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds. and mortgages 18,200 00 
Due from eer national banks.. 171,848 96 
ue from state banks and banker 11,606 64 
Real estate, furniture, and > a 361,565 96 
Current ex mpenees and taxes paid, , 4,668 74 
Checks and other cash items........ 44,058 74 
Exchanges for ©. lesring- house., 686,666 12 
MUS OF Other BABES... 00 0-0cccsvevspecceecs 80,549 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
Bio ctcccccccccosccvebedbevesses coves’ 1,943 81 
GREETS ds didvectaccees 718,881 60 
III, «a nctnin c's netineammiadieedad 194,360 00 


Redemption fund with UW, ‘s 
per cent of circulation).. 








ai 









LIABILITIES. 
Snepiu seek, paid in ‘ 4 
urplus fund...... 
aaa p Tb 108 


rotits 
National benk- notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpar 


ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit........ - 
Jertified c! 417,487 


S 
sz 
8 
SERSSSS. 





Due to other national ‘banks.’ 
Due to state banks and bankers.. 


Tota J > jad 
York, County ov New Yo 
I, JOHN D. FISHEL pogge of the above-named ban k, 
y that the hove statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and beiief. 


D. 
Bubscribed and sworn to before tne this eich day of 
June, 188%, Hyans re AY hiya 
Parey blic, Kings County. 


IASG AE. {nto 


Wo VATES : 


A a WA Ae 





Correct.—Attest ; 


Reema 
close of Pacinens Sines 


RESO Gis, 












Loans and discounts 85,601 41 
verdrafta.......60++ 74 91 
U. 8. bonds to secure 600,000 00 
1), 8. bonds o d,, 2 
eee aie 
Due from oe pet 1 8 
Due from 54,688 
no ° 385,000 8 
Other real te 200,000 
Current ¢1 expenses and taxes aad" sad bo 
asap scantane 45 
Pecbanaee te ot tA, 2.751508 22 
xc *# for Clea 
Bilis of other banka 22,191 00 
uv 
1,887,167 i 
806,858 00 
22,500 00 
A secnsacevesteneemmiaiieiininaeedad $11,612,280 




















SHSSE5SsRSe & 














22 (854) 





THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





[July 5, 1883. 





EPO Ld 
NA tens BU 
ANK. at New York,in the 
close of business, June 22d, 


State of New 


Leys 
a. ESOURC ES. 






8. bonds to secure circulation. ... 
Giter stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... 
Due from other national banks.......-..... 
Due from state banks and bankers. ° 
estate, furniture, and fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 
Checks and other cash items. . 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 
Fractional paper currence “s nic jehels, | and 


Specie . henienecaudvadesres 

Legal-tender notes..,......... 

Redemption fund with U.'S: Treasurer ( 
per cent. of circulation)...... 












‘I TABIL I bi i: H. 
Capital stock paid in. ‘ne 
Surplus fund idundsaae 
Jndivided protits iad 
Nationa! bank-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid.. 

ndividual depouits ‘subject to check. ...... 
Demand ce + ates of deposit..........++. 
Certified chec : 
Due to other SP banks. . 


Total.. 











, ery 
a ov New Y 
I, LLIAM H, CHASE, Cashier of the at 


Ties SORE TOS ME vou 


ORK, C OUNTY OF New York 


Rene QI TIONAL BANI at New York, 


York, at the 


18,045 00 


o- 00 
455,654 96 

4 672 WO 
13,500 00 
$2,742,070 1 


300,000 00 
150,000 WO 


1,426, 673 4 a 
60/ 23 
24,998 U6 
12,779 61 
2,743, O70 sl 


Dove: ‘hamed 


beh 1 ay swear that the above statement is 
I 


true, to the best of my A inkiv ae and belie 
sLIA 
Sabsecribed to and sworn betore me this 
June, 1444, Henry B. STA 
Notary Public for Kis 


Certificate filed in } 


-Attest 
G. G, BRING KERHOFF, 
JUHN V 
H. SIL BE HORN, 


ReS8i, Or THE 9 PNOITION 
SUWERY NATIO 
York, im the State of i York, a the “cle 
ness, June zd, 13: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts seeeeve 
U. 5. bouds to secure “circulation ° 
U. 8. bonds on hand... ooneces 
Other stocks, bounds, and mortgages 
Due from other uational banks 
Real estate, furniture, and nixtures.,. 
Checks and other cash items. ee 
Exchanges for Ciearing-house.,............. 
Bills of other banks..... “it 
Fractional paper curre ney, nickels, and 
pennies... one 
Bpecie WTTOTTT IT TTT 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 
per cent, of circulation) 


Correct. 





S. Treasurer (6 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ° 
Surplus fund cove 
Undivided protits 
National bank-notes outstanding. we 
Dividends unpaid.. wee 
ludividual de powits ‘subjec t toe heck....... 
Demand certificates of de posit. . aedinedil 
Certified checks,........... ; 





of. 
CHASE, Cashier. 


men day of 
i ra Co, 
- ¥. Co, 


| Directors, 
} 


oF . 


a 
me of bust. 


oh 60H, 7” 72 
6 4 


20, on 00 
200 00 
82,604 11 
140,540 $7 
4,704 68 
lol 68 
91,824 14 
12,308 00 


10 7 
193,606 00 
264,505 WO 

11,250 00 
2,064,520 26 
200,000 00 

160,000 00 

Yi,dly 68 

221, — ow 
15 v0 
1 AOL, 780 ww 

we 92 

4, 379 


#2, Ge, 520 26 


On«, COUNTY OF New Your, “a, 


To al. 
mn hic MAND ‘Weewc8 LON, Cashier of 


the ‘above. 


named bank, do soiemuly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge aud belief. 
at. HAMILTON, Cashier, 


Subscribed and sworn to be “oe pe this 
June, less, t. Kuma 
Correct. Attes 

OHAS D. BAILE 

RIC HAD y. HARNET T, } 

H. P. De GRAAF, 


Rereth or TH CONDITION 
HEK MANUFACTURERS’ 
NK, at New York, in the State of Ne 
is close of busine: ae, June 3 23d, lass 
am anes ES. 
Loans and discounts, . sus 
SN <teiceceenan susan mnsnereeonys 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 









NATIO 





ith day of 
Nn, Notary. 


} ! Direc tors, 


Or AHE 
AL 
ow York, at 


1,435,644 58 
nun bb 


. 600,000 00 


ie ib REED GUD MINE consccnccacceesesess 60.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 614,627 25 
Due from other national banks...... 45,408 24 
Due from state banks and bankers 10,729 67 
Keal estate, furniture, and fixtures. . 200.400 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid ose 2/,174 68 
Onecks and other cash items................ 27,400 ul 
Exchanges for Clearing- acute. coesecoses 41,485 61 
BIND GE GORGE WARD, .. 00 cccccccccccccrcvcccece 12,960 00 
Sn ob 00. 0060000606 C00vedsecoccceseceeeesoecess 26/,023 18 
Legai-tender notes 66,4723 00 
Redemption fund with U/ 8. Treasurer (i 
per cent, of circulation),...........s000+++ 27.000 00 
BRON. cece cons . 84,606,502 62 


LIABILITLES 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.,..... 
Undivided protits 
National bank-notes outs ending. 
Dividends unpaid., 















Individual depomts: munje ct to check. |...) 


Demand certificates of 
RE ES he a ILS A 
Due to other national banks, . 

Due to state banke and bankers 


eposit.. 






Total...... 
STATE OF New 


. 600,000 00 
400,000 00 
90,802 51 
533,00) 00 


4,047 96 
212,900 60 
606,752 10 
265,660 68 


#4, By rr) 62 


Youk, Gounty or New You, #. 


I, D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 


he best of my knowledge and belief. 


», LL. HOLDEN, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 


June, i483, 
Correct. ~ASteay 
WM. H. MACY 
JOHN A. TUCKER, 
WM. ROC KEFELLER, 


ATIONAL PARK BA 


R' crORT OF THE CONDITION 
one bt business, June pA 1 HAs : 
RESOURCE 











Loans and discounts... 
Overdratfts 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation 
U. 8. bonds tosecure deposits......... 
Other stocks, bonds, morass. ete 
Yue from other national t 
yue from state and private banks ‘and 
Min 00g 0 behees coegtseccovcensesesreecees 
Real estate—ban king-house,.. 
Other real estate, .......... 600. 
Fremume ibnicckdedacncece 
Ohecks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges foe, Clearing-house, 
Bills of other banks............... 
Fractional ourrency nickels, and centa,. 
Specie: Gold coin, 
Gold certificates. 
Gold Clearing-ho 








Konert Owen, Notary Pubtiic, 


) 
| Directors, 


OF THE 


ANK, New York City, at the 


817,119,218 83 
° 12,185 30 





SAVER CONN... .ccseceseees Bl 
Silver Treas, certificates: 278,000 00 
Legal-tonder Motes, ......:.scsscsccsccsseccs 1,291,975 00 
Redemption fund “with U. 8. Treasurer .. 2,260 00 
Due from U, 8, Treasurer..,..............++ 151,000 00 
cnadnud 6b0*¥unbkundaninenienis ceseee $29,850, 062 % 

LIABILITIES, 

Canital IEEE Sih cnacccecunen tesevacacees $2,000,000 00 
ae yagen cocggoecoeescece aneveves 1,0..0,000 00 
Gnd fivided i scsapeceeebhor 227,836 16 
Urculation outstanding. . suaeeaill 000 00 
PD IONE. on cccccccgsgscosoccpescocese 101,128 00 








Individual deposits aii t to check. 
Demand certificates of « 

Certified checks. 
Cashier's checks 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing 
Due to other national ban ke 
oe to state and private ban 


eporit.. 








‘otal 
I, K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the Na 
Beak ‘New. York City, do do solemnly swear that the above 


statement is true, 
belief 


44, "370 BI 
6,467 96 


191,045 89 
. 10,020,842 86 


4 916,126 08 


829,850,052 052 25 
tional Park 


he best of my knowledge and 


E. K. yRient. Cashier. 


[ ed 

Strate or New oe, County or New Yor 

; Sworn to and su 
une, 


before me, this géth ‘day of 


“sones ¢ 8. Hickox, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


Correct.—At 


PORT, | 





Directors. 











of New York, 


Due from other nai 


Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture. and fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 


Premiums paid.... 


Checks and otner cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 


Bills of other banks 


Fractional paper custenc y, nickels, ana 


ae oeseosecene 
Le —y Monder ‘notes. 
Redemption fund 





THE 
in the 
at the close of business June 22d, 


RESOURCES. 


, bonds, and morteages. ° 


tional 








with U. 8. Treasurer 












(6 per cent. of circulation)...........0.+++ 13,500 00 
Total .... OEE ee 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in #1,(00,000 00 
Surplus fund. ° 11,781 12 
Undivided profit 109,503 76 
National bank-notes outstanding 267,600 00 
Dividends unpaid................-++. 2,479 20 
Individual deposits subject to check. 8,059,191 36 
pemang certi me ates of deposit....... 6, ) 
rtified c DD. ccoxenserastesecocese 1,741,378 04 

& ‘ashie rac = outatpnding peren 60,221 67 
Due to other national ba aa 467,819 37 
Due to state banks and b = rs. 98,553 86 
TIN ccnneeeceatemuseensneen bnenekonensad ry 985,348 8 


Wyte of Rew York, CouNTY OF New York, +s. 


BULL. 


do solemnly swear 


Cashier of the above-named bank, 
that the a, ppremens is true, 


to the best of my a + dge and be 


a ULL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me. thia 26th day of 


June, 1843, 


Correct.—Attest : 


R see Or 
BANK OF NE 
ciation, at New Yo 


at the close of business June 22d, 
RESOURCES 


Loans me discoun 
Overdraf 


U.S. 4 to secure 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 


Due from other na 
Due from other bat 
Real estate.,........ 


Exchanges sor, Clearing-house, . 
Bills of other bar abs 


Specie.. 

Lewal-tender notes 

Redemption fund 
per cent, of cirer 


Total 
Capital stock paid 


Surpius tund.. 
Undivided profits. 


National bank-notes outstanding. 


Dividends unpaid, 
Individual de ome 
Re mand certificate 

Certified checks, .. 
Due to other natio 
Due to other bank 


Total... 


WIN F. Corey, ear wee Public. 
b. ‘C. very ON, 


OLD, », 
EUGENE DUTILH, 


THE CONDITION OF THE 
W YORK, National Banking Asso- 
rk City, in the —_ of New York, 


‘ | Direc tors. 





ts 









tional banks,............ 
iks and bankers......... 
250,000 00 
6,282,481 00 
558,189 00 








er Wt bh. - Treasure rb 
ilation).. 24,750 00 


_LiABIL ITLE 





. 82,000,000 00 
700,000 00 
863,742 77 
495,000 00 

60 


7y 
8,201,863 49 





#, Bubject to check: :***: 
8 of de 





nal banks 
sand bankers... 





= 116,804 +6 


STATE or ‘New York, City AnD County oF NEw 


York 
E. a WIASON, 
National Banking 
the above ee 
edge and bel 


Cashier of the Bank of New York. 

Association, do solemnly swear that 

ntis true, to ae best of my knowl. 
8. MASON, Cashier. 


ubse bed and sworn to before me, this 26th day or 


June, 1843, 


Correct 


(QUARTERL v 


an Company 


twenty-third day of gyne 


Loans and discoun 


NSON C. GIBSON, 


HAN 
Notary Public, New York County. 
~Attest: 


CHAS. E. BILL, ) 
NO. N. BRADLEY, 
OHAS: M. FRY, ) 


REPORT OF TE LE, MANELAT 
on_ the morning of Saturday, t 


Directors. 


1HKS : 
ESGURG KS. 


a = per schedule....,... 87,505,689 #2 


Due from directors of the oe ineluded in 


loans and discou 
Due from trust ¢ 
tional banks, as} 
Banking-house anu 
achedule 


Building account. 
° C16, 


s legai- tender notes and circulating 


e? ? of nationa 
Cash items (viz. 


next day's exc shanyes) 


Current expenses. 


Capital stock paid 
Undivided profits- 
Discount 
Intere BE. ccc ncceee 





nits $52,000 ¢ 
ompanies state and na- 
ver schedule 
a lot, as per 


409,208 46 


304,750 66 
1,431 91 
1,205,061 71 


DD sstaasdenseinsoncant 389, 166 00 

pills and checks for the 
cidhenenaksnaseknnse’ 2,204,439 71 

ceccecccceesecceseosece iinet 44,897 47 


$12,165,545 74 
L SABILITIES. 
6 =e $82,050,000 00 
WEhicte saweisannasne sak 
ceeee $368,886 91 
44.43 


* 1,010,078 87—1,123,838 58 
* 6,167,026 72 


2,776,328 01 
oT Ab | 
11,856 8 








1a 6bs 1 74 


STATE OF New York, County or New Yo 

We, WILLIAM H. Smrru, President, and J. THEO, ‘Batp. 
win, Casnier, of the Manhattan Company: pa bank hn ated 
and doing business at es 
New York, in said 


transaction of any business on the 23d 
1888, to the best of his ie epowlonee os yang bellet 


a4 4a ‘true 
the said beak before the 
y of June, 


TH, President, 
y T. BALD Wine he hie 


verally subscribed and sworn to by both depon- 
om the 2th day s gure. 1883, before me, 


LDER, Notary Public, N, Y. Co. L 


T OF E COND Th NO 
R&§ En HANTS’ mxou ANGE Oy BANE 


at Sits of New York. 


in th © State of "ie York, at the 












close of bumness, June 1883 : 
SOURCES. 

Loans and Gament pecccccesesescceooccesece $3,048,199 32 
SUT ii cnsitenanadaseapebnbenbennesares 310 
United States bonds to secure circulation.. 318,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgawes........ 8,000 
Due from other national banks....... 296,689 23 
Due sven a etate banks and bankers 28,020 13 
Real es te, furniture, and fixtures 700 00 

thy expenses and taxes pus 29,116 43 
Checks and other cash items. . 24,882 
Exchanges for Clearing- house. 313,547 56 
Bills of other banks 53,514 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

POBBIOS. oc cccccccevccccccrccecccceccscccosccces 64 


Bpecie.........seseeee 
al-tonder NOLES. .........ersegseeseesse 





159,758 95 
501,911 00 


Redemption fund with United Sta tes 
Treasurer (6 per cent. of circulation)..... 14,085 00 
RS eae ERR letiee AAR. 55,037,744 30 
LIABILITIES. “ 
Gaabah cheats. peel Gi. cccecccccccccccceccccccs $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund............ eee oe 124,000 00 


Ine aided b profi 














Total 
STatx OF New York, County oF NEw 


1, ALLEN 38, APGAR, © 
bank, do solemnly swear asf 
true, "to the best of my know 


Becsercccase 
bank. es outstan: 
Dividends unpaid 








ou 
175,516 48 
1385. 087,744 80 


» 88.2 

‘ab! or G the ‘above-named 

ne abeve statement is 
belief. 


Ly 


nw AR, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of 


June, 1683. 


J. F. APGaR, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


Correct.—Attest: 


iosuPE SON Directors. 
NOG DAVIS. ‘ 








¥ THE ELEV 

QY wifi {id on the morning of aturday, 
day of vane, 

$768,106 83 








“1e 12,104 00 
8. legal tender- aoe and circulating 
notes of OE 49,428 0 
Bi - a and checks for’ the next day's ex- 
Miidsdbdkenhave Quseybisuaenhdsennene 32,637 22 
Items c axpied GRO csc cocssccscnseascess 761 42 
Taxes paid........... 1,720 1 
Curren ox SD ceksonstabnnae 5,572 30 
Stamped check-book account. #5 
nn s00stsorrnhicseeeiineiieeninwadases $996,527 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash............... $100,000 00 
Undivided profits—viz.: 
scou 
Exchange 
Interest......... 


Other profits 

Due depositors as follows—viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of de- 


— 0,435 15 


 Sereetoes “4 
Certified che 17 21 — 845,901 98 
Unpaid dividends. . sal lov Ou 





TE come cevensnnenctmmenconmbneneieiuans $996, 527 15 
STaTe of New Yoru, County oF New York, 4s. 
GEO, W. QUIN'TAKD, Vice-President, and CHAS. E. 
BROWN, Cashier of Eleventh Ward Bank, located and 
doing business at No. 147 Avenue D, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self saith that the fore woing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is, in all respects a true state- 
ment of the condition of the said bank before the 
transaction of any business on the 23d day of June 
1848, to the best of Me knowledge and beliet 
GEO! RGE QUIN as. Vice. President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN Canhic 
Se verally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nenta, the 27th day of June, 1483, before ms, 


Jor W. 
Notary Public * omy Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co, 


U VETERE Pa REPORT OF THE NORTH 
ay dt = on the morning of Saturday, the 28d 


ESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... $1,451,435 87 
Due from directors of the 


bank, included in loans and 


discounts, . 869,565 45 











Overdrafts, us per #chedule..........°...... 534 66 
Due from_ trust companies, 
state, and national banks, as 
per schedule 257,914 13 
= »7,914 18 
50,000 00 
6,088 Gi 83 
- 58,088 
Stor be and bonds, as per schedule. . 5,000 00 
sie 18, 074 00 
w nted States legai-tender notes and circu- 
lating notes o' pee BE astveenxcee 446,141 00 


Cash items 
Bills and c hee ks for the next 


day’s exchanges............. $108,683 06 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule,..........+.+6 


155,313 65 
Loss and expenses—viz. : 
Taxes paid... 


eons #110 75 
Current e xpe nses. 


20,271 38 





20,382 08 
. 82,313,284 12 
$240,000 00 

56,648 86 





vd ra 
Unc vere profits, viz: 
Feat vineeehuees 40,323 16 
Tut teres kaxeee ee 710 46 
Uther protit.. Lill 23 
_ 41,820 85 


Due depositors as follows—viz.: 
Deposits subject to check...... #1, 889,034 v1 
a on certificates of de- 

theme keeasnsededenssantdes 3,509 19 
Pest) 70 


1,973,945 90 





Due trust companies, state 
and petionel Somme, | as pe 


schedule. . 8658 06 
—— 658. 06 
Amount due not included 
under either of the above 
heads, viz. 
Unpaid "dividends riignaaGeeiaiene #210 46 
——- 210 45 
Total beeenere eheccegeanceseseonsegnconees #2, 313,284 12 
STAT ¥ New Yor«k, County or New York, 4s.; 
LEVI. APGAR President, and E GEDNEY 


Cashier of the North River 
Hotng hystness at No. 187 G 
a ¢ New York, in suid co ccany. being duly qworn 
each for himself saith that the fo 
che schedule aeosmpeny ne the same, 


E. E. GEDNEY, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by. poth depo- 
nents, the 27th day of June, 1 before 
WM. APGAR, Notary F lie, XN. v. County. 

















()u ARTE LY R EP POE OR T.-STATEM Nv 
showing the true condition of the BAN 
ERICA, an Associated Bank, on the morning “a 
(eastee. the 23d day of June, | 1883 : 
UKCES. 
Loans and discounts, pote to 
directors and brokers........ 9,522,066 09 
All sums due from directors of 
Se vs cc nn tareccrtsecsesse 183,000 00 
Total of loans i= Migcounta. . .. 89,71 5,066 09 
Stocks ( (tunes © beuseccerce ‘ 5,000 
Real entate............. 159,000 00 
Expense pee punees hietinneles 89,656 13 
Specie (Gold coin),........ - $1,327,480 50 
Checks in the Exchanges....... 1,883,794 44 
United States  legal-tender 
notes on hand.........-.0.00+s 617,987 00 
ls of solvent banks and 
silver and nickel coin......... 4,904 35 
ee 83,873,166 20 
Due from banks (viz., from solvent banks 
on demand) 169,005 29 
Total.. $13,950,893 80 
Capital . 83,000,000 00 
Profits. 1,828,044 50 
Due to depositors 
Due to banks.,..... 
Unpaid dividends, etc. 
Total of deposits,............eeeeee 0.008.308 80 
Circulatiqn registered. . euberces 1,080 00 
I sninccupddvedupeenertesiidess: ccandahentd 13 950,893 80 
Stare or New York, Ciry aND OCouNTY oF NEW 
ORK, 88.; 


WILLIAM L. JENKINS President, and E. W. con. 
LIES, Vice-President of the aboyenamed bank, 
associated bank, located and doing ‘business at the ‘ole 
ot New York, in said county. att tha iy Ky, and severally 
affirmed, eac for Ley self at foregoing is, 
in allt a tru he condition o’ the 
said bank Ty the pe EY ot any business on 
the eeieten of turday, the 28d day of June, rH 
thousand eight hundred ana eight -three, articulare 





t location _afo id. 
ai AM L. JENKINS, President. 


he Ww. co-fresiten 
Severally subscribed and ofitrmed by both deponents 
the twenty-sixth day of June, 1883. 


DeP. Foster, 
Notary blic, New York County. 


[2¥2%G savinas a WARREN SE N, 
“June 28th, 188% 


3. 
rest has been declared for the six months 
upon all accounts entitled 








thereto, not da as fol- 
8: Sei poe of Oae ars and under 
sums the ye 





eo solr = 


USRTERLY Niclot Nev OF THE SAINT 
NICHOLAS Ly K ew York, on the morning 
of Saturday, June 2 


Loans and disco’ 

















838 
8,127 81 
70,000 00 
30,450 00 
De cccgcctocogeccenovesasene cepeseoge coeeoos 151,673 24 
prey tender and national bank-notes...... 75,221 00 
Cash items—viz. : 
Exchanges tor Clearing-house. Aha 08 
Other cash items.........se000.+ 72,209 45— 2,687,005 48 
Current CxPenses. ...........ccccccsscccvesces 22,872 78 
TR sivccansinsuitiibtiaaiinaeiimsins eoecee “¥B5, 492,487 59 
LIABILITIES: 
Capital stoc . paid in «-+- $B500,000 Ov 
Surplus pane sis 200,000 00 
pee ount.. 988 
rest.. 22,377 27 
Other profits s 101341 36 36— 171,107 4 
I ia paccnnietineiadins - B18 6 58 0 07 
Demand « resonates of deposit 
Certified checks................. 2,477, 78 52— 4,355,153 59 


a and national 


‘fos eres ee 200,000 00 
Unpaid dividends. eRe es ERR 845 25 


SRE eee ee ee eT 85,492,487 59 
STaTE OF New York. County or NEw Yor 
Joun H, EaRrve, Vice-President, and pT PoL- 
LOCK, Cashier of the Saint Richoles Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at No. 7 Wall Street, in the eCity, = 
in said county, being CF, — 
himself, saith that the foregoing report, h thes sched. 
uleaccompanyin the same, isin all re: eae state‘ 
ment of the condition of said bank before the transac: 
tion of ony, business, on the 23d day of June, 1888, to 
the best of his knowledge and be fe 9 
Vice- President. 


49 N H. EA 
THOS C, ‘POLLOCK Cas! 
pigtaantne dd and sworn by both a 26th, 





Notary Public, Kin, 
Certificate filed in New ¥ York County, 
way, New York. 


County. 
160 Broad- 





-DIVI IDEND N OTICES. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New York, June 11th, 1883, 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM on all sums of 
FIVE DOLLARS AND UPWARD, and not exceed- 
ing THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, which shall 
have been deposited at least three months on the 
FIRST DAY of JULY NEXT, will be allowed to 
the Depositors and will be payable on and after 
Monday, July 16th, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By-Laws. By order of the Trus- 
tees, EDWARD WOOD, President. 

G. H. CoGGEsHa.., Secretary. 


THER _MANUFACTURER®S’ 
LIANE BANK, N New Your June 2th, 1883, 


100TH I 
A dividend of FIVE PER CENT upon the capital 
stock has this day been declared from the earnings of 
the current six months, payable to — stockholders on 
and after the second day of July ne 
ae transfer books will remain tlosed until that 
date. D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 


ARINK gNATIONAL, apn. Is 78 AND 

L STREET, NEw Yor ith, 1883 —A 

DIVIDEND OF FOUR ER CEN’. on the eavital k 
of this bank has this day been decl 

7s eK the past six — & payable on “an after 

u 
ys e kes will remain closed u fe. 
ie transfer boo “ao OHN'D los eI, Cash Gashier- 








NA- 


OEE ‘E “OF iT E CENTRAL FA FIC 
RAILROAD CO., No, 23 Broad St ew , June 
—The coupons of the Firs e Bonds of 


hh, 1883, 
the CENTRAL PACIFIC RSEHOAD ¢ t Y,. the 
jay RAILROAD COMPANY, and the 
CALIFORNIA AND OREGON RAILWAY COMPANY 
due ayy Ist, ic wil Hy paid at the office of FISK & 
HATCH, No. 5 Nassa’ 


Holders presentin . je or more coupons will leave 
them for examination, in which case a receipt be 
given and payment made on the following day. 
E. H. MILLER, Jr., Secretary. 
EIETY-FOURTH DIVIDEND : 
Gerace Park F RANOE COMPANY, ?} 
No. 156 BROADWA y, Net Neon June 2th, 1 
A 7, pee dividend of five (5) per cent. + paya le 
on and after 2d July next, 
WM. VALENTINE, 8 tary. 
ALL STREET NATIONAL BANK, 
MILLS BuILDING, New YorK, June 26th, 1 
‘The Board of Directors of this bank have this x 
declared _a semi-annual dividend of 
ONE-HALF (34) PER CENT., payable Sak +> 1883, 
srenenee pee # will be closed trom 27th inst, until 


July 3d, 1883 
ie oe J. P. DICKINSON, Cashier. 
SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution, 


3 CHAMBER , New Yorg, June 28th, 1 

Interest has been Lt d for the six months he énditig 
June jvth, 1483, upon all accounts enti 
exceeding three Nhousand dollars, as follows: ‘i 
sums as — thousand dollars and under at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, and upon sume in ex- 
cess of ong thousand doliars at the rate of THREE 
PER CENT. upon such excess yi veoe after od 
lth, 1883, W. HS M, President. 











CHas. A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 


New York, June 80th, 3ANE 
DIVIDEND.—THE TRUSTEES OF THIS. 3B K 
AVE ordered that interest be paid 
titled thereto, for the six mon tive ending ¢ this oe at 
=e rate of Four PER Cent. per annum on all sums 
» to the limit of THREE ‘1 HOUSAND DOLLARS (#3,\.0), 
n terest will be credited under date of JULY lst, sxe 
will be payable on and after MONDAY, JULY 1é6t 


1883, 
ENRY i HOGUET, President. 
_Davip LEDWITH, Gomptroli er. 


PEOPLE's BANK OF THE CITY OF NEw ¥ You.) 





une 
ty, TY-FOURTH PER GES ND.—A semi-annual 
YY vidend of FIVE (5) PER A free of taxes, will 

paid on and after J ransfer books will 


nly 
close on the 25th inst. tig that y~ 4 
WILLIAM MILNE, Cashier. | 


METROPOLITAN s SAVINGS BANK, 
land 3 Third Ave., 
(opposite Cooper Institute.) 


60TH DIVIDEND. 


New York, June 29th, 1883, 
INTEREST for Ly SIX MONTHS endin June 30th, 
1883, will be paid on and after July 18t t- 
orsentitlied thereto, in accordance w th e laws of 


the Stat d the by 1 of the bank, as follows 
5 oun ad So nose exceed $1,000, at the rate 





of FOUR Per Cen 

On accounts of mare ‘than ‘B1,000 at the rate of FOUR 
Per iy per annum on % aS wee and THREE 
a t on the excess. EDEN, dent. 


G. N. CONKLIN, Secre 


SIXTYE-SCOND DIVIDEND. 


PACIFIC 


Fire Insurance Company. 


ASEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF SEVEN (7) PER 
CEnrt, is payable on demand at the office of the Compa- 








ny, No. 470 Broadway, as 
K T. STINSON, Secretary 
New Yor, July 2d, 1883. " 
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July 5, 1883.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


iD ie it alti i . ~ abana 


(855) 28 








THE LAKE SHORE y4 4+ SOUTHERN RalIL-) 
JOM PANY, 
TREASURER’S Ovvtcr. GRAND hg ay 2 Pye, 


New Yo 
. BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF T 

Pesnpany. ere te nae Gomared 8 pareset Wis 
1 of TWO T. upon its cap stoc a 
able on WEDNE 8. PSD AY. the FIRST day of avGU ST 
next, at this office. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 0 Pclggk P. P. he 
on FRIDAY, THE 29TH INSTANT, and will be 
opened on the morning of Monpay, the 6th nity,t 
August next. F. W. VANDERBIL 

__ Acting ‘Treasurer, 
Tue N. NaTIONAL SHOE J AND LEATHER BANK,! 
EW YORK, June 22d, 
aie ry- ints DIVIDER D. —The Directors of ‘this 
declared a semi-annual Divi- 
de a of FOUR ty "PE 


CENT., payable July 2d, 1883, 
until which date the a. books © Il be closed. 


NAPP, Cashier. 


3 N ATIONAL BANK _OF 
Tie Sire RA Xi YORK, New York, June 


20th, 1883. 
; ’ VENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
t pp teehee this Bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Four Per Cent., free from 
tax, out of the eoenings of the pa past, = months, paya- 
onda 2d 
bie\cn and oft books wit 1 be closéd. from { 8 Pp. M., June 
21st, until the morning of July 9: eae _ SKILL, 
er 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NOS, 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
JUNE 25th, 1883, 
SIXTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on deposita (entitled thereto under the by-laws) at 
the rate of Four per Cent. per annum on all sums re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 


ending June 30th inst. Payable on and after Monday, 
July 16th. Interest will be credited under date of 
July ist, and if not withdrawn will receive interest the 


de it. 
eutcttenee ARD SCHELL, President. 
. F. ALVorD, Secretary 





OFFICE OF THE OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION? 
CoMPany, NEW YorRK, June 2ist, 1883, 4 
TQXHE COUPONS OF THE COMPANY'S FIRST 
mortgage bonds, due July Ist, 1483, will be paid 
at the office of the Farmer’s Loan and Trust Compa- 
ny on and after July 2d, 1883. 
, T. H. TYNDALE, 
Assistant See retary. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 24d, 1882.5 


49TH DIVIDEND. 


'VHE BOARD OF DIREC Fos HAVE THIS DAY 
, 2 lared a dividend of ‘THE nee AND ONE-HALF 

PER CENT, payable pau, Sth. Transfer books close 

June 30th. EDERIC ny PAYLOR, Cashier. 


THE NoRTH 1 RIVER BANK IN THE CITY OF New Yorx,) ‘ 

EW YORK, June 28d 1443, 4 

DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS ‘THIS 

day been declared by this fy vayable on and 
after July 2d. t, GEDNEY, Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, y 
New Yor«, June 23d, 18x38. J 

MQ\HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 

day declared a dividend of Three (3) per cent. pay- 

able on and after July 2d, 183. The transfer books 

will remain closed until that date. 

ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
THE ELEVENTH bale ig Ba ; 


w Yo md, 
YHE BOARD OF pink ‘CTORS Hi AG “T Wis ay 

TH declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PE ik 
CENT., payable on and after the 2d day of July next, 
until whic date the transl iF pooks will remain closed, 

. E, BROWN, Cashier, 

THE BANK OF NEW YORK, 
NATIONAL BANKING "ASSOCIATION, | 
NEW YORK, June 19th, 1843. 

TMVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TH! 

day declared u dividend of Four Per Cent.,fr 

from tax, payable on and after July 2d. The tran 
fer books will be closed until oo 5th. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashicr, 


THE NATIONAL PARK BARE OF NEW YORK,) ) 
h JUNE, 1883. 
((Pue DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of Five Per Cent. from the 
earnings of the past six months, payable free of tax 
on and after the 2d day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 2ist ‘nstant, 
and reopened July 5th. 
E. K. WRIGHT, Ca- hier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NaTIONAr. BANK) 
OF THE Cire < oy. NEw 
K, June isth, 1833. § 


NE 
[HE BOARD oF DIREC Crolis HAV: THIS 
{ e - qe clared a dividend of THRE OPER CENT. 
payable on and after July 2d, 1843, tilt which date the 
ransfer books will be closed. 
A. 8. _APGAR, Cashier. 





T HE F ULLER Eure TRICAL © uPANy,} 
New York, June 1fth, 1883, 
’ "ae BOARD OF TRU STEES OF THIS 
aD eve wis dey declared a dividend at the 
rate of TW ELVE NT. = annum, on the pre- 
ferred capital 4h a a re) ne 
ave ip, 8 Of 1883, 


earnings for ae ret 


on the morning of cane a GEARY, T 
é reas. 


’ \HE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
291 Broapway, NEw York, Jane 19th, 1883. A divi- 
dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (344) per cent. will 
be paid * the coches of this Bank on and after 
July 2d, 1883. LIVER F.. BERRY, Cashier. 


epicaie* 'e UNION PacrFic RAILWAY COMPANY. 
DIVIDEND a ONE AND THKEE- 
T. on the ca ital stock of 


paid on_ and we ~~ 1888, to stockholders of 
th, 1 Kaw York stockholders will be 
paid at the Comp: any" ‘a office, 1% Broadway, New York, 
ona Boston stockho ders_at the Stock bo 8 office, No. 
Equitable Building. Boston. 5S books will be 
» R June 8th, 1883, and wd, = 8d, 1688. 
HENRY MoFARLAND, ‘Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY,/ 
New York, June 13th, 1483. ) 


DIVIDEND NO. 64. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company, from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 
80th inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 16th day of July next, and on removal 
of legal restraint nrohibiting such payment, to share 
holders of record on the 30th day of June inst, 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
in London at 8 o’clock on the afternoon of June 30th 
inet. and opened on the morning of the 17th of July 


_K. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


~ Sr. NicHOLAs Bank oF New York, ) 
5 wee SeREBE. a. 
YOrK, June 21s or 
Ad SkMt- ANHUAL 4 DIVIDEND OF FOUR P 
N’'l’. has been declared. by the d 
bani on of the conn of the jouy sti six , _monthe, = ° 
able ry 2 after sot 0! next. transfer boo 


—— sa yea fhe Bt propio. 








Commersal, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuis being the closing week of the first 
half of the year but very little business was | 
done, as the balancing of accounts and the 
taking of stock has absorbed most of the 
attention of the dry goods trade. There 
has been no lack of buyers present upon 
the market, however, making memoran- 
dums and examining the various displays 
of Autumn goods that have been opened; 
but their purchases have been limited to- 
such quantities only as are required to meet 
the immediate demand, which as yet is of 
small proportions. The demand for seca- 
sonable goods was unimportant and almost 
wholly of a hand-to-mouth character. In 
the early part of the week a fairly active 
business was experienced by some of the 
large jobbers who make a practice of clos- 
ing out their open lines of domestics, 
prints, ginghams, dress goods, etc., at rela- 
tively low figures before taking their semi- 
annual account of stock. The prospects 
for a good Fall trade are more encouraging, 
and a more cheerful feeling now exists than 
there has been for some time. The favora- 
ble crop prospects and the quiet which has 
settled upon the labor agitation has con- 
tributed somewhat to this result. 

Corron Goops.—There was an irregular 
demand for cotton goods, but the market 

yas very quiet on the whole. Brown goods 
and certain makes of bleached cottons and 
wide sheetings were a trifle more active in 
some quarters, but the general movement 
was sluggish and moderate in volume. 
Cotton flannels continue in steady request, 
and leading makes are moving freely on 
account of forward orders. Colored cottons 
were devoid of animation, the demand hav- 
ing been apparently governed by actual re- 
quirements, which are very light at present. 

Print Cloths were in moderate demand, 
and prices remain firm at 8c. for 64x64s, 
and 84c. for 56x64s. 

Prints.—There has been some inquiry for 
dark fancy prints by out-of-town jobbers, 
resulting in a moderate business, and orders 
toa fair aggregate amount were received 
from salesmen on the road. Staples, as in- 
digo-blues and pinks, continue in fair re- 
quest but other calicoes are mostly quiet. 

‘he jobbing trade has been very quiet the 
latter part of the week. 

Ginghams have been less active with job- 
bers, and the demand at first hands was 
irregular, having been mainly confined to a 
few specialties required for freshening job- 
bers’ assortments. 

Dress-Goods.—There has been a very 
light demand for seasonable dress goods; 
but a fair share of attention was bestowed 
upon certain all-wool Autumn fabrics by 
intending buyers, who are making memo- 
randa as a basis for operations after the 
holidays. 

Woo en Goops.—The general features of 
the market for’ woolen goods remain un- 
changed, except that what business there 
was in the early part of the week steadily 
decreased as the holiday of 4th of July ap- 
proached, there being a gradual exit on the 
part of those who could get away, to spend 
os short vacation at some watering place. 

zood many buyers are here, and their 
oul y purchases have been fairly liberal in 
several lines, and all indications are decid- 
edly favorable for a full, healthy trade when 
business shall have again resumed its 
course after the holidays. Repellents, 
cloakings and overcoatings are the chief 
objects of attention at present in the cloth 
line; but there was something doing in 
cassimeres, and a little improvement was 
reported in satinets. Blankets have lagged 


somewhat; but an opening movement of 
moderate proportions is becoming more 
general. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


But little interest was felt in the foreign 
goods trade during the past week. There 
was some deliveries on previous orders, but 
very little new business for the coming sea- 
son. Some of the buyers from distant 
points made a few purchases for delivery 
next month. Clothiers are also buying 
some cloths from stocks where they can 
get them below regular prices, making in 
some cases a closing-out offer, embracing 
a reduction of say 15 per cent. A few more 
orders are received for cloakings, silk 
cloak linings and some dress silks. In the 
main, however, business is very quiet at 
first hands, and jobbers are waiting for the 
new season. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week 1888. 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $2,289,887 $1,912,510 
es wg Ay the market...... - 2,187,052 1,724,642 
lntered atte port... 61,472,128 66,402,879 
Thrown on 58,983,865 65,781,205 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS , 


TMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay EVENING, July 2d, 1888. 














Garten. . @8 Mass., D.....— @ 7% 
Augusta,..... — @T7¢\Mass.,G.....— @T7 
il as naeiacd — @8 A amg --.—- @ 8K 
Laconia..... — @8X Pelzer.....30— @ 7 
Langley, A...— Piedmont....— @ 73¢ 
Langley, B...— on Stark, A.....— @8 
PRINTS. 
Albion......... —@ 54 Manchester....—@ 61¢ 
American. ... --—@ 6 |Me rrimack, D. -—-@ — 
Allen’s fancy..—@ - Mallory...... --—@ 614 
Arnold's. .......—@ 6}¢|Oriental....... —@ 
Cocheco.... .. —@ 6 6 |Pacific "sake —@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 Richmond's. ...—@ 6} 
Garner’s.......—@ 5 |Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester... oe 4 ee —@ 614 
Lee -—@ 6 by |Steel Kiver, fney--@ 6 
Hamilton..... —@ 6 \Slater’s solids —@ 5 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy...... -—@ 6 Shirtings we 
Lancaster ......—@— |Windsor, 9 —@ 614 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amory .... ...—@ 74|Kearsarge sat..—@ 8}¢ 
An dr oscoggin Laconia....... -@ ™% 


@ 84 \Lawrence.. 
ous River. . 


—@ 614 |Naumkeag ‘sat..—@ 84 





Clarendon..... —@ 6% noth rell 2 Big 
Indian Orchard, Rockport.. . --@ 74 
Imported....—@ 6% 

DENIMS., 
Amoskeag......—@15 Otis, CC...... --@111¢ 
Boston....... —@ 8 ‘Otis, ae —@12}¢ 

om h’y ‘Pearl River. ...—@143¢ 
ere  . 2. eeee —@15 
Columb’ n, XKX |Warren, AXA. .—@13!¢ 
ee —@14,; -“ BB....—@124 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 8}¢|Plunkett....... —@ 8 
MS ig oda earl 8 |Renfrew.. °1¢@104 
Glasgow, checks—@ 74¢|White M’f'gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 staple...... ---@ 8 
Lancaster,.....—@ 8 |White - eld 
Manchester....—@— | fancy...... .—@ 8 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 16 ‘Methuen, AA.. 15 
8 “4-4 20 ASA... — 
* Biinvns 14 hee bis Rbindaaies 7 
= i«sve 13 |Pearl River...... 15 
S _ ee 12 |Pemberton, AA.. 14}¢ 
” a " B.... 12344 
" | er 1044) sd E.... 104¢ 
“s _ ee 10 (Swift River...... 8l¢ 
Cordis, AAA...82 14 (Thorndike, ices ee 
“  ACE,..32 16 B.. alg 
“ No. 1..82 16 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 1244) No.1.......... 17 
«“ Diese, See eOibss<ccincies 82 163¢ 
Lewiston, A...36 ie a § 18¢ 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX.—@11 (|Park Mills, No. 
X.. —@10 To tersocess —@12 
mee er —@10 {Park Mills, No. 
Otis, —.. -—@101¢| 170........ ---—-@18 
Prodigy RPE .—@ll "lYork, I heaaancd —@10 


E.J. DENNING & 00, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETALL.) 
Announce that during the month of 
JULY they will CONTINUE their SALES 


on the same basis of REDUCTIONS 
now prevailing in all their depart- 
ments, 


IN THE _ ROTUNDA 


THEY MAKE A SPECIAL DISPLAY OF 
PIECES BLACK AND COLORED BM. -—4 
FRESH, NEW GOODS, AT PRICES RANGING FROM 
#1.25 TO #2,25 PER YARD. 


These are all of exceptionally 
good value, precisely similar 
grades having recently been sold 
elsewhere in this city at from 
$1.75 to $3.00 per yard. 


Imported Embroidered Robes, 


225 EMBROIDERED INDIA MULL ROBES AT 
FROM 85.50 TO $8.75 EACH; NEVER BE- 
FORE SOLD FOR LESS THAN FROM 614.00 TO 
$18.00. 


375 SATINE ROBES, EMBROIDERED IN WHITE 
AND SELF COLORS, AT FROM $4.50 TO 
$9.00; NEVER BEFORE SOLD FOR LESS THAN 
FROM $14.50 TO $18.00, 


Thisis by far the most elegant and desir- 
able lot of Robes we have offered this season, 
and affords a rare opportunity of securing a 
superb, stylish costume at a price scarcely 
equal to the cost of embroidering the mate- 
rial, 





HEREAFLER ALL DRY GOODS SOUGHT OF US, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY AC. 
CESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STATEs, FREE 
OF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ORDERS KECEIVED BY MAii. FOR GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WILL HAVi OUR PROMPT AND CARE. 
FUL ATTENTION, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 








S.—A 
Hpurcbnecd'n eucion n, aered too lala ite for wieden 
clivery, at fine f 


patterns at za pasar st rvs ale. per yard: 


‘les, some as as 
yar ABD KNAPP & OO., Sixth Av. and 18th St, 





TRADE DOLLARS AT PAR 
TO PURCHASERS, 


AND ALL OUR GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN 
FIGURES. 


HANNIGAN & 
BOUILLON, 


SUOCESSORS TO 
WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand St., near Bowery. 


CONTINUATION OF OUR GREAT 
ANNUAL SALE, 


The extensive patronage our genuine bargains 
received during the past week induces us to con- 
tinue the sale until our shelves are cleared. In 
the various departments we have still some Sum- 
mer stock which we have further reduced, In 
fact, we shall dispose of the whole at very near- 
ly cost price. The following statements are not 
advertisements in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a simple notification to our customers 
of the final reductions for the season ; 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


So nait 
price Tailk, we 
stil sell at the extraordinarily or — | of #1 ar 
‘Our gros grain Silke cannot be equaled for ity, 
ant, and price in the cit ’ quality 
A select assortment of Symmer Silks in all the newest 


and favorite shades must be cleared out, regardless of 
cos 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


We res: sctielly inyite the attention of the public to 
our stoc 27-inch double-twilled English Serge,in all 
4 newest ‘inte for the convince ingly low price, 8c, 

r yu BO BOINe really fine 38-inch Cashmere in 
pa B od ‘strawberry, terra cotta, electric lune, ec 
tan, sua foam, anda i dark colors, for simply 27 39c. ; Sfold 
all season for 

A few pieces “ot buntings, in all desirable shades, at 


Bye. 
Call and inspect before purchasing elapwhere, 


MOURNING GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


In 46-inch Lace Buntings we have a variety 
having been purchased recently on special a. an 
yy cz we must now sel at 27}c., per yard; sold since 


r Buc, 
man inch ali-wool plain Bunting, 8¢.; before retailed 
s. inch Nun's Veiling we retail at 25c,; actually worth 
‘ei neh all-wool French Nun's Veiling, 8%& 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, 


Havin gneuved a lot of that most popular and 
acetu mer garment, becoming to any figure, 
he , a “jacket, we shall th nih ee make them a 
specialty. Ladies shoppin wil repaid C y Stephane 
in and oxappial De Sneee Je reey © eee, ie y 
unies are all cut by our Specia tes, an are = 
rivaled for price, quality and design, 


IMPORTANT TO TO pee 


An extensive line of Linen and Mohair Uleters at 
1,256 each, and all-wool Ulsters, light Ll oom 
ortable for night or day, cheap op and durable, at 

¢ have a line of Coshmere uite, black and co. 
elaborately and tastefully immed, 8 itable for moun- 
tain and seaside wear, at a ably low figures. 


HOSIERY. 


A really fine assortment of Hosiery, new, fresh, an 
cheap, 4 well as Ladies’ and Misses! Corsets, and @ r 
grades and sizes of supester undergarments, at lower 
prices than anywhere else, 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


We have remaining from last week's sale a few pieces 
of Imported Foulard at 12\4c. ; sold before for Be 


HOTEL KEEPERS, 


The liplance of our Meseeliigs Quilts at $1.25 we shall 
vost vely close ont! int spews two d “ys 
We have also on hand a6, paire full-sized biankets ; 
just the thing for the seaside or mountains, at $1.25. 
Give us a call, 
Our Spring ‘and Summer Fashion Guide of 100 pages 
eent free on application to all ee of the country. 


Hannig n 1& Bouillon, 


245 GRAND STREET. 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 





R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


IN CONSEQUENCE, OF EXTENSIV NG 








BPE TIO ‘Aba ou B 
UST 8 PECIAL. | ‘BAnGA TNS 
WILL hr E ERED DU TORE 
IN ORDER 


ae WE MAY. Bing 1) 
STOCK, 


We Call Particular Attention to Our 
COLORED SILK$ BLACK SILKS, 
SILK & LISLE Gloves, MILLINERY, 


LINEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, 
DRESS GOODS, ’ 
BOYS’ CLOTHING HOSIERY, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC., 


AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt 
attention. 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 5, 1888. 








Iusurance. 


THE OVERLOOKED IDENTITY OF 
INTEREST. 


The Chicago Tribune of the 18th says 
that the fire underwriters have come to the 
conclusion that the time has arrived when a 
radical departure in the mode of doing busi- 
ness must be inaugurated. During the 
intense competition prevailing for some 
years past, rates have been reduced and 
risks even undesirable have been fought for. 
Moral hazard was lost sight of. Losses con- 
tinued to multiply, surplus was wiped out, 
capital became impaired, and stockholders 
were brought to the alternative of standing 
assessments or losing their shares. 

This summing up has a basis of truth; but 
is too sweeping in expression. There has 
been recklessness. The absurd plea that ‘‘if 
you don’t take this, somebody else will,” 
has been often effective; and one under- 
writer actually said, in «a conversa- 
tion in this city, that he didn’t pro- 
pose to let another company get the 
advantage of him. In other words, that he 
would not be undersold or underbid. The 
fear of seeing a risk go out of the door has 
overbalanced the wholesome fear of seeing 
a claim come into it. This is all true; but 
moral hazard hasnot been ‘‘entirely lost 
sight of,” nor have risks which no prudent 
company would take at any price been 
** fought over with a rapacity suggestive of 
half a dogen hungry dogs over a bone.” 
Merchandise cannot be sold under cost. 
The lots which figure in advertisements of 
retail dry-goods dealers as offered at less 
than the cost of importation may be verita- 
bly so; but only at a cut on somebody. On 
any continued scale business under cost is 
bankruptcy. Fire insurance obeys the same 
law; but it is a peculiar, intangible merchan- 
dise, the precise cost of which, after all 
experience and study, is not yet known. 
If you ure making figures for 1873 and 
1874, you must not ignore 1871 and 1872. 
On the other hand, 1871-74 make an ex- 
perience which must fairly be accepted 
with qualification, Those great fires can- 
not be left out; for they will force them- 
selves in. How often? That is exactly the 
problem. Since some allowance must be 
made, how much? What is the mathemat- 
ical expression of the chance that a high 
wind, a dry season, a horse epidemic, a 
temporary disablement of wires by sleet and 
80 On, may 80 combine as to make a big fire 
of a small one? What is the average 
formula on great fires? Nobody knows. 
Moreover, the conditions of fire—building 
construction, occupation, heating and light- 
ing, and so on—have been and are so chang- 
ing that the value of old data is largely 
impaired. 

In this margin of indefiniteness, and par- 
ticularly in the chances as to each particu- 
lar risk, comes in guesswork in fire under- 
writing. There is nothing of this in life 
insurance, Agents more or less make a 
concession by dividing their commission 
with the policy-buyer, Their compensation 
may vary or may be excessive; but competi- 
tion never touches the rates themselves, 
because there is no margin of uncertainty 
in the business wherein risks can be taken. 
The man who sells for ninety cents mer- 
chandise that costs him a dollar experiences 
loss; but an insurance company might write 
on a varnish factory at twenty cents per 
$100, and on a substantial dwelling at three 
dollars, and then might clear its premium 
on the wild risk, and lose on the solid one. 
Prudence does not succeed and reckless- 
ness does not get its deserts, every time, 
although, of course, each will get them in 
the long run. 

Yet, as the 7'ribune urges, ‘‘ good fire in- 
surance is worth a certain sum, and any- 
thing that is sold at reduced rates must of 
necessity be of less value, and that is the 
kind that careful and conservative men 
do not want.” Do they realize that they do 
not want it, and do they care enough about 
not getting it? On the part of the compa- 
nies a stiffening of rates, and more particu- 
larly of backbones, is wanted. To protest, 
whether in convention or privately, that 
rates are ruinous, and then accept those 
rates, or even less, is to convict themselves 
of setting up a stale cry which they do not 
believe in. And this reacts by conveying the 
notion that the object is to scare off addi- 





tional competition. It would be not only 
more respectable, but more safe, to accept 
low rates in silence than to protest and then 
accept them; for the position is one that 
allows no creditable explanation. On the 
part of the public discrimination is just as 
much needed. The merchant who has 
clipped a little from last year’s premium 
flatters himself he has made a profit. He 
can make ancther equally good by doing 
without his dinner. The policy is nothing 
but the company’s promise; the promise 
is nothing but the company’s ability to ful- 
fil; that ability is nothing but the premium 
paid for it. The premium is as a founda- 
tion to the building. Who would injure 
his debtor or burrow under his own foun- 
dation? If you pay an inadequate premium 
you get only a policy, and become your 
own insurer after paying another for the 
work. Realization of this, and of the preg- 
nant fact of real identity of interest between 
company and policyholder, is the most 
important step in insurance reform. 
~ aaaiavetoiat 

A PASSENGER On a ferryboat was lately 
drowned in the East River, and the coronor’s 
jury, having ‘‘sat” on him in the accus- 
tomed profound and weighty manner, have 
been unable to decide whether he fell off 
the boat, purposely jumped off, or was 
feloniously and willfully pushed off. That 
he was oy, and then off, and was drowned, 
is the only positively established fact; and 
itis not at all strange that a jury of any 
kind should be unable to determine what 
nobody knows or can know necessarily. 
But the man was insured for $30,000, and 
it is said that twelve pounds of lead have 
been produced and identified as having 
been found in or attached to his body. This 
effective making ready implies deliberation 
and suicide, and suicide is, therefore, the 
reasonable conclusion. But one journal— 
not published in Duluth, but in Brooklyn— 
suggests that the insurance companies 
caused the man to be thrown into the 
water, This was very naughty of the com- 
panies; but the probability and shrewdness 
of their alleged motive relieves it a little: 
that they might raise the question of sui- 
cide! Establish this dire suspicion and 
there should be a general meeting of state 
legislatures in (super) extra session imme- 


diately. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before of” sred 
Examine ita merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PERDERGAGT, Sug'tf dometen: 
The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


JANUARY let, 1883. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Ce Gs catnnsto*enbersutiodesscatantesedose 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
ana Ge cccrssececsssedancesanecs conus 684,998 15 
Pe scntecccccteccceccecentscqnssesecosseses 627,583 99 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
C, L, ORAWRO 


RD, Secre 3 
CHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 
EOTORS: 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS, W. Po! TNEY, 
JOHN WELSH IsRA MORRIS 
JOHN T, LEWIS OHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R. MARIS. WwW 1AM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


ALBERT 
RI 





Cash Capitan wees ccc assseteses esses Dy 
Reserve for reinsurance e ° 
Reserve for all other liabilities. to 

NET SURPLUS + 832, 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82,.565 141 20 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


‘HE CONTINENTAL 
te WA \ NAP IA LIFE INS - 
soa ANCE COL” 
A OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 

SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 











SIXTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 





HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


Ore. ls payable on e's OF Bs: (5) 





The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


Amount OF LEDGER AssETs, January Ist, 1982,...........0..ccccccccccccecevccccoess $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
(TES ee OT NT Se LRA ta $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
bs cericnstiekvernsisinsreniacocassactéusesurncsns 2,956,802 33—$11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 


of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................0cccececeececeececuseeee $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... ........ceceeeececcececeeeececes 2,841,044 83 
Discounted Endowments.............. _Pibp ea nie hide miennteneReonhade tee Reeds 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - - - - ~ . $5,977,541 56 
a ciccnditernitnne o< sbkbnhe shee seenesdbarneseaendsweueseeeen 7,000 00 
nn reer rene te nn en ae wee 891,423 49 


esas hat iii cbbedcancdas-oeness chonrenbee tenetcceunnanvaummeniae 883,547 82 





Se, IG HD OE Rois cscs ccinciessanerouseseeenseenncesdconeteneesthaiewn 102,026 03 
ToTaL D1sBURSEMENTS.. } BERNE COKE DODO RC ETRE He DRE EEORReaKEEeRREEbeseneboun 7,861,538 90 
Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1882....... 2... ..eeceee ewe tee tee eeeees $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 

ids ccic ie kde ms DisaKee nr aaedaeeaKebieins Aaa eadueeneevands 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 

Dai Ts stecparterackhe codnssneseaeteneeusenaee EEC eee 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 

Oe Ok rrr ae pind barns mace 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618) -- 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stifte 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society's Buildings in other cities............. coccceccccccscccccesccccecs 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

Mire bcbnenkenes sed abiGuharettvenctcccckeedsasctnenpeerdectdcavesssces 2,897,983 44 
SS TOGRE GIR SE GENUS GE BOMBS, 66 0.0.0 vec ccsceceresecccesencctiovsseeseces 26,468 42 

$45,529,581 54 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost............cccseccccccccccceccceccceecs 96,388 03 
eee eT rere tre en er $83,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
Deferred premiums. ....... 6.666 e cece cece eee eee e eee ee ne en eeeeereeeeeeeeeeteeeenes 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. Sist, 1882 - - . - _2 $48,025,750 86 
Torau Liapriities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
i ie ED I hove cceveresenssesosssecestaceczecssccncwsesennetees 37,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus . s ° ° © « $10,658.674 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, ~ - - «= $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - - 7 ~ $232 ,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 








For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burdene 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the soouys of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by o> the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 

licies maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their respective annu iums 
Become due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with 414 per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, | 4 . 
J. G. VAN CISE, t ctuaries, 

We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 

amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct, 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B, Hype, Joun A, STEWART, 
Grorce D, Morean, 


Georce T. ADEE, 


GrorGce DeF. L. Day, Samvuet Borrowe, 

'U. 8. Grant, ALANSON TRASK, SrerHen H. PHiiwips, 
Joun D, JonEs, JoHN SLOANE, Samvet W. Torrey, 
Henny A, Hurwsvr, Rost, Lenox KENNEDY, | ASHBEL GREEN, Cuartes G, Lanpon, 
Wim H. Foas, Cuauncey M. Derew, ParKER Hanpy, Louis FirzGERALD, 
Wim A, WHEELOCK, BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, | Henny V. BUTLER, Wri11aM M. Buss, 
Henry Day, Henry M, ALEXANDER, | E. Bouprnor Cott, 


Henry G. Marquanp, W1LL1AM WALKER, Henry R. Wotcort, 


James W. ALEXANDER, GxEoRGE W. CARLETON, | OLIVER AMEs, Denver. 

Henry 8, TERBELL, Georce G. Kettoac, | Eustace C. Frrz, Samvet G. Goopricu, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. LAMBERT, Boston. London. 

RosBert B.iss, B. F. Ranpoirs, Txomas A. BIDDLE, A. Van BERGEN, 
Danret D. Lorp, Josz F. pz NAVARRO, Gronce H. Srvart, Paris. 

James M. HaLsTeD, Joun J. MoCoox, T. Dz Wirt Cuvtzr, Gustav. G. Pont, 
Horace Porter, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 





James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
Samvet Borrows. 2d Vice-President. 


Wri11AM ALEXANDER, 


Henry M. ALExanpeR, Counsel, 
Henry Day, Attorney. 





New York, July 2d, 1888, 


~ 








Secretary. 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. Lamsent, M.D., Epwanp Ovrtis, M.D, 
E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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_Tuly 5, 1883, J 


OFFICE OF 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, JANUARY 2TH 188, 


THE 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the iat December, 1882. 


Marine Risks foom, Ist Jan- 

Preminmat or to Zist December, 1882...... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 2 


$4,412,693 58 


1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums...............+..++ $5,929,608 43 48 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1882, to Sint December, 1882............ $4,390,305 90 
Losses pad cums t heen same 
period .... 182,013,767 35 


Retume “ Pre ze 


penee — "9823, 304 50 


The Company has the | following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, ¢ , Bank, and other Stocks.. 
Loans sec aa by Stocks and otherwise. 


* mf 74,558 00 
571 
Keal Estate ene claims due the Company, 


5,500 OU 


a era 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 1,725,575 02 
GREE Ee BN inescccenspncpvccnccsssncecoces 364,923 85 

DOs snes icecescsteepoosnsccers $18,171,675 v2 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
¥lst December, 1842, for which certificates will be issued 
on end after ‘Tuesday, the First of May next. 


y order of the Board. 
. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEE: 


J.D. JONES c HALLS p BURDETT, 
JHARLES DENNIS, HOSA A 

W. HH. H. GUI Ry, EDM UND WY CORLIES 

LEWIS JOHN ELLIOTT 

CHARLES ve TRUSSE LL, ADOLPH LEMOYNI 
JAMES LOW ROB'T B, MIN'TURN, 


DAVID LANE CHARLES H.MARSHALL 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE 
A. RAVEN, EDW +AN, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

SAMUEL WILLE 


= 
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> 
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. LOW, Lis D-LRVERIC H, 
WILLIAM E. DODGF. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
CLA. WAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN L. RIKER, 


N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't, 
A. A, RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pree't. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 





SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Maximum insurance for minimum outlay. 

The protection of life. Insurance secured by pay 
ments called for as deaths actually occur. Pay as you 
#o and get what you pay for, as in fire insurance, 

Premiums to pay death claims and to create the 
Special Reserve Fund, placed at once in trust for the 
policyholde rs, and can by no possibility be used for 
an purpose other than those for which they were paid, 

expenses limited to two dollars for each one 
thousanzid do}lars insured. 

Claims by death occurring three years after death, 
incontestable for any cause, 


TABOR & HA RRAH, 


115 Dearborn St., Chicago, I1l., Gen’l Agents. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


CASH 


Vet Surplus... 
CASH ASSETS.. 
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THE INDEPEND ENT. 


CONTINENTAL | 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway, 
Continencal \ ——- ; cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: d No. 106 Broa way, E. D. 





Reserve for sctnagmate Sewvded $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paidin in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 U0O 
i A Oe 1,557, 865 o8 


Total, Cash Assets, Jan. sat NT 
ib ccorksczcacecbantdteedetoneqedel $4.450,534 50 
m.. Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety mont Law, The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000, 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 


GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RYKE 

WM. H.8 ‘AN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

HENRY N, ELLINGTON CLAPP, 

RURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F-SPA LDING 

WILLIAM M. VAIL, RIOHARD A. Mou DY, 

THEODORE 1. HUSTED, JOHN BREED 

WM. H. CA LL, OHN H. REEDS 

D. H. AR CHARLES H. BOOTH, 

WM. M.R . HURLBUT. 
EDWARD MARTIN 





ER, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


HIRAM BARNE 
CYRUS PECK, ievinimn, 


B. C. TOWNSEND, See. A 
CHAS. H. DU 


4M. KIRBY, See, Local Dep't 
CHER Si Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


QECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
‘ BERY, FIRE, | OR ACCIDEN 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, ¢ of ' Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE Finke PROOF BUIL: DING, 
Nos, 337-3831 CHESTNUT STREET 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
oF ITAL. 


Phe Com pany “iso” tent SAPES INSIDE THEIR 
BU RGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices yarying from 
#15 to 75, according to size. An extra size for corpo- 
rations and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Roomsand desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Renters, 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED, BY THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VAL 0 ABL ES of every descrip- 

Hon, ineludin BONDS and STOCKS, due rE, JE 

RY D ete., taken for SAFF KEEPING, ON 
SPEC AL CEUARANTY, AT THE LOWES T RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 
rane & “and au Ak act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA 
. oe Svs DIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
c UE TRUSTS af every description, from the Courts, 
ccupanaiionne = individuals, 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
nacht ate and apart from the assets of the Com 
a diional Pet A Get Company has a Special  Prast 
tal of $1,000,000, prim y responsible for theie 
a obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President 
Nia & B. GEST Tr Vice-President, and : charge of the 


ROBE eres PATTE RSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS : 
Stephen & Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 


Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler. 


Thomas Drake," 
Henry C. Gi 


Thomas McKean. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos, 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Strect. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The peinet l features of #1 this Com are ALSO 
LUTES ITY, ECONOMICAL L MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
7. a. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 








THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY ist, 1883, BEING 


SS50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about onesfifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


Policyholders exclusively. 


ICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockholders. 


Surplus is divided among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Polic ew over $109,< 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount ee Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent, was 


due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same 


years, The annual cash cost of $1 000 insurance, at some age 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life 


and Endowment Tables returned al 


premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates, 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H,. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY pimpie, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable 


Ay! tS THREE ita of eqooans - 

5 ma surplus by New York rule 
ELAR wee $10,600,000 safely invested 
i "al rn 
Apply 





iO wend in every city and tow 
a to this © fompany. ee 


HENRY STOKE s, President, 


H. Y. Wemp ex, Sec'y. J. L. Havsey, lat Vice-Preat, 
8.N. STepprns, Act'y. H. B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Prest, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., - « = « President. 


Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofaltlother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to yo cp 
their policies in foree, 
© See Charter. 









Orrick, COAL AND LRon 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


Y Corner New Church and Geert, 
watland Streets, New Yor 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
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EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


ABBOEB..00000crscacccccrccsoocooosscoes $16,432,181 85 
Mabilithes...........ccececeeeeseeeee 13,864,880 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,202 $3 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 


ORGANIZED 1 
G2d Semi-Annual Biwtoment, ~" Jat, 1882 


CASH CAPITAL....... edeeeerves f ta 


| sad for Reinsurance... .........+ 

Reserve for all other labilities.. 

Policy| ders in this He. pany have 1,780,190 35 
bast he (a rants of thi ” 


ROS WUTHER. cc cccccceecoccececsecscce ~ 
e 
Naw YORK PAREE YSAAR BAMint 
THOS, F, GOODRICH, Secretary 





Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1883. 
CAPITAL........ irae 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... 


. «+++ $3,000,000 00 
Ltsissessssees 2,116,832 00 

317,596 01 
1,774,061 06 


+1111 7,208,489 © 





Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 


Cash in Banks..... 


$178,463 32 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


SR cicsnrca ths coaromcngse sess. dPeenees Por EDIE ee EO a aeatene 1,172,737 44 
United States Stocks (market value)..................ceeeeseeeeeeeee - 4,308,710 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...... vvededes i 847,887 50 

| 


Wed. BieeLow | As8"t See's. 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value). 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 


$687,276 24).. 
Interest due on Ist January 


Real Estate... 
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J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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1883........ 
Premiums Uncollected and In hands of p 1 On Sl IBC 


20,000 00 
cose 491,375 00 
42 10 


Vea os bed pees 103°136 44 
__g Sa0t88 28 27 
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hin ons spe nite aaieiitn ecenaionmmm gaan ns datas ¢ + tous '\iailettiiemnsiartiiab teaitead deals these sit ii ieee hae 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


[July 5, 1883. 








Old and Noung. 


A WOMAN’S CRY. 


BY MRS. D. H. BR. GOODALE. 





Unrrtenpep, who, alas, so poor as she, 
Pricked by a woman’s heart, without a friend ? 
To go one’s way alone, for us tis hard. 

Steep ways are easy to us, hand in hand ; 

But lonely ways are long and courage fails. 


In treaimill round of decent courtesies 
The well-kept gate must easy swing to those 
Who come and go about their narrow tasks, 
Nor curious eye detect the spot of red 

That tells the story of a hidden wound. 


We women make such child’s play of our lives! 

Early, while fancy turns each cloud to gold, 

We stretch out hands to grasp our brightest 
dreams, 

But days go by; we learn to see more clear 

Colors that quick resolve themselves in tears! 


Careless and fond we find our field thick sown 
With thorny, stinging weeds, we pull with pain. 
The heart grows sore with tenderness unspent ; 
Children too long, we lose the time of choice 
And pull weak oars against a swollen stream. 


Bhining or dark fast come the crowding years ; 
Youth goes, and with it woman's very own ; 
Her charm, her hopes, her possibilities. 

Bo then, at sea, we are so far at sea! 

And the wide waste of waves so cold, so gray! 





O! happy they who win the all-sought prize 

In swimming, tender eyes! 

Peace, with her arms, about his breast is thrown ; 
She makes his strength her own. 

The wav'ring balance steadies at love's touch ; 
Giving, receiving much, 

Fearless the fatal cup of life they take 

And drain it for love's sake. 


The clust’ring years lead in sweet ministries 

That with new pride he sees ; 

The tender care that broods upon her brow 

Makes it but lovelier now ; 

Her bright ideals mingle with his own, 

His steadfast right her throne, 

With the strange journey length’ning, year on 
year, 

Each unto each more dear, 


Warm sheltered from the storms of life she 
knows 

Too little of ita woes ; 

Bound to her side, all paths perplex, to him 

Repellent grow and dim ; 

For these home glows a sphere within a sphere, 

Harmonious, tender, clear ; 

Rounded and softened through their windows 
HOE 

How joyous earth may be | 





Btill, sisters, let Fate have her utmost will, 
Women are—are they not ?—just human souls, 
And souls must rest upon a surer base, 


Father of Spirits, 'tis toward thee we strive ! 

We feel for thee through love, through children’s 
mouths, 

Through all that reconciles us or betrays. 

Haply at last, through blessed Death we come ! 


But that which to us slowly grows most real 

Is work; our work. Ah, me! what strange out- 
come 

Of all the bright illusions of our youth ! 

Chiefly for this at length we come to care, 

Hoping through this to make life tell its tale. 


Hard oracle ! How often worse than dumb! 
It has a thousand voices to deceive ; 
It juggles for us with ourselves as toys. 


Dimly, through many sorrows—how begun, 
How nurtured, who can tell?—the sense we gain, 
Unshaped, than form itself more positive, 

Of a vast strength behind all foebleness ; 

Of a firm hand upholding all caprice. 


Schooled to suspect, with keener sight we scan 
Earth's harvests, fain no more to lightly trust 
The painted blossom for the kernel true. 
Still seeking, still aspiring, sick of shows, 
But filled with hungry passion for all truth, 
Through humblest needs we look for highest help. 
For buffetings have taught humility ; 
No longer any offering we bring. 
As though our lives had value in themselves, 
With stubborn trust return to daily toil, 
Ready to serve, nor asking aught beside. 

Say Fan, Banxsuine Oo., Mass. 
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THE RIDDLE OF LIBERTYVILLE. 
BY W. W. FINK. 

“T’w going to neighbor Penlow’s,” said 
Mr. Skammon to his daughter, as he left the 
house, a 

Lottie stood in the doorway, looking after 
her father, a shade of sadness on her gentle 
face, wishing he would ever take the trouble 
to tell her something of his affairs. Then 





she observed that, instead of taking his 
usual route, by the path along the hill-side, 
he had chosen the longer road leading 
around by Badger Creek bridge, and the 
fact puzzled her. 

In truth, however, the road was none too 
long for this hale, broad-shouldered, blonde- 
bearded, fierce-eyed lover of fifty, when 
going to see,not his neighbor Penlow, as he 
had led Lottie to think, but, for the first 
time, his neighbor Penlow’s daughter. 

Back in still ruder pioneer days he had 
been noted as a fighter; but in later years 
had grown contented with more quiet ways 
as the fiercer spirits drifted westward in 
the van of civilization and were replaced by 
a class of citizens more peacefully inclined. 
Still, people never forgot that he had been, 
and might yet be, a man of war. 

But, in spite of his courage and aggress- 
iveness, he chose the long road when going 
for the first time to see Minerva Penlow. 

There were many difficulties in the way. 
He was old enough to be her father; in 
fact, was a year older than her father, and 
he could not help asking himself, as he 
walked along, how it would appear to have 
a father-in-law-younger than himself and a 
wife yotinger than hisown daughter? What 
would Mr. Penlow think of it? And Lottie, 
his only child, who had comforted him dur- 
ing the long years of his widowhood, 
neglecting her own chances in life to care 
for him—what would she think of his 
bringing a new mistress into the house? 

He slackened his pace, ran his hand 
across his face, and pulled his blonde beard 
in impotent vexation. He was angry at 
his difficulties, angry with himself for the 
hostility he had shown young Pettibone 
when he came a wooing Lottie ten years 
before. f 

Then it occurred to him that he had pos- 
sibly acted in bad faith toward his daughter 
in keeping her selfishly to himself. But no 
sooner had he endured this species of men- 
tal surgery than he rebelled against it, and 
decided that Lottie’s lack of spirit in not 
asserting her rights and marrying Pettibone 
anyway was the cause of all their trouble. 


‘“‘Why didn’t she marry Pettibone? I 
would have thought ten times as much of 
her!” he exclaimed, forgetting that young 
Pettibone had fled from the house and from 
Lottie’s presence forever at the earnest 
solicitation of a huge, well-practiced fist, a 
flaming eye, and a threat of dire vengeance 
should he ever come near the farm again. 
The young man had promptly heeded the 
warning, consoling himself with the re- 
flection that the daughter of such a father 
might have inherited qualities not 
altogether conducive toa man’s happiness. 

It was the same reasoning rather than the 
fear of her father which had kept some of 
the best young men in the country from 
making advances to Lottie, for she was a 
a charming girl; but the barrier which her 
father’s sanguinary contempt for young 
men placed about her had kept them at a 
distance until, at the age of twenty-nine, 
she was entirely without that current of 
young life where people married and were 
given in marriage. ‘ 

But Mr. Skammon was angry with Petti- 
bone, and sufficiently so with Lottie to 
justify himself in the course he was about 
to pursue. He heard a squirrel barking in 
a neighboring tree, and it seemed laughing 
at his courage. That turned the scale, and 
he once more pressed on toward Mr. Pen- 
low’s. 

It was an old-fashioned pioneer farm- 
house like his own. No one answered his 
rap at the door. 

‘‘Away from home,” he thought, with a 
sense of relief many a younger man has felt 
on similar occasions; but just to show how 
little of the faint-hearted lover there was 
about him he walked around the house, 
and there in the garden he found Minerva. 
She was training wild honeysuckle vines 
over a rustic arbor, and, as she did not 
notice his approach, he paused to watch 
her. There was a certain positiveness in 
her graceful movements which harmonized 
well with his conception of her character. 
In her tall, shapely form, in her swift hands, 
in the will that seemed to impel every move- 
ment there was strength. 

He watched her admiringly, and was 
about to speak when she surprised him with 
asong. He had never heard her sing be- 
fore nor known that she could sing at all; 





but now, pausing in her work and looking 
away across the fields, she sang in a voice 
thrilling with the spirit of her theme an 
old battle song of the Scottish highlands, 
and even after the last notes had died away 
she stood with her right hand raised as if 
looking across a battle-field. 

Then Mr. Skammon spoke. She turned 
toward him, her face still flushed, her black 
eyes kindling with martial fire, and said: 
‘*T did not know you were here, Mr Skam- 
mon, or I would not have been singing.” 

“That was a song worth singing,” said 
he, emphatically. ‘I don’t often hear 
music I like so well.” 

‘* Will you come into the house, Mr. 
Skammon ?” she asked, ignoring the com- 
pliment. 

They went in, and, giving him a chair, 
she excused herself, but returned imme- 
diately, her hat laid aside and her heavy 
black hair making a fitting frame for the 
rich dark glow of her clear complexion 
and her bright imperious eyes. 

‘Father has gone to Libertyville,” she 
said; ‘* but he will be home soon.” 

‘“*T did not come to see your father, Min- 
erva,” he said, arising and looking steadily 
into her eyes. ‘I came to see you.” 

‘* Well,” she answered, with just the hint 
of a smile, but returning his unfaltering 
glance. 

‘‘T’m not a man, Minerva, to go ’round 
the bush or hunt for long words. I want 
you to marry me.” 

They stood looking into each other’s eyes 
for a full minute. His a look of command- 
ing earnestness, hers one of utter self- 
forgetfulness as she tried to read his heart. 

Then she spoke: ‘‘ You want me to marry 
you. Why?” 

‘* Because you are my kind of a woman. 
You have grit and you love grit.” * 

“* And is that all?” 

‘*No.” The answer came in softer tones. 
“*T have a heart, Minerva, but it takes 
something more than a soft hand and soft 
ways to reach it. You have reached it.” 


She did not ask for time to think. She 
took time, standing there, looking down, 
then up again into her grim lover’s eyes. She 
loved physical power, he had power; cour- 
age, and he hadcourage. She loved deeds of 
valor. Chapultepee and Resaca-de-la Palma 
had left their monograms upon his scarred 
and weather- beaten face. Sheseemed to fall 
into reverie. Was she thinking of the 
home she was asked to leave, of the new 
home offered her where another might re- 
sent her coming, or was she scaling the 
hights of Chapultepec or grasping the flag 
from the hand of a fallen comrade and 
bearing it in triumph across the bloody 
field of Monterey as the man before her had 
done ? 

At last she spoke one word: 

‘* Well 2” 

And he answered: ‘‘ Have you decided ?” 

“Yes. I will marry you.” 

He put forth his hand. She took it, and 
a softer light came into his eyes, which hers 
reflected. 

‘*Minerva,” he said, ‘‘we need each 
other. I am fifty and you are twenty-seven ; 
but I come of a long-lived family and am 
younger to-day than most men of thirty- 
five. I pledge you a young man’s fidelity 
and love.” 

“T only wish I were as sure of your 
daughter’s approval,” she replied. 

‘Let us sit down and talk it over,” he 
said. Then, sitting apart, they spoke grave- 
ly of the future, of how her father and his 
daughter might feel ahout their marriage ; 
but there were no questions of expediency 
between them. They would do the best 
they could; but they would marry. 

When he was gone she went busily about 
her work; but there was the same glow of 
martial fire upon her cheeks and in her eyes 
that the song had first enkindled. 

Down from old revolutionary days, 
through the veins of her maternal ances- 
tors, had come to her the blood of heroes, 
and her love of courage and daring seemed 
only intensified by her father’s mild and 
gentle disposition. She loved her father, 
but longed to see him thrilling with the 
spirit of her mother’s clan, and especially 
since her mother’s death, eight years before, 
she chafed under the monotony of their 
tranquil home. 

There was no unkindness between the 
father and daughter ; but he knew the esti- 





mate she placed upon him and gradually 
left off many of the little caressing atten- 
tions he would have lavished on a daughter 
of gentler mold, contenting himself with 
constant, though silent kindness. 

It was singular that, living alone as they 
did, there should be so little assimilation of 
taste between them. He never read her 
histories of Ceesar’s conquests and Napole- 
on’s wars, nor she his volumes of Burns, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, and Longfellow. 

That night, while he sat reading his pa- 
per, she brought a chair, and seating her- 
self before him, said: 

‘*Father, I want to talk a little while.” 

‘* Certainly, Minerva,” he answered, look- 
ing up with pleased expectation; for her 
voice was something softer than usual, and 
it touched a heart that had often hungered 
for a tendeer love. 

‘‘Father,” she began, ‘‘I am going to 
marry.” 

His mild eyes opened wide with astonish- 
ment. 

‘* You must be joking, Minerva.” 

‘*That would be a poor joke, father.” 

‘*But I thought you had discouraged all 
the young men long ago. I didn’t know 
any one was coming to see you.” 

‘No one has until to-day,” she replied 
with Spartan truthfulness. ‘I am going to 
marry Mr. Skammon.” 

‘©A flush of unwonted indignation over 
spread his face as he said: 

‘* A year older than your father!” 

“Yes,” she retorted, with flashing eyes. 
‘* A year older than my father; butheis the 
kind of man J love!” 

He noticed the emphasis, knew that it 
drew a comparison between Mr. Skammon 
and himself; but he only said: ‘‘ Minerva, 
you are twenty-seven. It is not for me to 
say no. You must choose for yourself.” 

‘* Thave chosen!” was her reply. 

‘Then I have nothing more to say, ex- 
cept to thank you for favoring me with the 
announcement.” He said this quietly, and 
soon after left the house. 

She wished, after he was gone, that she 
could have broached the subject more 
skillfully, making him feel that she de- 
ferred to his judgment. But such was not 
in her nature. Still she consoled herself 
that he would soon forget the wound she 
had given him. 

He was yet in the prime of a vigorous 
manhood, but his quiet, studious ways, and 
gently refined face had impressed his 
neighbors so much more than his mere phys- 
ical proportions that they would scarcely 
have recognized in the muscular angry 
man who walked so rapidly through the 
woods that night, talking almost savagely to 
himself, their genial, gentle-hearted neigh- 
bor Penlow. 

‘‘Marry a man older than her father!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘‘Chosen’!” Yes, she has 
‘chosen’! and the flat announcement is al 
she thinks is necessary. Well, I will see 
about it. A pretty couple they’ll make, all 
fire and tow! A son-in-law older than I 
am!” 

Suddenly he paused and stood intently 
thinking for a time, while a faint smile 
played about his lips. ‘* Yes,” he said 
slowly: ‘I think it will work. We will 
see who comes out ahead.” 

When hereturned to the house, however, 
he seemed unusually placid, nor did he 
again refer to his daughter’s marriage that 
night. 


II. 


Mr. Skammon went home by way of the 
path that afternoon, because it was nearer. 

The decisive action had been taken and 
he was anxious to “have it out” with 
Lottie as svon as possihle, and he walked 
into the house with the announcement of 
his engagement on his lips. She was sit- 
ting by a window, sewing. . 

‘* Well, Lottie,” he began, tossing his hat 
aside, ‘‘I may as well out with it at once. 
I am going to marry Minerva Penlow.” 

‘* Father!” 

‘‘ Now let’s have no scene! Minerva’s a 
splendid woman, and as to my marrying, 
have'nt I a right to?” 

His tone and the memory of the past 
aroused her, and looking up, she said, 
softly : 

‘No one denies you the right which you 
denied me. I have kept your house and 
done your work until my day has gone by; 
but a man’s day never goes by.” 
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‘‘Come, come!” he said, more softly. ‘‘ It 
wasn’t my fault. The right man never came 
along. Now there was that chicken- 
hearted Pettibone took to his heels at the 
first fire. Why didn’t he come to the 
scratch like a man? I could have re- 
spected him then. You didn’t want to 
marry him?” 

‘‘No; I never saw any one I wanted to 
marry; for your temper kept the best young 
men away.” 

Mr. Skammon had been stroking her 
hand; but her very plain statement of facts 
fired him—anger being his refuge some- 
times when he found himself in the wrong 
—and dropping her hand, he exclaimed: 

‘And so you want me to remain single 
in this desolate old house because you 
didn’t have the grit to stand up for your 
own rights? You might have married long 
ago, and I wish you had.” And seizing his 
hat, he rushed fiercely from the house; but 
his passion was not long in cooling. The 
sore heart-wound he had given his gentle 
daughter reacted upon himself, and he be- 
gan to feel extremely mean. 

With the impulsiveness of his nature he 
hurried back to the house, and looked 
cautiously in at the door. Lottie was sit- 
ting where he had left her, with her face 
buried in her hands. Through her sobs he 
could hear her say, brokenly : 

‘‘He wishes I was married now. 
wants me out of the way.” 

Then he moved softly into the room and 
laid his hand gently on her head. ‘‘ Lot- 
tie,” he said, ‘‘I didn’t mean it. You 
know I didn’t mean it.” 

With unwonted spirit she retorted, rising 
to her feet: 

‘No, father, you didn’t mean it. That 
is, you didn’t intend to let me know you 
wished me out of the way; but your tem- 
per got the better of you and I found it 
out. I have kept your house and done my 
best; but now that you will not need me I 
can go.” 

“You can go!” he repeated. “Its a 
great privilege, then, is it, to leave your 
father’s roof ?” F 

Mr. Skammon had found another griev- 
ance, and his firm lips began to contract 
again. 

‘* You give me both the privilege and the 
invitation when you bring home a wife 
younger than I, and when you say I might 
have married and you wish I had.” 

‘* Well,” he exclaimed, ‘‘if you expect to 
manage my affairs and dictate to me, you 
can go!” 

They instinctively turned from each other, 
he sitting down to read the Libertyville 
Gazette and she going about her work with 
as great an assumption of indifference to 
his bitter words as she could command. 

But she was a novice at the game. The 
first fiash of indignation quickly passed, 
leaving only the pain. She turned to look 
at him as he sat apparently absorbed in his 
paper. 

He was no novice, and his shaft of indif- 
ference struck a very tender mark. 

Now, if Mr. Skammon had not been hold- 
ing the Libertyville Gazette upside down, 
and reading columns of advertisements, a 
species of literature he despised, the wrong 
way, he might have carried his assumption 
through. 

When Lottie noticed this, however, a 
great throb of joy quickened her heart, and 
laying her hand on his shoulder, she said: 

‘Father, you do care. Don’t you?” 

He looked up, as though making the 
greatest effort in recalling his thoughts from 
his paper. 

‘* Care for what?” he asked, innocently. 

‘For saying what you did.” 

‘*I thought we were done with that. I 
am reading now,” he answered. 

‘* Yes, with your paper upside down!” 

He held the Libertyville Gazette at arms- 
length and stared at it savagely. Then 
throwing it from him, he sprang to his feet 
and faced her: 

‘Girl, of course I care! Of course I care!” 
and before she was aware he had given 
her almost the first kiss since her child- 
hood, Libertyville never knew it; but there 
was something in the warrior’s eyes just 
then that put out all their martial fire and 
gave Lottie a deeper view into his nature 
than she had ever obtained before. 
“There,” he continued, “‘let’s not be foolish. 
Iknow my getting married would shock 
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you; but you will think better of it by and 
by.” 
i I don’t object to your marrying, father,” 

she answered. 

**T hope you will be happy.” 

Nevertheless he soon found that she was 
fully resolved on leaving home assoon as he 
should no longer need her, aad it troubled 
him greatly. 


Ill. 

The next day, as Mr. Skammon was re- 
turning from Libertyville, he met Mr. Pen- 
low iu the road. Both men were walking, 
and striding forward to his prospective 
father-in-law, the warrior began: 

‘“*Well, neighbor Penlow, Minerva has 
told you she is to marry me. Has she?” 

‘*Yes, she told me,” said Mr. Penlow, 
quietly. 

‘* Well then, itisn’t necessary for me to 
announce the fact,” said Mr. Skammon, 
with a significant emphasis on the last 
word, and then, with alook which com- 
manded a favorable answer: ‘ I suppose 
you don’t object.”’ 

‘*T seem to have very little to say about 
it,” answered Mr. Penlow. 

“That's a fact,” said Mr. Skammon. 
‘*We are both old enough to act for our- 
selves without asking permission.” 

‘*Minerva is old enough, and I should 
judge you are,” answered Mr. Penlow, with 
a curious mixture of amusement and con- 
tempt in his voice, and the two men, with 
simply a parting word, went their separate 
ways. 

‘That ends the matter,” soliloquized the 
warrior as he walked along. ‘‘If you have 
a difficulty, meet it and down it at once. 
No fooling. No parleying. But I’m glad 
it’s over. I'd rather face a battery any day. 
I expect he thinks I’m an old bear; but I 
had to go at him rough to scare him out of 
objecting to my age.” 

‘*That don’t end the matter!” mildly so- 
liloquized Mr. Penlow as he walked along. 
‘*Let me see!” and turning from the road 
he seated himself on a fallen tree, and, as 
was his wont when desirous of seeing, closed 
his eyes. He sat thus for some minutes until 
a smile stole across his refined face; a 
whimsical smile, whose source no one could 
divine; but it played not only with his lips 
but with flashes of color that came and 
went as from the varying flames of pleasure 
and resentment. 

Then he opened his eyes like one, who, 
having seen, has made up his mind, looked 
about him with a boyish admiration of the 
great trees, arose and went on his way. 

In less than a week it was known to 
every one in Libertyville and throughout the 
‘surrounding country that Mr. Skammon 
was going to marry Minerva Penlow, and 
along with the resultant gossip the word 
went around that Mr. Penlow was opposed 
to the match; that he had not been con- 
sulted, but would probably have something 
to say and do concerning the matter before 
it was over. 

He had intimated as much himself, so the 
report ran, though what Mr. Penlow would 
do, or could do, or dared do, was only a sub- 
ject for interesting conjecture. But the 
popular verdict was that Mr. Penlow could 
do nothing. 

It was Saturday, the great day for trading 
and loafing, and the little town of Liberty- 
ville was “ alive ” with country teams. 

McCardy’s grocery store was a favorite 
resort with certain country and village 
gentlemen, connoisseurs of running, jump- 
ing, and wrestling, boxing, horse-racing, 
and fighting. McCardy encouraged the 
meetings, because he loved the themes of 
conversation and because they helped him 
sell an immense amount of crackers and 
cheese, dried herrings and black tobacco. 

** So Skammon’s going to marry Minervy 
Penlow,” said one of the loungers on this 
particular Saturday afternoon. 


‘* Well,” answered another, ‘ if any wo- 
man can hold her own with him, she can. 
She’s jest as indypendent as he dare be.” 

“ Yes, but I don’t go much on two high- 
strung people marrying. If they ever get 
mad they’ll make the fire fly, I tell you/” 

‘There I disagree,” said a somber-faced 
young man, who spoke with an infinite 
depth of meaning in each word. ‘ I dis- 
agree. These fiery people are, gen’elly 
speakin’, mild enough when they find their 
matches. It’s the soft things they like to 
hit; something that won’t strike back.” 





‘* Oh, well, that depends,” said another, 
‘‘ They say Penlow’s goin’ to break up the 
match.” 

‘* Break it up, indeed!” laughed another. 
‘* Tf he tries it Skammon’ll break every bone 
in his body.” 

‘‘Now there I disagree again,” said the 
somber-faced young man. ‘‘Penlow’s got 
lots of muscle, if he is quiet. These quiet 
men are the kind to go slow with, I tell you. 
They’redeep, I’m a quiet manmyself; but 
if I was in Penlow’s place, Skammon would 
find out whether I had anything to say 
about my daughter’s eternal welfare or net, 
I tell you. I ain’t never had no rows, and I 
ain’t never had no fights—not here in Liberty- 
ville, no how; but if Skammon ever runs 
across my path he’ll find I ain’t afraid of 
him, nor no other man!” 

‘*Ts that so?” came a voice from behind. 

The somber-faced young man glanced 
nervously around, dodged, and, with one 
frog-like bound started across the counter ; 
but a hand grasped his shoulder and dashed 
him back into the chair as, though he had 
been a doll. 

‘*Sit still!” growled Mr. Skammon. ‘‘I 
never punish puppies. Perhaps you would 
do as well to mind your own business after 
this. You and everybody else,” he added, 
looking contemptuously around on the 
amazed group. ‘‘McCardy I want some 
powder and lead.” 

Mr. McCardy hurriedly supplied his wants, 
and he left the store. 

It was five minutes before a word was 
spoken. The somber-faced young man had 
been ordered to sit still, and he obeyed the 
injunction to the letter. Then some one 
gave a sheepish laugh. 

‘‘These ‘quiet men’ are the boys, I tell 
you!” drawled one of the loungers in a low, 
jeering voice. ‘‘ We're all quiet! We're 
all boys!” said another. ‘‘ We're aful 
quiet!” and the speaker ‘‘ducked” his 
head in imitation of the movement of the 
somber-faced young man when Mr. Skam- 
mer actually ran across his path. 

Then the somber-faced young man arose, 
stole softly from the room, went to his 
lodging-house, packed his poor old oil-cloth 
satchel with crumpled brown paper to make 
it appear respectably plump, and in the 
darkness of the following night passed, like 
a discouraged dream, from the familiar 
scenes of Libertyville forever. 

After that peop‘e talked none the less, 
though more cautiously. Every phase of 
the case was thoroughly canvassed. The 
fact that one quiet man had shown what he 
would do when Mr. Skammon actually ran 
across his path went against Mr. Penlow 
somewhat in public estimation. Yet there 
was enough human nature in Libertyville 
to arouse the hope that Mr. Penlow would, 
after all, surprise the community and Mr. 
Skammon with a display of courage. 

Nevertheless the four principal actors 
went their ways with little outward change, 

Mr. Penlow managed to be away from 
home when Mr. Skammon came; but be- 
yond this he exhibited no sign of disapprov- 
al. Minerva even fancied that he grew more 
cheerful as the days went by. ‘‘ And does 
Lottie still intend leaving home?” she asked 
her grim lover, one day. ‘I think she 
does,” said Mr. Skammon. ‘I had no idea 
she had so much spirit. I don’t know what 
to do about it, for she won't talk on the 
subject, She seems perfectly friendly toward 
you, and is apparently happy; but I know 
she intends to go.” ‘And what are you 
going to do about it, Mr. Skammon? If she 
leaves home on my account, she must be 
provided for.” ‘‘ Minerva,” he said slowly, 
‘*yvou are the kind of woman forme. We 
will take good care of Lottie.” She gave 
him her hand, her dark eyes shining, saying 
earnestly: ‘‘ And you are the kind of man 
fur me.” 


IV. 

At last the day for the wedding arrived. 
The ceremony was to be performed in the 
only church in Libertyville, Almost the 
entire population of the county was pres- 
ent. Every seat was full; the aisles were 
full. Tall men stood looking in at the win- 
dows. All had come with one accord to 
see Skammon marry ‘“ Nervey” Penlow. 
Dissimilar as the faces of the audience were 
they all betrayed the same thoughts: Dx- 
pectancy of something unusual at a wed- 
ding, and doubt as to the general results. 

But there was a look of disappointment 








on/many faces when, just before the ap- 
pointed hour, Mr. Penlow walked quietly 
up the aisie and took a seat toward the 
front of the church. 1t was evident that he 
of the pleasant face and gentle spirit would 
do nothing. Such was the general verdict; 
for his dress showed unusual care and his 
expression was one of peaceful happiness. 
In afew minutes, when silent expectancy 
had again settled upon the faces of the 
audience, the sound of wheels was heard 
without, and soon Mr. Skammon was 
walking proudly up the aisle, his Spartan 
bride beside him, and his daughter modestly 
following. 

For n and ceremony, except the simplest, 
and even that impromptu, were almost 
unknown in Libertyville. There was no wed- 
ding march, no choir, not even an usher. 
The bridal pair simply stood before the 
altar, while Lottie took a seat behind them, 
and the minister, a tall, broad-shouldered 
angular man, whose face told no tales, 
stepped forward, and in a voice of sup- 
pressed thunder, began; ‘‘My friends we 
are met together to-day to peform the 
pleasing ceremony of uniting two hearts 
and lives in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
Let us ask the divine blessing upon 
them.” A short exhortation followed, the 
theme of which was mutual forbearance, 
and it struck the citizens of Libertyville as 
extremely appropriate; but as one of 
them expressed it afterward: ‘‘Seein’as it 
was Skammon he was a hintin’ at, it was 
purty resky, I tell you!” 


‘‘Brethren,” said the minister solemnly, 
‘‘if there is any one present who knows aught 
why this man and women should not be 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony, let 
him speak now, or forever after hold his 
peace.” The general head of the audience 
turned toward Mr. Penlow,and even the keen 
eyes of Mr. Skammon seemed to flash one 
swift glance at his prospective father-in- 
law; but that gentleman spoke no word of 
disapproval, and an expression of disap- 
pointment again settled upon the expectant 
faces of the audience. The usual questions 
were asked and the responses given in 
clear, resolute tones. ‘‘ Then,” said the min, 
ister solemnly, ‘‘I pronounce you husband 
and wife. What God hath joined let no 
man putasunder. Please be seated.” Then 
Mr. Penlow arose and walked quietly to the 
married pair, all eyes following him as 
though turned by levers of light attached to 
his face. Would he greet Mr, Skammon 
or kill him? The minister stood still, as if in 
doubt as to what he should do. But Mr. 
Penlow seemed not at all in doubt. “God 
bless you, my child!” he said, grasping his 
daughter’s hand warmly, and, extending 
his hand to Mr. Skammon, “God bless you, 
my son!” My son! It was too much and 
a sudden gust of laughter swept through 
the house, 

‘I greet and bless you thus publicly,” 
said Mr. Penlow, lifting his eyes to the 
audience, ‘‘ because there have been some 
foolish rumors to the effect that I was op- 
posed to this marriage. Perhaps there was 
some foundation for the report. Because I 
was not consulted I may have said I would 
make myself even with you. I did say so, 
and I have not forgotten my pledge. I give 
you my blessing; but I will also have my 
revenge.” 

Evidently Mr. Penlow had gone mad. 
Blessing and revenge in the same breath! 
Mr. Skammon frowned, Minerva looked 
questioningly, and Lottie seemed fright- 
ened, 

But, with a smile upon his face, Mr. Pen- 
low turned, and offering his arm to Lottie, 
led her to the altar, 

“Brethren,” said the minister, “I am 
about to unite this man and woman in the 
holy bonds of matrimony.” Then such 4 
murmur of astonishment ran through the 
house he was compelled to wait for quiet, 
while the warrior and his Spartan bride sat 
as if paralyzed by the announcement. ‘ If 
there is any one present,” repeated the 
minister, ‘‘ who knows aught why this cer- 
emony should not be performed, let him 
speak now, or forever after hold his peace.’ 

‘I forbid the banns!” exclaimed Mr. 
Skammon, springing to his feet, his eyes 
flashing and his muscles swelling for action. 

«On what grounds?” asked the minister 
with owlish solemnity. 

“Tam that young woman's father and 
my consent has never been asked.” 
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“T believe, Mr. Skammon,” said Mr. 
Penlow, with just the slightest twinkle in 
his gentle blue eyes, ‘‘ this lady and I are 
both of age, and, to quote your own words, 
do not need to ask any one’s consent.” 

** Sir!” shouted the warrior, fiercely, ‘I 
will have” — 

‘*Mr. Skammon,” said a firm, low voice, 
as a hand was laid upon his arm, and turn- 
ing he met his bride’s unfaltering black 


‘eyes: ‘* What was right for us is right for 


them.” Hemet her gaze for an instant, 
while the great company of upturned faces 
looked on in breathless silence. Here was 
the steel from which he might strike abund- 
ant fire if he wished; but somehow he did 
not wish. 

“T withdraw my objection,” he said, 
with manly directness. ‘‘Go on with the 
ceremony.” When the minister had pro- 
nounced the twain one, the warrior stepped 
forward, and giving his hand to Mr. Pen- 
low, while a curious ripple of humor was 
in his voice, said, ‘‘God bless you, my son.” 

Back by the door stood Libertyville’s 
oddity, hooked-nosed and lank, cavernous 
eyed and porcupine-haired, whose very 
seriousness was resistless drollery, and just 
as Mr. Skammon was saying ‘‘my daugh- 
ter” that individual, the 
oddity, was heard to drawl: ‘‘She’s yer 
mother-in-law, naow.” 


preposterous 


Who could describe the scene that fol- 
lowed? The look of consternation on the 
warrior’s face when informed that his own 
daughter was his mother-in-law? The burst 
of laughter from the motley assembly, the 
bowing of heads and contracting of brows 
in the effort to unravel the tangle of re- 
lationship? The minister never felt certain 
whether he had dismissed the congregation 
or not, and no one could tell him. He had 
an indistinct recollection of joining in the 
hearty and rather hilarious congratulations 
showered upon the newly married pairs, of 
seeing them leave the church, and of pass- 
ing from the church himself through a 
chevaux-de-frise of index fingers poised 
argumentatively on thumbs, while a hum 
of calculation was ringing in his ears: 

** Penlow’s Skammon’s father-in-law, and 
of course Penlow’s wife is Skammon’s 
mother-in-law, so that—” 

‘No, hold on; I—” 

‘*Hold on yourself. [ say Skammon’s 
daughter is his own mother-in-law, because 
she’s his father-in-law’s wife; but—” 

‘How is that? Oh! now I have it. The 
two men are each other's fathers-in-law and 
sons-in-law and their own daughter's fath- 
ers-in-law and sons-in-law and step-fathers 
and—” 

** No they ain’t!” 

«They are! And I ain’t sure but they 
are their brothers-in-law, too.” 

“The two girls,” another was saying, 
‘‘are each other's daughters-in-law and 
mothers-in-law, and step-mothers and 
my goodness! They are their own father’s 
step-mothers, too.” 

“They are no such thing. Ttell you if 
Skammon’s daughter marries her son-in- 
law’s father-in-law, her husband's son-in- 
law must be her brother-in-law; and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Oh! certainly,” laughed another. “ If 
the sun is thirteen hundred times bigger’n the 
moon, how long will it take a boy to climb 
the Libertyville liberty pole when oats are 
seventeen cents a bushel?” 

**You think you’re smart!” was the re- 


tort. ‘‘Any one can get up a fool riddle 
that hasn’t sense enough to see through an 
easy one. All I said was that if Skammon’s 
daughter-in-law’s son-in-law’s mother-in. 
law—” 

But just then the oddity, whose prepos- 
terous speech had first sprung this ridicu- 
lous riddle upon the people, was heard to 
drawl: 

**That’s nothing. A man’s mother-in- 
law’s father is his grandfather by marriage. 
Ain’t he? Well, naow, Skammon’s his own 
mother-in-law’s father, so he’s his own 
grandfather; and goodness knows if he 
ain’t his own grandson, too.” 

‘*My dear,” said the minister's wife to 
her husband, as they walked home together ; 
** What relation are they, any how?” 

‘*Indeed I don’t know,” he replied, with 
a puzzled and amused expression. ‘ All I 
know is they are well married.” 

“e dear, do you boast?” 

Oy Well mated, I mean. Let eagles mate 
with eagles and doves with doves. Skam- 
mon has a wife who will worship his cour- 
age and compel his respect. 

[happen to know that Penlow would 
have proposed to Lottie long ago, but for- 
bore on Minerva’s account.” 








**T never saw a finer harmony of tastes 
and tempers in my life. Don’t doubt, my 
dear, that we have made four people very 
happy to-day. I know them well, and hap- 
pen to know that their hearts have long been 
yrompting their lips to speak; but their 
lips were afraid. It was a very singular 
wedding; but it has been a good day’s 
work,” 

And the minister was right. Mr. Penlow 
had some one now to help him enjoy the 
quiet life he loved so well, to read to him 
the gentle poets of his choice, to return his 
own constant and tender affection. And 
Mr. Skammon, though still delighting in 
heroic themes, having found a woman with 
temper and will equal to his own, surprised 
his neighbors by the uniformity of his 
good nature, at home at least, and showed 
by the changed expression of his grim face 
that his ‘* desolate old house” was desolate 
no longer. 

But since Libertyville could never fully 
satisfy itself as to the actual relationships 
growing out of the double marriage, it is 
but just to that very respectable village 
to say that other factors came to com- 
plicate the equation, Time is said to make 
all thingseven; but inthis case it seemed to 
make all things odd, for When Mr. Penlow, 
smiling and happy, drove with his wife and 
son, young Skammon Penlow, to visit his 
grandson, young Penlow Skammon, and 
was told by his father-in-law, or, in other 
words, his son-in-law, that his grandson, 
that is, his brother-in-law, was well, he sat 
dowp and gave way to laughter that is re- 
echoed in Libertyville to this day. 

OMAHA, NEB. 
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JACK 0’ LANTERN. 
BY LIZZIE BURT. 


A PUMPKIN it sat ‘neath a pumpkin leaf 

And sighed to itself: *‘I shall die of grief. 

I long to arise to the higher sphere 

For which I am destined, as ’twill appear 
Some day, I trust.” 


‘Ah, pumpkin, my dear! what is this I hear ? 
I think your philosophy’s out of gear 
To long for a time for the which you’re not 
Prepared. Wait a while in this homely spot ; 
Don’t mind the dust,” 


“But gather the light from the Summer skies 
And watch for the sun till with golden dyes 
He stains your green coat to a brighter hue 
And under the stars you can drink the dew.” 

Thus sang a bird ; 


And then in the light of the glad June morn 
She flew to her mate o’er the fielda of corn. 
The pumpkin considered her kind and nice, 
And took her remarkably wise advice ; 

But hardly knew 


While watching the glories of sky and earth 
How he was increasing in weight and worth 
Till reapers with sickles had cut the corn, 
When pumpkin was ruthlessly dragged and 
torn 
Irom where he grew, 


And thrown in a cart with a motley crowd 
And jostled with pumpkins both meck and 
proud ; 
Then tossed in a corner beside a fence, 
To wait in an agony of suspense 
Grim Fate’s decree. 


And some of his fellows were slain and fed 
To cattle. Our pumpkin he quaked with 
dread. 
It chanced that two urchins, about their play, 
Did find him reclining there one fine day. 
Said one: “ D’ye see 


“That pumpkin? Oh, ain’t he a beauty? My! 
We'll make Jack O’Lantern of him, and I 
Will hang him a top of a tree and tell 
The folks; an’ they'll think that the comet's 
fell 
And lit, you know.” 


They hollowed the pumpkin, and on the skin 
They carved a face with a horrid grin ; 
Inside they then lighted a “tallow dip” ; 
Then up in a tree to the very tip 

They hung him. Oh! 


"Twas true he was frightened at first ; but then 

Just think how the people admired him when 

The candle was lighted. But, after all, 

Suppose Jack O’Lantern should have a fall. 
Not one would mind! 


While thus meditating, a bird did poise 
Herself by his side. ‘Ah! you’ve found the 
joys 
Of which I did prophesy once, my friend. 
I trust your felicity 'll have no end.” 
* You're very kind, 


Dear Madam. I’ve found, as I wished,a sp*-ere ; 
Much higher—aye, «iryer—it would appear ; 
And yet—oh! and yet—I could die of grief 
I long so to sit "neath my pumpkin leaf.” 

* You're sad to-night, 


‘*My frend. Can it be that he only sings 
£0 high who is born with the gift of wings?” 
Then, thoughtfully chanting her tender lays, 
Afar through the Indian-Summer haze 
She took her flight. 
Minerra, N. ¥. 
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ORIENTAL FIREWORKS, 


BY FANNIE ROPES FEUDGE. 





On a recent ‘‘ Independence Day” I was 
present, by special invitation, at an exhibi- 
tion of fireworks. The assortment was 
varied and the specimens generally pretty ; 
quite equal, I think, to those usually seen 
in occidental lands; but they failed to im- 
press me as especially ‘‘ grand” or ‘‘ won- 
derful,” though I heard them so pro- 
nounced by many who profess to be savans 
in pyrotechnic art. Certainly our fireworks 
do not come up to the Oriental standard, 
either in variety or beauty; and this, I am 
sure, would be the verdict rendered by 
every traveler in the various countries of 
Southern Asia. 

The people of Chiaa and Siam especially 
are very fond of pyrotechny; and both these 
nations exhibit great versatility of genius in 
constructing an almost endless variety of 
fire-wheels, rockets, tokays, and other quaint 
devices for which we have no cognomen. 

I have seen what appeared a perfectly 
constructed palace of castle, with turrets, 
battlements, towers and balconies, from 
which, as well as from every window and 
doors, issued continuously, for the space of 
several minutes, a rapid succession of 
rockets and wheels; these, in turn, throw- 
ing out other pyrotechnic marvels, in the 
form of birds, fishes, serpents, ete. An- 
other ingenious specimen of this artis found 
in the launching of a small ship—not in 
water but in mid-air—and this wonderful 
craft, after throwing out from “ yards” and 
mast-heads scores of brilliantly beautiful 
rockets, above and around in every direc- 
tion, explodes with a tremendous deto- 
nation, and only a little pile of ashes remains 
to be scattered by the breeze. 

Sometimes a graceful tree of life size, but 
formed of only tissue-paper, leaves, trunk, 
and all, seems growing up out of the earth, 
its general appearance a perfect fac-simile of 
Nature’s handiwork, until each blossom 
and leaf drops on the sward below, fruits 
gieaming like balls of lurid fire, then blazes 
upward, seemingly to the very clouds, and 
in another instant goes out in utter dark- 
ness. 

Dragons, alligators, tokays, and birds of 
life size and proportions, come into view 
at points least expected and whence it is 
impossible to guess, their pedal appendages, 
tongues, heads and tails all aglow with 
phosphorescent light and their wide-open 
jaws belching forth volleys of many-colored 
flame, or whizzing upward rockets with a 
lurid glare that looks ghostly and uncanny 
amid the sensuous surroundings of the 
tropical landscape. 

One of the prettiest devices I remember 
was ‘The Lotus,” a sort of pyrotechnic 
pantomime, enacted on the occasion of 
some royal festival at the palace of the late 
king—the father of his present Majesty of 
Siam. It was, I think, the queen’s birth- 
day and the lotus being the royal flower 
of Siam, the blossoms of this lovely aquatic 
were introduced in every practicable vari- 
ety. * Rooms were arched with the natural 
flowers, the creamy, waxen blooms peeping 
out among the glossy evergreens, and in the 
massive golden vases filled with dainty buds, 
pure white, rose-colored, pale blue, and 
golden, all mingled their delicate tints and 
rare perfume; while, upon a picturesque 
little lake floated tiny gondolas shaped like 
an oblong lotus, and each freighted with 
rockets that for several minutes kept up a 
rapid bombardment of a miniature castle 
that seemed built upon the water in the 
center of the lake, but was really resting 
upon a submerged boat. Suddenly the 
fragile structure was ignited by the rockets, 
and then, almost in a twinkling, it was 
gone, nothing but a memory remaining of 
this ‘‘ thing of beauty,” which was certain- 
ly not ‘‘a joy forever.” 

Another that interested me was an arti- 
ficial lotus, made to revolve upon a tall 
pedestal in the center of the royal pavilion. 
The natural blooms of this regal plant are 
often full two feet in diameter; but these 
are mere dwarfs compared with this huge 
imitation lotus, which must have measured 
seven or eight feet across. While revolving 
rapidly on its pivot this mammoth lotus 
sent forth a series of rockets that bounded 
over and athwart each other’s orbit in the 
queerest imaginable fashion, and then 1 whole 
cluster of perhaps a dozen or more would 
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explode simultaneously. As all this was 
going on, on the outer rim of the great 
flower, two tiny (artificial) gymnasts sta- 
tioned in the center, cast fire-balls at each 
other, and sent off rockets, till suddenly, 
without note or warning, this lotus grandi- 
jlora, that had cost months of toil to scores 


of patient workers, was blown up with a . 


tremendous detonation, followed by loud 
bursts of applause from the assembled 
multitude. 

But highly as Orientals excel in the pyro- 
technic art, such diversions are indulged in 
but rarely, usually but once a year, for 
three or four consecutive days, at a time 
appointed by the reigning monarch.’ In 
Bangkok, the king goes out on the river in 
his state barge, attended by the princes of 
the blood, a great crowd of nobles, and an 
immense retinue of his officers, priests, and 
soldiers. His majesty’s barge forms the 
center of a fleet of about five hundred 
large boats, all gayly decorated with flags 
and pennons; and from the entire fleet is 
sent forth continuously a perfect bombard- 
ment of fireworks in the varied forms of 
rockets, wheels, flying-fish, alligators, and 
dragons, all sputtering and hissing across 
the water, and lighting up the whole firma- 
ment with brilliancy and beauty. 

On the second night follows the exhibi- 
tion of the nobles, usually quite as grand 
a display as that of their royal master; 
and then the festivities wind up with a 
night for the common people, in which 
every family, however poor, manages to 
take some humble part. And in this grand 
old metropolis of five hundred thousand 
inhabitants such displays are well worth 
seeing. The swelling bosom of the beautiful 
Meinam River is almost covered with boats 
for several miles above and below the city,and 
seems fairly to groan beneath the rich freight 
that floats in every varying loveliness, over 
itssmooth waters. From sunset to dawn 
are sent fiying in all directions every pos- 
sible variety of fireworks, regulated by the 
rank and wealth of the pleasure-seekers. 
The boat-crews are joyously hilarious, the 
houses on either bank of the river are bri] 
liantly illuminated, and the great city with 
its teeming thousands, seems for the time 
wholly given up to fun and frolic, quite as 
exciting as that of the Carnival at Venice or 
Rome of which the European spectator 
is strikingly reminded by these river dis- 
plays. One feature is peculiarly marked. 
In all the merriment of the living their be- 
loved dead have a place. Tiny boats, only 
a few inches long, containing tokens of love 
for the deceased, with white flag and burn- 
ing candles, are launched upon the water, 
with sails spread, and beaded toward the 
sea in the fend hope that the frail craft, 
outliving all the dangers of its lomely voy- 
age, will with its freight of loves drift safe- 
ly across the great ocean of uncertainty to 
the haven where the dead ones have found 
a haven of rest. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.| 


FAMILIAR SAYINGS WITH AUTHORS, NO. 3, 


My 10, 30, 6, 32, 15, 33 is part of a city. 
My 11, 39, 34, 26, 23 is an excursion. 

My 37, 28, 5 to make a drudge of any one, 
My 21, 13, 4, 17 is a potentate. 

My 31, 78, 16 to mind. 

My 1, 12, 40, 9is an essential to happiness. 
My 35, 18, 19, 3, 14 immature. 

My 2, 36 is an exclamation. 

My 24, 25, 38, 29 cuts down. 

My 22, 20, 27 woman’s work. 


AUTHOR OF ABOVE, 


In inquest, but not in search. 
In pastor, but not in church. 
In meter, but not in veise. 

In watcher, but not in nurse, 
In trappings, but not in dress. 
In ringlets, but not in tress, 
In justice, but not in law. 

In lintel, but notin door, 

In gosling, but not in goose. 
In lasso, but not in noose, 

In merry, but not in glad. 

In doleful, but not in sad, 


M. B. H. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
“* * * *“* * * 
*“* * * *“* * * 
2 a P.. *_* * * 
** * * ae ae ee 
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Left-hand Square: 1, line across, an ancient 
face ; 2, to send out ; 3, a metal thread ; 4, part of 
a flower. 

Right Square: 
strument; 2, a disease ; 
ceive ; 4, to look slyly. 


1, line across, a musical in- 
8, means taken to de- 
M. B. H. 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 
The circle represents one vowel. 
1. * O * O, facts given for reference. 
2. * O * O, show. 
3. * O * O, an animal. 
4. * O * O, melted matter. 
5. * O * O, a small animal. 
6. * O * O, a relative. 
7. O * O *, a man’s name. 
8. O * O *, a Hebrew month. 
9. O * O *, distant. 
10. O * O *, not open. 
11. O * O *, an exclamation, 
12. O * O *, native ofa foreign country. 


M. B. H. 
TRIPLE DIAMOND, 
* * * 
** * **™ *** 
keke RRR EK RRR EH 
** * *** x*% 
* * + 


All the signs of three letters are abbreviations, 

Left-hand diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, 
abbreviation of an academy membership; 3, an 
adhesive composition ; 4, abbreviation of a title 
which may, or may not, cause a man to be con- 
sidered a shining light ; 5, a vowel. 

Middle: 1, a consonant; 2, abbreviation of a 
secret association; 3, a piece of timber; 4, ab- 
breviation of a foreign association; 5, a conso- 
nant, ' 

Righthand: 1, aconsonant; 2, abbreviation 
v's title; 3, adwelling; 4, abbrevia- 
tion of forsign money. 

Th. whole, a pretty plaything for girls. 


of an oflic 


ARROW. 
** * * 
** * * * 
“* * * * * 


eeeKREKHEESEHK EH HE 


‘ee * * * 
* kk * * 
**s* 


The shaft is an aid in muddy walking. 

The pot: 1, of five letters, a stimulating 
mlicine ; 2, of three letters, a conjunction ; 3, 
a vowel, Across: 1, a vowel; 2, an interjection : 
3, annmber; 4, abbreviation of a man’s name; 
5, a consonant, 

Barbe, upper word across: 1, yeast; 2, an 
ancient nation; 3,a very small measure; 4 (of 
central shaft), to walk; 5, a small pipe; 6, not a 
gift; 7, a deep vessel. 

Reading from the top down: 1, a consonant ; 
2, being; 3, a twig; 4 (to the first letter of 
shaft), a planet; 5, a boy’s plaything; 6, not 
you; 7, a consonant. 

Lower rhomboid (commencing with No.7): 1 
a consonant ; 2, abbreviation of a man’s literary 
title; 3, a number; 4, a stamp; 5, a disturb- 
ance ; 6, an interjection ; 7, a consonant, 

Moruer D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2isr. 


QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC, 


I M PeriL 
CarmE LitE 
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CENTRAL-WORD PUZZL‘, 
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ANAGRAMS, 
1, Independent. 

2. Periodical. 

8. New York City. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 28ru, 


WELL-KNOWN SAYINGS. 
*¢ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 


AUTHOR, 
Lawrence Sterne (‘Sentimental Journey’). 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Old Mother Hubbard. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Naughty. 
DIAMOND. SQUARE WORD, 
U JUNE 
ONE U SBS E 8S 
UNCLE Resa PP 
ELL BS & eS 

E 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





WILLIAM J. COUGHLIN, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘Inthe Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF’ THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


cough, I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole-in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
saes.’? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


wn Sunes waent ALL fist FAILS, 5 
Best Cough Syru ‘astes good, 
Mt Use in time. / Sold by druggists. nd 


CONSUMPTION, 





NO WASTE, 


IU RK EE S NO TROUBLE, 


ALWAYS 
READY, 







Wholesome, 
Nutritious, 


The most delicious 
\n ed] jnd the maeet popu. 
: ar mayona f 
ADS, RAW WATOES. 
2 EATS is 
buen kte 





New (Metallic) Thermometer. 
Surpassing all others in accuracy 
Warranted. Easily read. Dial likes % 
clock. Variety of sizes and styles, 
Send for illustrated descriptive lists to 
The Auburndale Watch Co., 
(P. O. box 1545.) 124 Tremont St., Boston 


T. ASPINWALEL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 7 West 23d Street, New un 


. Masonic Temple), 
TILES |; 


of all descriptions tx Floors, Walls 
Hearths, Fire-places, and Decoration 
generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc.' 
Sole Agents for MIN NT ONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to aveitonsale. Ask 7 ‘or it. 


D. ee ec ee AER. op 
Bthcoe PeBlonn 
ot above lines. 


283 North | Second Bt 
; ac Kane&C0,, 1: 139 Wabash Ave. Chicago, 


7 S$. CONOVER & CO., 
Designers and Artificers of 
GRATES AND FENDERS, OPEN 
Pl pore 


IMPORTERS OF TILES. 
Tue Most Artistic Stock iv AMERICA. 
30 WEST 234 STREET. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Tirze Brass Work. 


50 UNION SQUARE, 
W. H. KIRTLAND 










AND 
CANOES 


ite. 


Send for prices, etc., on any 











New Yor«. 


HADFIELD & BIDWELL, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


ALL-COLORED STANDARD 
FIREWORKS. 


Middletown, Conn. ad 38 Park Place, N. Y. 


ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Lawn, Beach, or Political Dis- 
plays, comprising the most 
beautiful effects of the Pyro- 
technic Art, packed in 
neat wooden cases 
from #2 to $200. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 


Prof. Hadfield, with twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience, claims to be unexcelled as a Pyrotechnical 
artist and the originator of All-Colored goods. 
Hadfield’s Fireworks have stood the test of 
over 30 years, and are therefore Slandard Goods, 

Exhibitions furnished at short notice, from 
#100 to #5,000, comprising many new and 
artistic designs and novel and startling effects, 





Prices and Quantity Furnished on application, 


Flags, Lanterns, and all kinds of goods for 


decorations sent or put up to order, 


LOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, om ¥. 


“This lurge and popular May Ist last 
wer one quagement. obs xR oe ve 
anges mprovements—redecorating, paint 
and refurnishing whole house. - 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 

‘ PROPRIETORS. bd 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS HOTEL, 


COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT, 
Greenbrier Co., W. Va., 


Opens June 15th, The Pai celebrated resort . the 
South. Climate cool and delightful; waters wonderful 
in their therapeutic effects, Terms: $3. 2 per. day, eat 


r week, and irenlars, 
tonic advant: he White” and =? Wee nota, 


Old Point Com Ort, Va., furnished on applizecion to 
a. PHOEBUS, Leecee. 


~ HOTEL BRISTOL, — 


5TH AV., CORNER OF 42D 8T, NEW YORK. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


located on the crest of Murray Hill, near the New 
York Central and ein River Railroad Station, All 
rooms en suite, most of them haying a e cover @x- 
posure. Address MON 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotei, 
without change. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, etc, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors, 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 

Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Com, 








The me oe of this beautiful and att LACE 
is one of the most popular and fascinating oconpations 
for LADIES. TH ARBOUR BROTHERS CO. are 
the only manufacturer rs of FLAX THREADS specially 
adapted for this wor 

For Sale by the rtp Wholesale and Retail Fancy 
and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the United States 
Instruction Book, with Illustrations, by mail 26 cents, 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Ste, San Frauctsco, 



















culars free, 
Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 centa, 


NEW LOCATION ° 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


26 West 20d St.. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Bt, N. ¥. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


set STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
SUMMER HOME it is unsu 


society. t is beautifully Toone with ay ha 
neat ie wena SRaeL, noth aka 


all the year and largely patronized 


ADELPHI 
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r cuests. Central 
United Ted. See en and tment ogi Union ton, Hota. Pirat-clane 


i ari ite 
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5 hmne 
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ovember WM. MH. McCAFFREY, Proprietor. 








fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 23d. 
ss CL HENRY CLAIR, Lesscoo, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


a eae 


TRAVEL. — 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 
0., B. & Q. BR,, 


THE ONLY THROUGH LINE FROM 


Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, 


by way of Pacific a Omaha, or Kansas City, or St, 
Joseph and Atchiso 


TO DENVER DISTRICT, 


makes direct connection in Union Depots at above 
named points with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO 


and all pointsin the Southwest and Far West. Itis 
the grea arouse car line of America, and universally 
admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped RR. in the World. 


Tickets via this old popular route for sale at all 
coupon c oRetc otices in the United States and Can: 
ae Vice-Pres, and Gen'l. Man., Chicago, Ill. 





PRCRVAL, TOWEL '».Gen'l, Pass'r. Agt. 
J,Q x. 2, AN, Genera! rm Agent, ‘at Broadway, 
ork, and 206 Washington Stree 1, Boston, 


“STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGO DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND UO TONDOND Dey, 


New Lizdp bait steamers ay son excellent ae 
modations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin on y 


to $76, itate-room 
excursions, $110 to $130. Second Cabin (amidships), 
everything furni » Excursions, $7 
No live stock al en 
and favorable terms to parties travelin: . Send 


for pamphlet of information, with cabin plans, ete, 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York. 
Parcels, Packages, t, and Valuables f 


. F lorwarded 
to all parts of of Europe, at low rates, by BaALDwux’s Ev 
ROPEAN FE 


Grube aes 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A WALK AMONG | iG SHRUBS OF JUNE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








Some of the finer May shrubs run over into 
midsummer, waiting on the rceses,. Among 
these are notably the lilacs and magnolias, The 
Magnolia tripetala does not open until June, and 
the Glauca holds over. So also does the charm- 
ing Exochorda. Graceful and every way ex- 
quisite, the berberry now greets us with racemes 
of chaste flowers which we remember will be fol- 
lowed by equally fine berries, rendering this one 
of the very best of our shrubs, It is common 
but none the less elegant. It is hard to deter- 
mine which is the best form for the berberry. 
As a small tree, trained to one erect stem, it 
droops over in a very attractive way, showing its 
fruit to the best effect; but it is also very fine 
grown to a dozen compact shoots, It takes to 
any strong soil and is thoroughly hardy. In 
sheltered nooks its berries are bright all Winter. 

The round-leaved dogwood should have far 
more notice than it does. Its form is unique, 
rising story above story, or terrace above terrace 
of flat branches, very shapely and in early June 
a mass of flowers. This dogwood likes shaded 
spots, or at least does better to have its roots in 
shade and in dark rich soil, It will not thrive on 
hard, dry knolls, but will prosper in a hedge-row 
or aswale, It is a native shrub and in its best 
condition rises to twenty feet. 

The Deutzias are-all June flowering. 
is incomparably the finest low growing. It be- 
comes a solid mass of delicate, white blossoms 
early in the month, or can be forced for Winter 
bloom, Scubra is larger and coarser, but very 
noble every way. Crenata isa double of great 
excellence, This and Scabra sometimes kill back 
far North as Central New York, but can be 
easily preserved with straw, The variegated 
deutzia is of moderate merit. 

The Euonymus hus a lovely little chocolate 
flower, quite inconspicuous, but very profuse. It 
is something like that of the Kentucky coffee 
tree, only that the latter is most deliciously spicy. 

The thorns, Cratwgus, are superb; and it is 
hard to make a choice among them, The com- 
mon hawthorn, single and double, is a mass of 
bloom; a pyramid of snow twenty feet high in 
midsummer. The double scarlet is certainly not 
less charming ; and the same must be allowed of 
the Douglass and the Rubra, For a small lawn 
tree be sure to plant two or three thorns, and let 
them bud out from the ground. 

The Weigelas have proved grand acquisitions, 
every one of them, They have profusion in 
bloom and shapeliness, are hardy and remain 
long in bloom, The variegated-leaved variety is 
as good w variegated shrub as exists, It is of 
dwarf growth and has a blossom of some merit, 
Rosea is best known and is the best for general 
planting. Desboinii is richer in color, and 
Amabilis is softer and more delicate. Steiznerii 
I have not grown ; but it is said to be a noble 
plant of very rich, dark bloom, 

I count as one of the finest, if not really the 
best of all pure shrubs the Clematis erecta, This 
in our climate dies down, but sends up annually 
superb clusters of most delicate and fragrant 
flowers. It rises to about three fect and needs 
support; for it is near relative of the climbing 
clematis of our arbors, 

Next to this the Delphiniums, which are also of 
annual growth, are most admirable, Grow them 
as regular shrubs in the lawn, and they will 
captivate the eye with the richest hues of blue. 
Of the finer sorts are Formosum, Bicolor, 
Louis Agassiz, and Pyramidalis, Some of the 
smaller growing sorts are only fit to be plants in 
beds of perennials, 

Whoever fails to appreciate the purity and 
delicacy of the White Fringe is no lover of Nature. 
It isa small tree in form, suckering but little, 
and not easy to propagate, It hangs full of long 
fringe-like bunches of very clean white flowers 
laciniated more finely than any other flowers 

The Snowball ( Viburnum Opulus) is one of the 
shrubs that can never be less admired than it 
was by our forefathers. It has been long a 
very common dooryard ornament. It needs the 
full sun and rich soil to prevent the balls of 
flowers from becoming a mass of aphis. The 
Japan Snowball is in some respects even supe- 
rior to the old varietics. Its foliage is richer and 
cleaner. 

The Herbaceous Peonies belong mostly to 
this month and extendinto July. The number 
of these that deserve planting is not less than 
twenty. Among the best are Humeri, President 
Wilder, Whittleyi, Festiva, Charles Verdier, 
Globosa, Grandiflora, Baron Rothschild, But 
the choice is hard to make dmong so many fine 
‘ones, 

A large number of Spireas also open in this 
month, notably Crenata or Hawthorn-leaved ; 
‘Callosa which has very bright flowers in flat 
panicles; Germander-leaved, which is a profuse 
flowering variety of some beauty; Golden and 
Laurifolia, four of the finest. 


Gracilis 





The Syringas, if named last, do not deserve the 
last place in planting. The old Coronarius is one 
of the best. The double is not very desirable ; 
but Grandiflorus is worthy its name. It is in- 
clined to run up to tall stems, quite naked be- 
low, so that occasionally it must be cut back, The 
Golden-leaved is a good shrub that holds its 
color well, The perfume of the Syringa is power- 
ful and to most very delightful. 

Rhododendrons are in their glory in June. 
They are easily raised, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral impression to the contrary. Give them a 
thoroughly drained soil, with some shelter, and 
if convenient a degree of shade. A northern 
exposure is decidedly best, and when but one or 
two are planted select the northeast angle of the 
house, or under the northern lee of a hedge. 
They are more sure to preserve blossom buds if 
protected in Winter with branches of evergreens 
or leaves piled on and retained with a few brush. 

Quite a number of our finest shrubs are in 
the border land of small trees, but are for plant- 
ing essentially shrubs, Among others, the 
Cornus Florida, which rarely exceeds fifteen 
feet in hight and is one of the most ornamental 
of all objects, This should be classed, like the 
Judas tree, with May shrubs running over into 
June. We have also the willows, whose beauty 
is not in the catkins which belong to May, but 
the pendulous and glossy foliage of June. 
Among these the Rosemary is one of the finest, 
and the Kilmarnock Weeping indispensable. 

The rose-flowered Acacia is a small and hand- 
some tree shrub, never attaining anything of a 
tree size. The Dwarf and Weeping Mountain 
Ash are also to be placed in this list, as also the 

double and red flowering peaches, The blood 
leaved peach is a remarkable and handsome ob- 
ject well worthy of a place on a lawn. The 
Thorns, already named, are also capable of rank- 
ing as small trees. The double-flowering Cherry 
is especially lovely at the beginning of this 
month, as also the Weeping Cherry. 

There are several shrubs of the Evergreen sort 
that are indispensable on the lawn of any size. 
Of these, some of the finest are Savin, which in 
favorable soil will cover several square yards 
and is admirable in outline, although stiff in 
growth; Creeping Hemlock, which likes low, 
boggy soil, partly shaded, but will grow almost 
anywhere; Golden Yew, a charming object; the 
Retinosporas; Swedish Juniper, as well as 
Mahonia, noted among May shrubs. Many 
shrubs do better in groups. Others should stand 
out alone. Of the latter are the common lilacs, 
Syringas and Viburnum. Of the former are the 
Persian Lilacs and Japan Quince, A Thorn 
gets no glory unless it has enough elbow room. 
Peonies had better be grown in large, roomy 
beds ; so Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

Many gardeners overtrim their shrubs. To a 
cultivated eye formality is never so distasteful 
as among shrubbery and evergreens. A few of 
the shrubs, such as Euonymus, Berberry, and 
some of the lilacs, do well trained as small trees ; 
but, as a rule, shrubs should have considerable 
freedom of outline. When grown harsh and old, 
cut them well down to the ground and let them 
grow new wood entirely. In grouping it is de- 
sirable to plant erect growing shrubs, like erect 
arbor vite, in the midst of spreading varieties. 

Taking it all in all nothing gives more satisfac- 
tion than a good variety of shrubs. They come 
early into beauty; they are easily managed; 
most of them easily multiplied by suckers or 
layers, and combine every shade of color with 
every delicate and rich perfume. June would, 
with all its flush of fresh life, not be June without 
ite Lilacs, Syringas, and Roses. 

A walk among the June shrubs is, of course, 
supplemented by a walk among the roses,. I be- 
gan to note a list of the most desirable for a 
small planting; but the task is every year more 
difficult. Even the old standard pots of ten 
years ago are being displaced. The probability is 
that among the hybrid teas we shall finally find the 
roses best fitted for our gardens. La France will not 
be displaced, while Michel Saunders, Duke of Con- 
naught, Mary Fitzwilliam, Viscountess Falmouth, 
Duchess of Westminster, Duchess of Connaught, 
and adozen more, are equal to the best of the 
hardy perpetuals, so far as substance, color, and 
hardiness are concerned, while they are as high- 
ly perfumed as the best teas. No words can tell 
the value of this new acquisition. But among 
the hardy perpetuals there are many that can 
never be spared, Certainly those who have 
grown roses to love them will not easily give 
up such as Alfred Colomb, Cardinal Patrizzi, 
Captain Christy, Jules Margottin, Countess of 
Oxford, Edmund Wood, Paul Neron, General Jac- 
queminot, John Hopper, Marie Baumann, Mau- 
rice Bernardin, Rev. J. B. Camm, Star of Wal- 
tham, and at least twenty-five more, So among 
the Teas and Chinas we shall not easily say good- 
bye to Hermosa, Malmaison, Regulus, Gloire de 
Dijon, Arsh-Duke Charles, Bouque, etc., etc. The 
more one names his pets in either of these classes 
the more he desires to name. No rose exists 
as yetto surpass Marechal Niel. A few of the 
Hybrid teas may prove to lack hardiness; but 
the tendency of the ¢lass is decidedly in the way 
of endurance of sevete cold, The general rule for 
success with roses is to feed, feed, feed. Give 
them an abundance of well-rotted manure in 
deep, strong soil. Cut back thoroughly in Spring. 





Hardy and half-hardy roses may profitably be 
hilled up in the Fall, and if convenient place 
two large sods on edge, one on each side, and 
press them together against each rose, grass side 
in. 

For those who cannot grow but one rose and 
who wish for a profuse bloomer and a really 
good rose probably Hermosa is the best to select. 
It is always in bloom, is always a good grower in 
any soil, and is equally good for pot culture. 
La France is another rose for the people, always 
in bud and bloom. Both arg very hardy, al- 
though Hermosa may kill back’fi Winter. It will 
speedily come up and send up shoot after shoot 
fullof buds. Louis Philippe is another excellent 
variety for the room or for bedding. 


CLINTON, id Y. 
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SQUASH-VINE  BORERS. 


To Tue Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


I observed in your paper of June 7th, page 
30th, an article on ‘‘The Squash-vine Borer.” 
Possibly Ican suggest a remedy. A few years 
ago I lost my squash vines in the way described 
in that article. After the vines hdd grown to be 
about two feet long they began to wilt and die, 
I pulled some of them up, and found several 
borers in each root, their heads buried deep in 
its substance, The next Spring I began early to 
make inquiries what to do to prevent this, I 
found out, and have practiced every year since, 
this remedy: Dissolve saltpetre in water; an 
ounce of saltpetre to a gallon of water. Pour 
this freely on the young plants as soon as they 
come out of the ground, till the earth is thor- 
oughly wet. In four or five days repeat this 
operation, At the same distance of time repeat 
this again. Probably about three times will be 
enough. Ido not wait for the squash-vines tu 
wilt or show any signs of the presence of the 
enemy, but apply the preventive, whether needed 
ornot. It willdono harm. Since I began this 
practive I have never had any trouble. for this 
simple and effective remedy Iam indebted to 
my druggist. 8. B. Moguey. 

PIrTs¥IeLD, BERKSHIRE Co., Mass., June 22d, 1883. 
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A RECLAIMED SWAMP. 


Tue most remarkable improvement, however, 
of all (Henry W. Pickering’s farm, Woonsocket, 
R. I.) has been made upon the swamp land along 
the river bank. Here, as we previously stated, 
were twenty acres of meadow, too soft to bear a 
team, and too wet to grow any but the poorest 
kind of bog grasses. Nearly ten years ago a 
small piece was covered about six inches deep 
with clear sand from the steep banks bordering 
the swamp. A portion was thrown on directly 
with shovels or wheeled in by hand, but the larger 
part was drawn and tipped up on the ice or 
frozen ground in Winter. As the sand never 
freezes to much depth in the bank, this work 
could be carried on all through the Winter, and 
the results have been so encouraging that the 
help is now hired for the entire year, the Winter 
being devoted to sanding the meadow, while too 
many other farmers are sitting by the stove or 
discussing the unprofitableness of farming on 
poor, run-out New England soils. To-day there 
are fifteen acres already in English or upland 
grasses, and producing from two tons to three 
tons per acre annually, and within two or three 
years the entire twenty acres will doubtless be 
changed to the very best of hay-producing land. 

In some parts of the meadow, where there 
were many bushes and some quite large trees, 
these were cut level with the surface and then 
covered by the six inches of sand without any 
other preparation, thus changing a wood lot as 
well as a swamp into good mowing without the 
labor of pulling stumps. In some of the soft, 
springy places the sand kept sinking till several 
feet of itin thickness was applied. The water 
line throughout the entire meadow averages 
about fifteen inches below the serface. Sand, 
however coarse and poor, has been found far 
superior toloam for covering the meadow; for 
when the latter is applied moss and the water 
grasses soon come in and crowd out the better 
varieties, or rather the valuable grasses do not 
thrive and their places are taken by the inferior 
growths. In the Spring, after the ice melts and 
the frost is out of the ground, the heaps of sand 
are leveled and oats and grass seed sown and 
raked in by hand, about six or seven hundred 
pounds of Darling's animal fertilizer being raked 
in at the same time with the seed. At the time 
of arecent visit early in May, the oats, grass, 
and clover of this year's seeding were all up and 
growing finely. Mr. Pickering says that farm- 
ers have not learned how to appreciate sand in 
agriculture. On one acre of this meadow he cut 
hay enough in one season, in two crops, to pay 
the interest on one thousand dollars, and this 
the second year after the improvement was 
made. 

Reclaiming an acre is an easy job for a Win- 
ter, with two men and a horse and cart, with sand 
as near as he finds it. The sand so consolidates 
the surface that the hay is cut by machine and 
carted on wagons, where before no team could 
go. Not much has yet been plowed and reseed- 
ed; butitis believed that it can all be plowed 








with a horse team when such treatment becomes , 





necessary. Thus far, top dressing with manure 
and fertilizers has kept most of it in a highly 
productive condition. Mr. Pickering believes 
that this swamp land would pay for reclaiming 
as pasturing, though it is doubtless worth much 
more for mowing. In plain sight from the 
meadow, and not half a mile away, is a ridge of 
land that is deemed among the best pasturing in 
either state; but for the past few years the 
growth of feed has been entirely stopped during 
each Summer, by the excessive droughts, while 
this reclaimed meadow has produced continuous- 
ly and bountifully.—New England Farmer. 
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A PLATE OF SWEET APPLES. 


Mr. Isaac Hicks, the experienced orchardist, 
of Long Island, who in forty years has tested 
hundred of varieties of apples, says the best late- 
keeping sweet he knows of is Moore’s Sweet, of 
which Mr. Downing gives four synonyms (Sweet 
Pippin, Red Sweet Pippin, Polhemus, and Pound 
Sweet of some) and characterizes as ‘ not first- 
class” though ‘‘very productive” and ‘very 
profitable and valuable for all cooking or stock 
feeding purposes.” The fruit is medium in size, 
dark, dull red, with small light-colored dots and 
yellowish flesh. It would be interesting to know 
if Mr. Hicks has raised the Lady’s Sweet in com- 
parison. Mr. Downing rates this higher, “one 
of the finest,” and writes warmly of its “hand- 
some appearance, delightful perfume, sprightly 
flavor and the long time it remains in perfec- 
tion.” We headed up and set in cellar late last 
Falla barrel of this kind. It was not opened 
for use till April, and now, the 7th of May, a 
third of the fruit still remains, as fair, as un- 
shriveled, as free from the slightst indica- 
tion of decay as when packed six months ago. 
But the apples were very carefully chosen 
from some twenty bushels, every imperfect 
specimen rejected, and wintered in tem- 
perature not far above freezing. We observe 
that the best of the lot are those most nearly cov- 
ered with the rich red obtained by a Summer's 
full exposure on the outer branches to the direct 
rays of the sun. Concerning the origin of a 
minor name of this splendid variety (‘Roa 
Yon”) Mr. Downing made an entertaining and 
suggestive note in a recent issue of The Tribune, 
Another kind, worthy, in our estimation, to 
be mentioned in the same list is Talman’s Sweet, 
We have never seen any other apple so good for 
baking, and though not easy, in our experience, 
to get a perfect specimen, when one is found the 
flavor of the fine-grained white flesh is unequaled, 
to our taste. But Mr. Downing, while admit- 
ting its popularity and profit for orchard plant- 
ing, describes it as ‘‘ scarcely second-rate as a 
table sort.” We have repeatedly remarked the 
variations in this variety. In one orchard, of 
three trees standing near together in the same 
row, one bears specimens so much better than 
the others as to seem almost like some different, 
kind ; but all have the distinguishing marks of the 
Talman, which suggests some mysterious influ- 
ence of stock on graft, perhaps, or other agency 
equally inexplicable. Of two trees, in another 
place, one standing on a level of rather heavy 
loam yields Talman’s decidedly inferior in qual- 
ity to those of another only a few rods away, ona 
sidehill of slaty soil, and which gets rather fuller 
benefit of sun. 





2 as eae 
Destroyina Ants.—In gardens and green- 
houses, where boiling water cannot be poured on 
their haunts, may be easily effected by using 
picked bones, which will soon be covered with 


ants, which may be destroyed by hot water. Re- 
peat’ the process and the ants will soon be cleared 
out, if a number of bones are used,—Country 
Gentleman, 


- HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, — 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Dr. E. Currer, Boston, Mass., says: ‘I found 


it to realize the expectations raised, and regard 
it as & reliable article. * 
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We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man-j 
ufacturer’s order. 




















‘THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


pie CARBON METAL. dein 
more durable than ordinary Chi 


Manufactured by 


compose¢ 
ed Iron P 


taspely of Cast Steel, is much li 


qnrer, and 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. ¥. 


Branch Office: 118 Chambers Street, Nev York. 
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—A BONE BLACK— 


FERTILIZER. 
ANALYSIS: ; 


Available Phos. Acid, 8 
"\to Avail. Bono Ph. 18 


MANUFACTURED BY 


" Michigan Carbon Works, : 


DETROIT, MICH, 


HOMESTEAD 


SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


A PURE BONE BLACK 


FERTILIZER. 


GOOD FOR ALL CROPS. 


Price $40 per ton. Sample bbl. of 


200 Ibs. sent on receipt of $4, 





Pamphlet containing full information sent FREE 


on application, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


62” Good Agents wanted in Every Town. 


“DIETZ” 
No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME. 
2 Cents an Hour, 


—ro-— 
Non-Explosive! 
No Smoke! 
No Smell! 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





R. E. DIETz, 
54 & 56 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 

No, 25 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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If you are troubied 
with DANDRUFF, 
it will CURE it. 


For sale by Druggists. Price, $1.00 per Bottle. Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 


Address, THE BENTON HAIR GROWER CO., Brainard Block, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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No other preparation has achieved the success that the 


BENTON | HAIR GROWER 


Has, from the fact 
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roots, 
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” BUCKEYE " 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run 
ning Mower ever made. 
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MAST, FOOS & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
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OPIUM AND ALOPHOL.— Dr. A. M. Ma HIAS, 
formerly Ai. ysician ‘Pennsylvania Sanitarium,’ 
receives Opium Habltnes and Dipsomanjas for 
treatment at his residence, 42 Clermopt 
Brooklyn, N.Y. _ Seclusion absolute, if desired. 


OPIUME SS 38ectae 
ATHLOPHOROS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 


Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia, 


has met with unparalleled euccess wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forms of 
these diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON. 
IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, and thus far not a 
single instance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution, Every one who has used it 
has recommendedit to other sufferers, and if given a 
fair trial it will prove its own merits, 
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The following is a letter from A. H. BRUMMELL, 
Esq., Manufacturer of“ Brummell's Celebrated Cough 
Drops": 








R. N. Sean 
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Ask your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 Wall Street. N. Y. 


on receipt of price. $1 per bottle, 6 bottles for 85, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 01 
Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its présent fotm that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas “THE ANDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 
United States, on the reseipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 








THE INDEPENDENT 


4 ‘thas for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 


ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named, 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


oak taee the Engraver..... apeapsan apepepacare + 20 0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Sine, BOXEO... 5 Lovrccncgeccnodsecesgsecscrsvoeedee 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by ot H, 

Ritchie, the EMQTAVG?.........s0ccccceseecseuee 15 00 

EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 10 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON, 8:20, 16x20.. eee 
CHARLES SUMNER. Sine, 16X20.........+++000+5 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 





O80 Owes. PURG i.e cacesgsccvcesscscccnccvesctes 07% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages. .....cercegecsecrseeeececenenes 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yor 


The Judependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free).........cceessecseeees 
26 (6 mos, ) (postage free)..:...... 
13 4 Bmese, —* —s_ aecccccccceeee 
4 ad (1 month), TIT Tot 
2 a (2 weeks), © _ pesseennsianaiit 
1 Number (1 week), w  .eeegncoensneed 





One subscription two years, ......6..6scccceeeees 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 


OME TEMILANCE ... 00. ..ssecrseccceceeevereseees 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 
ONE TEMILTANCE ........6ceceeeeeere e 





One subscription three years..............sse00+ 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 


Oe CHO PRMIMANMERic no cncvcceccssocccccccccesctics 850 
One subscription four years... ..........ccssseers 8 50 
One subscription with four sEW subscribers, in 

One remittanos, ..., 6+ ++ 005+ Secccdeeyccabbascdie 16 60 
One subscription five years,.............+++ eveee BO OO 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer a month's subscription as 4 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se- 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

&@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LeTTER. Tie pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the to the'e per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 

© expiration, so that no joss of numbers mey 


E RECEIPT of the is a sufficient recei,¢ 
ne Ake FIRST AN + my mye ay Mh is or money 
remisted to to RENEW su eye 
the change in the date o of expiration on Ly Hele y' 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when a o poet stamp is received 
the ccrecelpt ¥ will be sent | mai 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.,, No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our A 4 in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883, 


Oruer first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a lst of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 Lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS- 





1. ay de a Line. 
“paymenta hae aes gr advertising mu oust be madein advaiice 
TH” INDEPENDE}T, 
261 Breadway, Now York City: 
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To preserve the 
richness of color or 
delicacy of tint of 
your summer dresses, 
make suds of hot wa- 
ter and Ivory Soap, 
allow to cool until 
lukewarm, then wash 
your dresses in the 
solution. Ordinary 
soaps contain too 
much alkali, which in 
a short time bleaches 
the color and destroys 
its beauty, Prof. Sif 
man, of Yale College, 
says,‘ The Ivory Soap 
“can not injure the 
“most delicate fabric.” 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
. 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR 


Fourth of July. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 


We manufacture the best Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price«Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNGXCELLED FIREWORKS C0, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


WALL PAPER. 


DECORATE 


AND 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 
QUAINT, 
and 
CURIOUS 
PAPERS, 
BY 
IMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS, 


¢?™ Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H,. BARTHOLOMAE & CoO., 
124 and 126 Ww est 33d Mt. (near Broadway), N. Ye 
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UFACTURERS OF FINES 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


{July 5, 1883. 























a Instrument, 


Ye, ~ NOTES (SIX 
M contained in 


anys “eg "ument) is 
inequa Wry ability, 
power, & s of 
tone. 

Larger sizes,"» % use, 
Lodge, and Chapel #ntain 
32 notes. 





TREAT THE MAN MACHIND GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhaa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Co., Ithaca, N, Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 





SUMMER CLOTHING. | 


Full Lines. 


All Varieties. 
Low Prices. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO.,, 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mars, 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses , 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago 
MANUFACTURERS ov 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, ron Curbs, Yard 
eerents, Street Washers, 
etc 
WorRKS FOUNDED IN 1882, 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
7; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition, 1876. 


TANITE! es 


EELS ant epueuarbure _ 














CRINDING MACHINES | Monroe Co. Fa 


The New England Laboratory 
FIREWORKS 


ARE THE STANDARD. 
OUR BOX COLLECTIONS 
for picchard Exhibition 
are sit 


Displays 


‘erentl ea reerice and include meny 
K NOVELTIES, at prices within the 
limits y or viz: Collection No. 1, 50 cents; No. 2 


TO ANY Plier OF Te 
‘ ueALp Mountains), 


vie Nowa fhe’ Raul 


a tty py rs lected and purchased preyious June 
26th; after which and otherwise any of the collections 
BC mt ©, O.D., freight paid by purchaser. 

These coliections are original, comprehensive, and 
attractive, are all safely boxed, ‘and in them the pur- 
chaser obtains the best Fireworks made for private 
use at about one-half of retail prices, with ful direc. 
tions for firing. 

Send for descriptive list, 
AND ORDER EARLY TO SAVE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


We offer, also, a full line of all other FOURTH OF 
JULY GOODS, in Flags, Lanterns, Balloons, Masks, 
Pa “+4 Caps, # Pistols, Fire Crackers, Torpe: pomoes, ete. 

Price-List and Catalogue for 148% is now 
ready and will be mailed free to all applicants. 


MASTEN & WELLS, Manufacturers, 


Salesroom, No. 18 Hawley St., Boston, Muss. 


PUBLIC DISPLAYS BY SPECIAL CONTRACT. 


THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use by doc 
tors, lawyers, ministers, eaters. 
merc e ete. Send 3-ce 
stam oer elegantly illustrated we 


y TR it POPE M'F'G CO., 
597 Washington 8t.. St., Boston, Mase, 


VALUE Kt. 


COUNTRY (east 

RESS CHARGES 
¥ 

Mi wrices above) in col- 








BOOTH «& H wie, 


QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, 


Factories; Waterbury, C ho” 











Tue inpersuserre” = 21 “xxv 23 Rose Stueer. 


‘daLNALVd 
cc SSINVAVE,, 


is Federal, Street, Boston, Mags. 


ETC, 








Ne, 1 Suit 
s aos 
5 Terry, $62 
Plush, & 
: s. C. 
s SMALL 
§ & CO. 
s Boston, 
= _ Mass. 


FON pap wut, §, ARMY. 
SU MPENNORY BAND BANDAGE. 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Su t, Retief, Comfort. 
“r/@C UTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE.” 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
The individual wearing it will not be conscious of 
its presence. 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Otgouler Mailed 


Free. Sold by Dr ists. Sent by mail safely. 
8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, Sara’ 8 prings, N.Y. 








COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 
kers. Strong, durable, and comfortable. No 

hght, trashy law but good, bogest home-comforts. 
Special discoun to cle Send stamp for cata- 
logue oF. A. SING ati, Mottville, Onondaga 


DR. ‘SWETT’S ROOT BEER 


Has been inpitas od, several prepesations for making 
a Roo! « been extensively and 
sold at ale a pric 4 ” Insist on having the genuine, 
if you desire the most satisfactory resn 
It acts mild) x the stomach, liver and! Lsgners. For 


Depot, ‘2b Ww ashington Street, Ky 
_GEO, W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. _ 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have boon tested for forty years. Warranted 
in every respect. Send for circular. 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 














NEW YORK: BOSTON. 
LeBOSQUET 

BROS. T f 
a ©) APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeRBOSOU ET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Roston., 


CHAMPION 


a OILSTOVE Ba 
IT LEADS ALL OTHERS! 


EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE! 





WOOD AND COAL STOVES TO THE REAR! 


Send for CHAMPION OIL STOVE circulars, 


RATHBONE, SARD & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


a ~~ Y. oa ILL. 
ETROIT, MICH 


oF SOLD on DEALERS EVERYWHER 














Pastors or Trosiess 
about to BuiLp or ReMopes 
Churehes, should read_our pam- 
phiet - sa —? » sag and 


FRESCO. PAINTING. 


Warranted prea Soninet leaky 
roofs. Plans for New, Remodel- 
ing, or F'ressanas st < of aunGpes, 
with estimates furnished 

Pamphilets sent free, as above in 
the Eastern and Middle States. 
Address, D'ORSAY & CO, 
67 rege Nese. New York 
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Successors to Menesty & Kimber! pz My. Man 
fact uu. of ear, Pals. "Bidet 
reals theca’ Earret sia 
ven 
t2~ Catalogues sent free to parties desiring bells. 


————$——— 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the ro si 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Al 
and other bells: also Chimes and Pe: 








Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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